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PREFACE. 


T^VERY  educated  musician,  who  has  any  experience  in  teaching,  has 
had  opportunity  to  observe  the  practical  value  of  the  study  of  Har- 
mony to  vocal  and  instrumental  pupils.  That  there  are  a  great  many 
persons  who  teach  vocal  and  instrumental  mvisic,  who  are  not  aware  of 
this  advantage,  is  due  to  their  own  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of 
Harmony.  The  study  of  Harmony  has  been  much  impeded  by  this  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  one  side,  and  by  a  want  of  comprehensible  text- 
books on  the  other. 

The  books  upon  this  subject  extant  are  either  too  scientific,  or  are 
translated  abridgments  of  voluminous  works,  and  are,  consequently,  not 
of  sufficient  practical  value  to  the  student. 

In  preparing  this  work  the  author  has  had  in  view  principally  a  con- 
venient text-book — concise,  clear,  well  arranged,  and  complete ;  a  book 
which  would  be  an  assistance  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupil — a  guide  to  the 
former,  and  a  book  of  reference  to  the  latter. 

The  arrangement  of  subjects  is  in  conformity  with  Richter's  Manual 
of  Harmony.  For  the  purpose  of  clearness  the  chapters  are  divided  into 
numbered  sections,  and  these  again  subdivided  into  specially  indicated 
paragraphs,  for  easy  reference.  The  exercises  are  given  in  the  sections 
wherever  they  were  thought  necessary.  The  questions  are  placed  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter,  and  are  numbered,  each  question  likewise  referring 
to  the  number  of  the  section  in  which  the  subject  is  treated. 


PREFACE. 

The  author  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  a  few  terms  which  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  this  work.  His  object  was  to  avoid  confusion  of  terms,  and  aid 
the  understanding  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  question  (see  Sec- 
tions 92,  161,  162,  163,  177,  178,  179,  180). 

In  the  stud}-  of  Harmon y  the  pupil  should  aim  to  comprehend  the  log- 
ical necessity  for  the  treatment  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  Set 
rules  are  therefore  as  much  as  possible  avoided,  lest  they  be  applied  me- 
chanically. The  knowledge  of  intervals  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  students  of  Harmony,  and  particularly  to  the  vocal  pupils ;  the  Intro- 
duction has  therefore  been  given  considerable  space ;  likewise  the 
chapter  on  Modulation  (XIV).  It  is.  however,  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher  whether  all  the  exercises  in  Modulation  shall  be  worked  out 
or  not. 

This  book  treats  of  Harmony  only,  and  leads  the  pupil  to  the  harmo- 
nization of  a  simple  melody  in  Chapter  XV.  The  exercises  in  the  last 
chapter  are  intended  to  give  the  student  a  facility  in  four-,  three-  and 
two-part  writing,  and  serve  as  preparatory  exercises  to  the  stud}'  of 
Counterpoint. 
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INDI'.X. 


INTRODUCTION. 


NTERVALS. 


1.  The  Staff. — The  five  lines  and  four  spaces  upon  which,  by  means 
of  different  clefs,  the  pitch  of  the  different  tones  is  notated,  are  called  THE 

STAFF. 

2.  Staff-Degrees. — The  lines  and  spaces  of  the  staff  are  called  de- 
grees, staff-degrees  (or  steps).  By  placing  a  note  upon  any  of  these 
staff-degrees  the  pitch  of  the  tone  represented  becomes  fixed. 

3.  Whole-Steps,  Half-Steps. — The  nine  degrees  of  the  staff  are  not 
arranged  so  that  if  tones  were  represented  upon  them  there  would  be  an 
equal  distance  from  any  one  to  the  adjoining  one  ;  for  example: 


Whole-Step.  W.  S.    w.  S. 


w.  s.   w.  s. 


Half-Step. 


II.  8. 


U.S. 


The  tones  represented  on  the  first  line  and  first  space  [E,  /•",)  ;  third  line  and 
third  space  (B,  C,)  ;  and  fourth  space  and  fifth  line  (/:',  /*',),  are  but  a  half-step  apart, 
while  the  tones  upon  the  other  degrees  are  a  whole-step  apart. 

4.  Diatonic  Major  Scale  —  Diatonic  Degrees.  —  A  succession  oi 
eight  different  tones  upon  eight  consecutive  staff-degrees — with  the  whole- 
steps  between  the  first  and  second,  second  and  third,  fourth  and  fifth,  fifth 
and  sixth,  sixth  and  seventh  degree ;  and  the  half-steps  between  the  third 
and  fourth,  and  seventh  and  eighth  degree  —  is  called  a  diatonic  major 
SCALE  (from  diet — through,  and  tonic — keynote,  or  generating  tone). 


Tetrachord. 


Tetrachord. 


W.  S.    W.  S.    H.  B.   W. 
12  3  4 


W.  B.   W.  S.    II.  S. 


N.  E. — The  eight  degrees  of  a  scale,  upon  which  the  tones  of  a  diatonic  scale  are 
represented,  are  called  diatonic  DEGREES. 

REMARK. — The  major  scale  is  the  most  regularly  arranged  group  of  tones  contained  in  the 
science  of  music.  It  consists  of  two  halves,  of  equal  proportion,  called  telrachords  from,  tetra — four, 
and  chord — string  .  A  similar  tetrachord  added  to  either  oi  the  two  tetrachorda  ■>!'  a  major  scale  -would 
form  other  major  scales,  as  follows  : 


f 


W.  s.  W.S.     U.S. 


C  Major. 


-^- <s- 


\V.  S.  W.S.  H.S. 


F  Major. 


G  Major. 


It  will  he  seen  that  the  distance  from  the  last  tone  of  a  tetrachord  to  the  first  tone  of  the  follow 
ing  tetrachord  is  always  a  whole-step. 


5.     Special  Term  for  each  Tone   of  the   Scale. — Each  tone  of  the 
scale  receives  a  special  name,  viz. : 

A. — The  first  tone  of  the  scale,  the  tone  upon  which  the  scale  is  based,  and  from 
which  it  receives  its  name,  is  called  Toxic  or  keynote  (  see  4). 

B. — The  fifth  tone  of  the  scale  (the  fifth  above  the  tonic),  the  next  important  tone, 
is  called  dominant  (the  tone  which  governs  or  dominates). 

C. — The  fifth  tone  of  the  scale  descending  (the  fifth  below  the  tonic)  is  the  next 
in  order  of  importance  ;  this  is  termed  SUB-DOMINANT  (sub  meaning  belowi. 

D.— The  middle  tone  between  the  tonic  and  dominant  (third  tone  of  the  scale)  is 
called  mediant  (middle). 

E. — The  middle  tone  between  the  tonic  and  sub-dominant  is  the  sub-mediant. 

F. — The  tone  above  the  tonic  (second  tone  of  the  scale)  is  the  svper-Tonic  (super 
— above;. 

G. — The  seventh  tone  of  the  scale  (the  tone  below  the  tonic)  is  the  SUB-TONIC  or 
I/EADING-TONE,  so  termed   on   account  of  its   natural   inclination  for  progression 

upwards  a  half-step,  to  the  tonie  or  keynote. 


m 


Tonic,  or 
Keynote. 


Super- 
Tonic. 


Mediant.         Sub-         Dominant.        Sub-         Leading       Tonic 
Dominant.  Mediant.         Tone. 


Sub- 
Mediant. 


Sub- 
Dominant. 


6.  Chromatic  Alteration — Chromatic  Scale. — If  all  the  tones  lying 
between  the  whole-steps  I  8  )  were  to  be  indicated  upon  the  staff,  some  tones, 
in  ascending,  would  receive  a  sharp,  and,  in  descending,  some  would  receive 
a  flat ;   e.  g.  : 


cj  g^-'5- — •-» 


EEE^E^EsEteES^ 


The  sharp  (£),  double  sharp  (  X  ),  the  flat  (b),  the  double  fiat  ( :>.> ),  and  the  nat- 
ural or  cancel  (2)  are  called  collectively  chromatic  signs.  The  tones  altered  bv  these 
signs  are  not  changed  in  their  position  upon  the  staff-degrees  ( 2 ),  but  are  thereby 
changed  in  pitch,  which  change  is  termed  a  CHROMATIC  ALTERATION. 

N.  B.     A    succession    of  twelve  half-steps,  ascending  or   descending,  is  called  a 

chromatic  m  ai.i.,  in  opposition  to  the  diatonic  scale  (4). 

Chromatic  B<  axe. 


ii.  -. 


DlATONII     -    \\  1 


B.  8.    II  s. 


S 


1!    B. 


(9) 


7.  Interval. — The  term  interval  (from  inter — between,  and  vallum — 
fixed  object,)  is  applied  to  the  space  between  two  tones  as  indicated  upon 
the  staff,  or  to  the  relation  of  two  tones  of  different  pitch. 

N.  B. — The  lowest  in  pitch  of  two  tones  is  always  considered  as  first  tone;  from 
this  tone  the  lines  and  spaces  {staff-degrees — 2)  are  counted  (7PWAKDS  to  the  upper 
tone,  thus  determining  the  distance  of  the  two  tones  (interval)  by  the  number  of  staff- 
degrees,  thus  : 

a 


m 

\y  i    j  3  4 

From  E  to  A,  a  fourth 


a  fifth: 


1      2     :; 

a  to  ( !.    a  third. 


REMARK. — The  intervals  at  a  are  sounded  in  succession,  which  gives  them  a  melodic  character  ; 
at  b  they  are  sounded  simultaneously,  hence  they  receive  hat  monii   significance. 

8.  Intervals  of  the  Major  Scale. — By  counting  from  the  tonic  or 
keynote  (  5 — A  |  upwards  to  the  other  tones  of  the  scale,  we  form  the  follow- 
ing intervals : 


h 

> 

r 

1 1 

* 

s- — 

k 

■s>-  -<s-          -<&-    s           -<s- 

-&- 

« — 

■&■ 

s- 

■<&- 

•**     etc. 

Unison,  or      Major 
Perfect  Prime.  Second. 


Major 
Third. 


Perfect 
Fourth. 


Perfect 

Fifth. 


Major 
Sixth. 


Major 

Seventh. 


Perfect 
<  »ctave. 


Major 
Ninth. 


N.  B. — The  prime,  fourth .  fifth .  and  octave,  are  called  PERFECT  intervals;  the 
second,  third,  sixth,  seventh,  and  ninth  are  called  major  intervals. 

REMARK. — The  intervals  above  the  octave  receive  a  two-fold  consideration  ;  they  are  either 
counted  according  to  their  real  distance  as  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  etc.,  as  at  or  as  a  repetition  of  the 
lir-t  -cries,  as  second,  third,  fourth .  etc..  placed  an  octave  higher,  thus: 


Third 


Fourth,    or    Ninth.      Tenth.      Eleventh. 
etc. 


EXERCISE  I.— The  intervals  of  the  scale  should  be  written  out  in  all  the  major  scales. 

9.  Diatonic  and  Chromatic  Half-Step.  —  The  iiai.f-step  is  the 
smallest  interval.  In  the  system  of  intervals  we  distinguish  two  kinds  of 
half-steps. 

A. — Two  tones,  constituting  a  half-step,  if  found  upon  two  different  staff-degrees, 
are  called  a  diatonic  hai.f-step. 

B. — Two  tones,  constituting  a  half-step,  if  found  upon  the  same  degree,  are  called 
a  CHROMATIC  HAEF-STEP. 

Diatonic  H&lf-el 


gg___-L 
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-^r- 


Chromatie  Half-=teps. 
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N.  B. — It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  kinds  of  half-steps  differ  in  notation,  but  not 
in  sound. 


(io) 

EXERCISE  II.— Write  the  diatonic   and  chromatic  half-steps  of  every  tone  of   the  scale  of  C 
major,  G-flat  major,  and  F-sharp  major,  thus: 

Chromatic  Half-steps. 

J. 


i^E^gE^^S 


etc. 


sr~6 


&£ 


Diatonic  Half-steps. 


fesstSCfcB 


etc.  etc.  etc. 

REMARK.— By  writing  the  exercise  in  the  beforementioned  scales,  we  form  intervals  of  all  tones 
contained  in  the  chromatic  scale  (  6): 

10.  Primes — Unisons. — Two  tones  of  equal  pitch  are  called  a  uni- 
son (from  unis — one,  and  so?ius — sound).  In  the  intervals  of  the  major 
scale  (  8  )  the  unison  is  also  called  perfect  prime  (from  primus — first)  on 
account  of  both  tones  being  placed  upon  the  same  degree,  both  being  first 
tone.     There  are  two  kinds  of  primes,  namely  : 

A. — The  perfect  prime  or  unison  (a)  ; 

B. — The  augmented  prime  (b) — being  a  chromatic  half-step  (9 — B)  larger  than 
the  perfect  prime. 

a  Perfect  Primes.  b  Augmented  Primes. 


etc.  •="■  »"'     """    •"""  etc. 

N.  B. — Perfect  primes  can  be  formed  of  any  tone,  as  at  a.  The  augmented  primes 
and  the  chromatic  half-steps  are  identical  (  Ex.  II. ). 

11.     Seconds. — Of  seconds  we  employ  three  kinds,  viz. : 

A. — The  major  second— embracing  two  half-steps :  one  diatonic  and  one  chro- 
matic ; 

B. — The  minor  second — which  is  identical  with  the  diatonic  half-step  (Ex.  II.); 

C. — The  augmented  second — a  chromatic  half-step  larger  than  the  major  second, 
and  embracing  three  half-steps. 


$m*~^m — C7-<S>— $• 


PL  Uf        i 


#==at: 


Min.    Maj.    Aug.  Min.    Muj.    Aug.  Min.    Muj.    Aug.    Maj. 


mum 


etc. 


Miu.     Maj.    Aug.     Min.   Maj.  Aug. 

EXERCISE  III  —Write  the  seconds  of  each  tone  of  the  scale  of  C,  G-flat,  and  F-sharp  major,  as 
begun  in  the  foregoing  example. 

12.     Thirds. — Of  thirds  we  have  three  kinds  : 

A. — The  major  third — embracing  two  major  seconds; 

B. — The  minor  third — one  chromatic  half-step  less  than  the  major  third,  an  1 
embracing  three  half-steps  (See  I  1 — C). 

C.  The  DIMINISHED  third -one  chromatic  half-step  less  than  the  minor  third, 
and  embracing  two  diatonic  half-steps. 


=&=. 
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Min.     Maj.    Dim.  Min.     Maj.    Dim.    Min.  Maj.  Dim.    Maj.       etc. 

EXERCISE  IV.     Write  the  thirds  of  each   tone  <>f  the  scale  of  C,  G-flat,   and    F-sharp   major,  as 
in  Ex.  111. 


(II ) 

13.  Fourths. — Among  the  intervals  of  the  major  scale  (8)  we  find 
the  fourth  (like  the  prime)  to  be  a  perfect  interval.  Three  kinds  of  fourths 
are  in  use,  viz. : 

A. — The  PERFECT  FOURTH — embracing  a  major  third  and  a  diatonic  half-step  ; 

B.— The  diminished  FOURTH — a  chromatic  half-step  less  than  the  perfect  fourth  ; 

C— The  augmented  fourth  —  a  chromatic  half-step  larger  than  the  perfect 
fourth,  and  embracing  three  major  seconds,  which  is  called  a  tritonus  [tri — three, 
and  tonus — tone). 


Dim.    Perf.    Aug.  Dim.    Perf.   Aug.  Dim.  Peri.    Auk.    Peri 

ffim ^— w— r r^ — r — &=>— 


igggs,- 
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Dim.    Perf.    Aug.  Dim.   Perf.  Aug. 


Perf. 


3= 


£2 -<g- 
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Dim.    Perf.   Aug. 


Perf. 


N.  B. — The  fourths  formed  from  the  diatonic  tones  of  the  scale  (-4)  are  all  perfect 
fourths  (indicated  bv  whole  notes)  with  the  exception  of  the  one  from  the  fourth  to 
the  seventh  tone  of"  the  scale  (in  C:  F  to  B ;  in  Gi>:  C?  to  F;  inFf:  BtoEJ)  which 
forms  originally  an  augmented  fourth — a  tritone. 

EXERCISE  V.— Write  the  fourths  in  the  beforementioned  scales. 

14.     Fifths. — The  three  kinds  of  fifths  (like  the  fourths)  are: 

A. — The  perfect  fifth — embracing  a  major  and  a  minor  third  (the  thirds  are 
indicated  in  the  example  by  small  notes) ; 

B. — The  diminished  fifth — a  chromatic   half-step  less  than  the  perfect  fifth  ; 

C. — The  augmented  fifth — a  chromatic  half-step  larger  than  the  perfect  fifth. 


.-  '-* 


7J^ 


-<s- 


Dim.  Perf.   Aug.  Dim.  Perf.  Aug.    Perf. 


etc. 


N.  B. — It  will  be  observed  in  the  foregoing  example  that  the  fifths  formed  from 
the  seven  tones  of  the  scale  are  all  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  formed  from 
the  leading-tone  (5 — G)  which  is  originally  a  diminished  fifth. 

EXERCISE  VI.— Write  the  fifths  of  all  tones  of  the  scales  mentioned  above. 

15.     Sixths. — The  three  sixths  in  use  are  : 

A. — The  major  sixth — being  a  major  second  larger  than  a  perfect  fifth  (the  per- 
fect fifths  are  indicated  in  the  example  below  by  small  notes)  ; 

B.— The  minor  sixth — a  chromatic  half-step  less  than  the  major  sixth  ; 

C. — The  augmented  sixth — a  chromatic  half-step  larger  than  the  major  sixth. 


Min.     Maj.    Aug.  Min.    Maj.   Aug.     Maj.        etc. 
EXERCISE  VII.— Write  the  sixths  in  the  three  scales. 


(12) 

16.     Sevenths. — The  three  sevenths  are: 

A. — The  major  seventh — being  a  diatonic  half-step  less  than  a  perfect  octave  ; 

B. — The  minor  SEVENTH — achromatic  half-step  less  than  a  major  seventh  ; 

C. — The  diminished  seventh — a  chromatic  half-step  less  than  a  minor  seventh- 


Mln.      Maj.     Dim.    Min.    Maj.     Dim.     etc. 
EXERCISE  VIII.— Write  out  the  sevenths  in  the  above  three  keys. 

17.     Octaves. — The  two  octaves  employed  are  : 

A.— The  PERFECT  OCTAVE  ; 

B.     The  diminished  octave — a  chromatic  half-step  less  than  the  perfect  octave. 


"      ?• 


HI 


Dim.   Perf.       Dim.   Perf.    etc. 
EXERCISE  IX.— As  above. 

18.      Ninths. — The  two  ninths  aie  : 

A. — The  major  ninth — being  a  major  second  larger  than  a  perfect  octave  ; 

B. — The  MINOR  ninth — a  minor  second  larger  than  a  perfect  octave. 


=*5= 


m 


Min.    Maj. 
EXERCISE  X.— As  above. 


Min.     Maj.        etc. 


19.  Inversion  of  Intervals. — An  interval  is  inverted  if  the  lower  of 
the  two  tones  constituting  it  be  transposed  an  octave  higher^  so  that  it 
becomes  upper  tone  (a),  or  if  the  upper  tone  is  transposed  an  octave  lower, 
so  that  it  becomes  lower  tone  (6).  By  this  transposition  of  a  tone  of 
an  interval  the  original  interval  is  overturned,  thus  bringing  the  same 
two  tones  in  different  relation  to  each  other.     This  is  called  the  inversion 

OB   AN    IXTKKVAI,. 

a  b 

E&r-fcgpi 

*^  Third,    sixth.    Fifth.    Fourth. 

N.  B.  By  inverting  the  diatonic  intervals  of  the  major  scale  (8),  we  receive  the 
following  plan  of  figures  : 


A  prime 

I.e.  nines 

an  OCtaVi 


•    (        I        f    a  2d.    f    a  3d.     f    a  4th.    f    a  5th.    (    a  6th 
,  I     Sva.     (    a  7th.    (    a  6th.    (    a  5th.   (    a  4U1.    I     33d. 


Prime         Scrim. 1.        Tliinl. 


Fourth.        Fifth. 


Sixth. 


a  Jth.  (     an   Sva. 
a  2d.    (.  a  1  (prime). 
Seventh.     Octave. 


(13) 

20.     Change  of  Intervals  through  Inversion. — The  inversion  of  an 
interval  not  only  changes  the  relation  of  the  tones  to  each  other,  but  also 
reverses  the  term  by  which  the  interval  was  originally  distinguished- 
Tile  change  of  terms  of  intervals    resulting   through  inversion  are  as 
follows : 

A. — Th&perfeft  intervals  again  become  perfect  intervals  (see  Remark)  ; 

B. — The  major  intervals  become  minor  intervals  ; 

C. — The  minor  intervals  become  major  intervals  ; 

D. — The  diminished  intervals  become  augmented  intervals  ; 

E. — The  augmented  intervals  become  diminished  intervals. 


Primes. 


Sei  "Mi-. 


Thirds. 


Fourths. 


Pert. 
Octaves 


Min.    Maj.    Aug.   Min.    Maj.     Dim.  Dim.    Plti.    Aug. 
Sevenths.  Sixths.  Fifths. 
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Pert'.    Him. 
Fifths. 


Fourths 


Maj.    Min.      Dim.    Maj.   Min.      Aug.  Aug.  Pert      Dim 
Sixths.  SEVENTHS.  OCTAVES. 
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Min.    Maj.     Dim.    Dim.      Perf. 

Second.  Pri' 


Min.      Maj.     Aug. 
Thirds. 


Aug.    Pen".      Dim.    Maj.     Min.      Dim.     Maj.      Min.      Aug.      Aug.      Perl 

REMARK. — It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  examples  that  the  perfect  intervals  are  the  only  inter- 
vals which  do  not  chang'e  their perfeEl  relation  to  each  other  when  inverted.    This  is  one  of  the  reasons 

•why  these  intervals  are  called  perfect. 

EXERCISE  XI.— Write  out  the  inversions  of  the  intervals  of  the  scale  of  <",  >  and   I'j  major. 

21.  Classification  of  Intervals. — In  the  study  of  harmony  the  in- 
tervals receive  a  two-fold  consideration:  namely,  a  melodic  (sounded  in 
succession),  and  an  harmonic  consideration  I  sounded  simultaneously,  7 — 
Remark).  In  their  harmonic  relations  the  intervals  are  arranged  into  two 
classes:  Consonances  (22  )  and  Dissonances  (23  ). 

22.  Consonances. —  Consonances  (from  con — with,  and  so)iancc — 
sound)  are  intervals  which  (if  sounded  simultaneously)  do  not  incline 
toward  a  connection  with  other  intervals,  but  whose  harmonic  relation  is 
satisfactory  and  independent  (see  28). 

The  consonances  are  divided  into  : 

A. — Perfect  consonances,  which  are  :  the  per/eel  prime  s  (  10  | ;  perfect  fourths 
(18);  perfect  fifths  (Hi,    and  perfect  octaves  (17);    see  80     Remark. 

B. — IMPERFECT  consonances,  viz.:  the  major  and  minor  thirds  (IS)  and  the 
major  and   minor  sixths  (15). 

Perfect  Conson.u  Imperfect  Consonances. 


-'z    - 


(14) 

23.  Dissonances. — Dissonances  (from  dis — apart,  and  sonance — 
sound)  are  intervals  whose  relation  (harmonically)  is  of  an  unsatisfactory 
nature,  which  makes  a  connection  with  other  intervals  (consonances )  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  satisfy  the  natural  tendency  of  progression  which  their 
harmonic  relation  suggests,  e.  g. : 


~# —       3  - 
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N.  B. — All  dissonances  have  a  tendency  of  progression,  the  consonances  have  not. 

The  dissonances  are  :  the  augmented  prime  ;  all  the  seconds ;  the  diminished 
third;  the  diminished  and  augmented  fourth;  the  diminished  and  augmented  fifth  ; 
the  augmented  sixth ;  all  the  sevenths ;  the  diminished  octave ;  and  the  mitior  and 
major  ninths. 


Prime. 


Seconds. 


Third.      Forums. 


Fifths. 


Sixth. 


Sevenths.  Octave.  Ninths. 


Aug.        Mill.  Maj.  Aug.    Dim.    Dim.      Aug.  Dim. 


Aug.     Aug.  Min.  Maj.  Dim. .Dim.  Miu.  Maj. 


REMARK. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  student  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  the  intervals  before  taking  up  the  study  of  harmony,  as  without  it  he 
will  not  be  able  to  clearly  comprehend  the  relation  of  intervals  and  their 
harmonic  treatment. 


QUESTIONS  TO  INTRODUCTION. 


Question  i — Section  1.  What  is  the  staff?  2 — 9.  What  are  staff-degrees?  3 — 4.  What 
is  a  diatonic  major  scale?  4 — 4.  What  are  diatonic  degrees?  5 — 5.  What  name  is 
given  to  the  seven  individual  tones  of  a  scale?  6 — 5.  Why  is  the  seventh  tone  of  the 
scale  called  leading-tone?  7 — fi.  What  is  a  chromatic  scale?  8 — 7.  What  is  meant  by 
the  term  "  interval  "?  9 — 7.  How  are  the  intervals  counted  ?  10 — 8.  What  intervals 
are  formed  by  counting  upwards  from  the  keynote  to  the  other  tones  of  the  diatonic 
major  scale?  11 — 8.  Which  intervals  are  perfect?  12 — 9.  What  is  a  diatonic  half- 
step?  13 — 9.  What  is  a  chromatic  half-step?  14 — 10.  What  is  a  unison  or  prime5 
15 — 11.  How  many  seconds  have  we,  and  how  are  they  termed?  16 — 19.  How  many 
thirds,  and  how  are  thev  termed?  17 — 13-18.  How  many  fourths,  fifths,  sixths,  sev- 
enths, octaves,  and  ninths  have  we,  and  how  called?  18 — 19.  What  does  the  term 
"inversion"  signify?  19 — 19.  What  does  the  prime,  second,  third,  etc.,  become  by 
inversion?  20 — 90.  What  changes  of  terms  take  place  by  inversion?  21 — 90*  Which 
intervals  retain  their  original  relation  when  inverted?  22 — 91.  How  are  the  intervals 
classed  in  their  harmonic  relation?  23 — '2'i.  What  is  a  consonance?  24  99.  How 
are  consonances  divided  ?  25 — 92.  Which  intervals  are  perfect  consonances?  Which 
are  imperfect?  26 — 93.  What  is  a  dissonance?  27 — 93.  Which  intervals  are  dis- 
sonances ? 


HARMONY. 


Part  I—  Fundamental  Chords  and  Derived  Chords. 


Chapter  I. 
THE  TRIADS  OF  THE  MAJOR  SCALE. 

24.  Rhythm,  Melody,  and  Harmony  constitute  the  chief  elements 
in  music.  The  THEORY  OF  HARMONY  systematizes  the  different  kinds  of 
harmonies,  points  out  their  relation,  and  gives  rules  regarding  their  natural 
connection  and  application.  This  can,  however,  be  clearly  demonstrated 
only  in  conjunction  with  melody  and  rhythm. 

The  tones  constituting  intervals  may  be  sounded  in  succession  or  simultaneously 
(see  7),  e.  g. : 

N.  B. — At  a  the  tones  follow  each  other  in  different  rhythmic  and  melodic 
groups,  thus  forming  a  short  melody  or  MELODIC  PHRASE;  at  h  the  tones  are  sounded 
simultaneously,  thus  forming  an  harmonious  unit:    HARMONY  or  CHORD. 

25.  Triad.  —  A  combination  of  three  tones  consisting  of  the  inter- 
vals a  (counted  upwards)  form  a  chord  called  a  triad  (from  trios — three; 
&t  a;  „  ,, 


6  , 


-      I  nuila 


aiui-iilal. 


p-     I-  initial 


N.  B. — The  tone  upon  which  a  triad  is  based  is  called  the  FUNDAMENTAL  or  root 
of  a  chord.  This  (the  root)  is  always  taken  as  first  tone,  from  which  we  count  the 
other  tones  (3d  and  5th)  of  the  triad  upwards  (7— N.  B.) ;  so  that  a  triad  consists  of  a 
FUNDAMENTAL,  a  THIRD,  and  a  FIFTH,  at  b. 

26.  Major  Triad.  —  A  triad  consisting  of  a  fundamental,  a  major 
third,  and  a  perfect  fifth,  is  called  a  major  triad  ;  being  so  called  on 
account  of  the  major  third. 

-6 
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27.  Minor  Triad. — A  triad  consisting  of  a  fundamental,  a  minor 
third,  and  a  perfect  fifth,  is  called  a  minor  triad,  on  account  of  the  minor 
third. 


S^k  limlaiiK  ntal. i-Cfrfi-cL FiUli.  I 

1      y Minor  Tlnnl.  I 


5      Minor  Tliii.l. 
o-      I  I:im<  11  la  I. 


EXERCISE  XII.  — Form  major  and  minor  triads  upon  the  following  tone?:  G,  D,  A.  E,  C.  P,  B. 

1.5 


(16) 


A. -PRIMARY   TRIADS  OF  THE   MAJOR  SCALE. 


28.  Tonic  Triad. — The  tonic  (keynote)  being  the  essential  (gener- 
ating )  tone  of  the  scale  (  5 — A)  likewise  becomes  the  fundamental  (root)  of 
the  essential  triad  of  the  scale ;  namely  :  the  tonic  triad. 


>--      <=> 


Tonic  Triad. 


The  tonic  triad  then  consists  of  the  tonic  as  fundamental,  a  major  third,  and  a 
perfetl  fifth,  which  form  a  major  triad. 

N.  B. — In  forming  triads  upon  the  different  tones  of  a  scale,  none  but  the  seven 
diatonic  tones  (4)  of  the  same  scale,  can  be  employed. 

29.  Dominant  Triad. — The  triad  formed  upon  the  fifth  tone  of  the 
scale  (dominant,  5 — B)  is  after  the  tonic  triad  the  most  important.  It  con- 
sists of  the  dominant  as  fundamental,  its  third  (major  third),  and  its  fifth 
(perfect  fifth),  which  form  a  major  triad  called  dominant  triad. 


Dominant  Triad. 

N.  B. — The  dominant  triad  (as  the  term  signifies)  dominates  or  governs,  on 
account  of  its  close  relation  to  the  tonic  triad  (see  32 — N.  B.) 

30.  Sub-Dominant  Triad. — The  triad  based  upon  the  sub-dominant 
(5 — C)  is  after  the  tonic  and  dominant  triad  the  next  important  triad  of  the 
scale.  It  consists  of  the  sub-dominant  as  fundamental,  its  third  (major 
third),  and  its  fifth  (perfect  fifth),  which  form,  like  the  preceding  two  triads 
(28,  29,),  a  major  triad  called  sub-dominant  triad. 


f=i=s= 


sub- 
Dominant  Triad. 


31.  Primary  Triads. — The  three  major  triads  upon  the  first  «  I.) 
degree — tonic  triad,  fourth  (  IV.)  degree — sub-dominant  triad,  and  fifth  (  V.' 
degree — dominant  triad,  are  the  principal  or  primary  triads  of  the  major 
scale ;  viz. : 


m 


C:    I.  IV.      V. 

REMARK,    it  will  be  Been  in  the  following  example  that  the  seven  tones  of  the  diatonic  soak 
-.  i   4    are  found  in  the  three  primary  triads  ;  the  first  and  fifth  tone  of  the  scale  being  found  in  two 

triads,  thus  . 


IV        V.       I.      IV.     V. 


Th.    Roman  numerals,  [,   iv.  v,  refer  to  the  degrees  of  the  scale  upon  which  the  triads  art 

formed. 

EXERCISE  XIII.    Writi  out  thi  primary  triads  in  all  the  majc  in  example  at  a. 


(17) 

32.  Relation  of  Primary  Triads. —The  employment  in  a  composi- 
tion of  the  primary  triads  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  major  character  or 
tonality  )  of  the  major  key  (  31 — Remark  i.  These  triads  also  stand  in  close 
relation  to  each  other,  which  may  be  illustrated  thus  : 

rgy ?-.^:--n 
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IV.       I.        V 

N.  B.— It  will  be  seen  that  of  these  three  the  tonic  triad  (I,  degree)  is  the  center 
(generating,  5— A )  and  concentrating  chord,  as  its  fifth  forms  the  fundamental  of 

the  dominant  triad  (V.  degree),  and  its  FUNDAMENTAL  forms  the  fifth  of  the  sub- 
dominant  triad  (IV.  degree);  thus  establishing  a  close  relation  between  these  chords, 
of  which  the  tonic  triad  is  the  generating  and  concentrating  harmonic  source  <  set-  I  I 

33.  Four-Part  Writing.  —  The  exercises  in  harmony  must  be 
worked  out  in  four  parts.  These  four  parts  (  or  voices  )  are:  the  soprano, 
alto,  tenor,  and  bass;  and  are  those  employed  in  four-part  chorus- 
writing. 

34.  Compass  of  the  Voices.— The  vocal  compass  (or  limit )  of  the 
different  voices,  as  used  in  chorus-singing,  is  as  follows: 
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Alto— Mezzo  Soprano. 
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Bass 


N.  B. — The  Tenor  part  may  be  written  in  the  Treble  or  in  the  Bass  clef.  For  our 
preliminary  exercises  we  will  write  it  in  the  Treble  clef.     See  3<>     Remark. 

35.  Outer  and  Inner  Voices. — The  Soprano  (  being  the  highest  or 
treble  voice  )  and  the  Bass  ( the  lowest  )  are  called  OUTER  VOICES  :  the  Alto 
and  Tenor  (  being  between  the  two  outer  )  are  called  INNER  voices. 

36.  Doubling  of  a  Tone  of  a  Triad. — As  all  exercises  in  harmony 
must  be  worked  out  for  four  voices  (  88  I  and  as  the  triads  consist  of  but 
three  tones,  one  of  these  must  be  doubled  in  order  to  give  a  tone  to  each  of 
the  four  voices. 

N.  B. — ANY  TONE  OF  a  TRIAD  MAY  BE  DOUBLED.  The  tone  of  a  triad  when 
doubled  becomes  more  conspicuous  as  to  tone-power ;  thus  the  sound-balance  of  the 
three  tones  may  easily  be  disturbed. 

MAXIM. — Of  the  three  tones  of  a  triad  the  FUNDAMENTAL  or  ROOT  ( beinj,'  the 
tone  upon  which  the  chord  is  based  )  is  better  adapted  for  doubling,  as  the  sound- 
balance  is  thereby  best  maintained,  after  this  the  fifth,  and  lastly  the  third;  tin;-  : 
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Fundin.  doubled.      Fifth  doubled.       Third  doubled. 

REMARK. — The  fundamental  or  root  of  a  chord  is  generally  given  to  the  Bass:  thereby  giv- 
ing the  harmony  a  firm  foundation.  In  the  foregoing  example  the  Bass  therefore  always  take's  the 
fundamental  ,C  of  the  triad,  C.  E,  G,  The  Ba>>  is  written  in  the  Bass  clef  and  the  other  Voices  in  the 
Treble  clef. 


(i8) 


37.     Motion    of   the   Voices. — In   the   progression   of  the   different 
voices  we  distinguish  three  directions  of  movement ;  namely  ■ 

A. — Direct,  similar,  or  parallel  motion  (  a) ; 

B. — Oblique  motion  {6); 

C. — Opposite  or  contrary  motion  (c). 


Parallel.  b 


Oblique. 


Contrary. 
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38.  Common  or  Connecting-Tone. — The  same  tone  found  in  two 
different  triads  ( 32  )  is  called  a  common  or  connecting-tone  (see  39  ). 

RULES  GOVERNING  THE  CONNECTION  OF  CHORDS. 

39.  Rule  I. — If  in  the  connection  of  two  different  triads  a  common- 
tone  is  found,  it  should  be  retained  in  the  same  voice  or  part  in  both  chords ; 
e.  g.: 


— « — c  m  v_>'y- 
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40.     Rule  II. — The  voices  taking  the  other  tones  of  the  first  chord 
should  move  to  the  nearest  tones  of  the  next  chord ;  e.  g. : 


WE==*=^ 


N.  B.— The  Bass  takes  the  fundamental  of  each  chord  (see  36— Remark). 

41.  Harmony  Applied  to  the  Four-Parts. — In  the  connection  of 
the  different  triads  the  Bass  moves  from  the  fundamental  of  a  chord  to  the 
fundamental  of  the  following  chord.  The  other  voices  are  led  according  to 
Rule  I  (89)  and  II  (40).    See  36— Remark. 
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The  Soprano  retains  the  common-tone  at  a  and  j\  the  .  \Ito  retains  it  at  b  and  d, 
and  the  Tenor  at  C  and  r. 

REMARK.    Thi  ind  iovei  the  Bass-note  at  the  beginning  of  an  example,  as  at  b,  c,  e, 

/J  refer  to  the  inl  is  to  begin  with     it  no  figure  is  placed  over  the 

at  a  and  rf,  tin-  Soprano  then  begins  with  the  octave  (8    ol  the  Bass-note 

EXERCISE  XIV.    Write  oul  thi   connexion  of  the  triads  i    IV.  and  [.v.,  as  above,  in  all  the 
major 


(i9; 

42.      Rule   III. — A  progression  in  parallel  motion  (37 — A)  of  PER- 
FECT fifths,  perfect  OCTAVES,  or  unisons  must  be  avoided. 
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Faulty  -<=''  j=r 

Progression  of  Perf.  Fifths. 


Faulty  •<s>-  ■d 

Pros.  Of  Pert.  Octaves. 


Faulty  Prog,  of  Unisons. 


N.  B. — These  faulty  progressions  are  called  PARALLEL  FIFTHS,  PARALLEL  OC- 
TAVES, and  unisons. 

REMARK.— Of  all  these  faulty  progressions  the  parallel  fifth  is  the  most  unsatisfactory.  The 
parallel  otlaves  and  unisons  are  not  Objectionable  from  a  melodic  standpoint, — as  a  melody  is  often 
doubled  in  the  octave  or  unison  ;  they  are  prohibited,  however,  in  ///,'  connexion  of  chords,  where  the 
independent  progression  of  each  voice  is  a  chief  condition  of  four-part  writing,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  if  two  voices  were  to  move  in  unison  or  c<7,; 

43.  Connection  of  Triads  Lacking  a  Common-Tone. —  In  the 
connection  of  two  triads  in  41  there  is  found  a  common-tone;  in  the 
connection  of  the  triad  upon  the  fourth  (  IV.)  degree  with  the  triad  upon 
the  fifth  (  V.)  degree  there  is  no  common-tone  (at  a). 
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IV.     V.  IV.      V.      IV. 

If  these  two  triads  were  connected  as  at  a,  there  would  be  three  errors  according 
to  Rule  III.  (48),  viz.:  a  parallel  fifth  between  Soprano  and  Bass  (6),  a  parallel 
otlave  between  Tenor  and  Bass  (c),  and  a  parallel  fifth  between  Soprano  and  Tenor 
yd). 

N.  B. — The  above  faulty  progressions  (  which  usually  occur  in  the  connection  of 
two  triads  lacking  a  common-tone)  are  avoided  by  leading  the  upper  three  voices  in 
contrary  mot  ion  with  the  Bass,  as  at  e. 

EXERCISE  XV. — Write  out  the  connection  of  the  triads  upon  the  IV.,  V.,  IV.  degrees,  as  in 
example  below,  in  all  the  major  scales.     See  41 — Remark. 


44.  Cadence  or  Close. — The  tonic  triad  is  the  triad  with  which 
a  composition  generally  begins  and  always  ends.  There  are  two  of  the 
primary  triads  (31)  which,  when  brought  in  connection  with  the  tonic 
triad,  distinctly  suggest  a  feeling  of  approaching  rest  or  :  the  close.  These 
are:  the  dominant  ami  sub-dominant. 

N.  B. — A  succession  of  triads  indicating  this  rest  or  close  is  termed  a  CADENCE,  or 
CLOSE  (see  45,  4(5,). 


(20) 

45.  Authentic  Cadence. — The  dominant  triad  especially,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tonic  triad  (  the  succession  of  the  chords  V.  I.  )  creates  a  dis- 
tinct impression  of  close  or  ending:  if  the  to?iic  triad  falls  upon  the  principal 

accent  (  down  beat  )  of  a  measure ;  thus  : 

i. 
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I.  V.        I.  V.        I. 

N.  B. — The  succession  of  the  two  triads  V.  I.  (Dominant-Tonic)  thus  employed  forms 
the  authentic  caden'CE  or  AUTHENTIC  CLOSE  {authentic  signifying  real  or  approved). 

46.  Plagal  Cadence.  — The  succession  of  the  triads  IV.  I.  (Sub- 
dominant-Tonic)  likewise  suggests  this  feeling  of  close,  if  ( as  in  45 )  the 
tonic  triad  falls  upon  the  principal  accent  of  a  measure  ;  thus  : 

a 
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IV.        I.  IV.        I.  IV.         I. 

N.  B. — This  form  of  the  close  is  not  as  decided  as  the  succession  of  triads  V.  I.; 
and  is  consequently  called  a  Plagal  cadence  or  Plagal  close  ( from  plagius — along- 
side or  collateral). 

47.  Close  and  Open  Position  of  a  Chord. — If,  in  the  three  upper 
voices,  the  intervals  of  a  chord  appear  close  to  each  other,  as  at  a,  the  chord 
is  then  considered  to  be  in  close  position  ;  if  the  three  upper  voices 
are  scattered  or  dispersed,  as  at  b,  the  chord  is  then  in  open  position. 

b 
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N.  B. — The  different  positions  of  the  three  upper  voices  do  not  change  the  fun- 
damental character  of  the  chord,  as  the  tones  are  always  the  same;  namely,  C,  E,  G; 
th(    Bass  always  taking  the  same  roof,  C. 

REMARK.— Eor  the  purpose  of  exercise  in  connecting  the  primary  triads  according  to  Rules  I, 
II,  III,  a  Bass-part  is  employed  as  in  Ex.  below  which  gives  the  root  of  each  chord  to  be  connedted  ; 
tli<   upper  three  parts  should  be  written  in  the  Treble  clef,  as  in  41  and  4-3. 

EXERCISE  XVI.  Work  oul  these  indicated  harmonies  and  mark  the  degrees  as  shown  in 
example   1      see  41—  Remark   .     Work  out  example  3  in  all  the  major  scales. 
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I   :     I.        V.      I.       IV.     V.       I. 

QUESTIONS  TO  CHAPTER  I.— A. 

2ft— 25.  Of  what  Intervals  does  a  triad  consist?  29— 25.  Which  is  the  fundamental  or  root  of 
a  triad?  30— 26.  Of  what  Intervals  does  a  major  triad  consist?  ;i--27.  What  intervals  form  a 
minor  triad5  .-,2— 31.  Dpon  what  degrees  of  thi  scali  are  the  primary  triads  formed  ?  ;;-28,  29, 
30.  what  technical  tennis  given  to  each  of  the  primary  triads'  34  -28,  29.  30.  what  kind  of 
triads  are  the  primary  triads!  15  33.  What  voices  are  employee!  in  four-part  writing?  36— 35. 
Which  are  the  outer  and  which  the  inn  .7    36.  Which  tone  of  a  triad  is  best  adapted  for 

doubling?    38    37.  What  is  parallel  motion,  oblique   motion,  and  contrary  motion  of  the  voices? 
18.  What  is  a  connecting  01  common-tone?    40    39.  what  i- tin    first  rule  in  chord-connection  1 
41    40.  what  i-  the  second  rule  in  chord-connection  41.  which  tone  of  a  triad  is  generally 

given  to  the   Bass'     .,  ,     42.    What  is  the   third   rule  in   Chord-COnneCtion?      11     42.    What  is  a  parallel 

•  fifth  and  unison  '  j  4  3.  what  motion  of  the  voices  is  ns,  ,i  to  avoid  parallel  octaves,  fifths, 
and  unisons'  y.  44.  with  what  triad  does  s  composition  dose'  17-  45,  46.  How  many  ca- 
dences do  we  employ,  and  what  are  they  termed?  ;  45.  what  succession  of  triads  forms  the 
authentic  close?    40—  46.  What  succession  oi  uiads  forms  th<    plagal  close? 


(  21    ) 

B.-COLLATERAL  TRIADS  OF  THE   MAJOR  SCALE. 

48.  Collateral  Triads. — The  primary  triads  (31)  are  formed 
upon  the  first  (I.),  fourth  (IV.),  and  fifth  (V.)  degrees  of  the  diatonic  scale. 
The  triads  formed  upon  the  second  (il.),  third  (ill.),  sixth  (vi.),  and 
seventh  ( vii°.)  degrees  of  the  scale  are  called  collateral  or  SECONDARY 

TRIADS. 


N.  B. — The  collateral  triads  do  not  so  distinctly  fix  the  character  of  the  major 
scale  as  do  the  primary  triads  (32 ),  hence  they  are  called  collateral  or  secondary  triads. 

REMARK.— The  degrees  of  the  scale  upon  which  the  triads  are  formed  are  indicated  by  large 
Roman  numerals  for  the  major  triads  and  smaller  numerals  for  the  minor  triads. 

49.  Minor  Triads  of  the  Major  Scale. — Of  the  collateral  triads 
those  formed  upon  the  II.  degree  —  super-toxic;  hi.  degree — mediant  ; 
and  vi.  degree — sub-mediant  of  the  major  scale  ( 5 — F,  D,  E,)  are  minor 
triads  (27). 

50.  Diminished  Triad. — The  triad  formed  upon  the  vii.  degree — 
LEADING-TONE  (5 — -G  )  of  the  scale  consists  of  a  minor  third  and  a  dimin- 
ished fifth,  and  is  consequently  called  a  diminished  triad,  on  account 
of  the  diminished  fifth. 


O   'linor  Third 
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REMARK. — The  degree  mark  :  )  is  added  to  the  numeral  vn  to  indicate  the  diminished  char- 
acter  of  the  triad  upon  the  seventh  degree.     See  48  —  Remark. 

EXERCISE  XVII.— Write  the  triads  of  the  major  scale,  as  also  the  degrees  numerals  ,  in  all 
the  major  scales,  as  in  48. 

51.  Concords.  —  Concords  are  triads  formed  of  consonant  intervals 
(  22  )  only.  All  major  and  minor  triads  are  concords,  being  formed  only 
of  consonant  intervals. 

The  major  scale  contains  six  concords,  viz. : 

A.— Three  major  triads — upon  the  I.,  IV..  and  V.  degree; 

B. — Three  minor  triads — upon  the  II.,  in.,  and  VI.  degree. 

N.  B. — Concords  are  independent  chords.  They  require  no  definite  resolution 
but  connect  satisfactorily  with  any  other  concord  of  the  scale. 

52.  Discords.— Discords  are  chords  that  contain  one  or  more  disso- 
nant intervals  |  23  ).  Discords  are  consequently  dependent  chords:  depend- 
ent on  a  connection  with  concords  in  order  to  satisfy  their  dissonant  inclina- 
tions (  53) 

N.  B  —  The  onlv  discord  found  in  the  major  scale  is  the  diminished  triad  (50), 
which  contains  one  dissonant  interval,  namely;  the  diminished  fifth. 


(22) 

53.  Resolution  of  a  Dissonance. — The  dissonant  intervals  (23) 
have  an  unsatisfactory  harmonic  relation  which  necessitates  a  connection 
with  consonant  intervals  in  order  that  their  inherent  tendency  for  progres- 
sion may  be  satisfied. 

Dis.      Con.    Dis.     Con.    Dis.    Con.  Dis.     Con. 
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N.  B. — The  natural  connection  of  a  dissonant  interval  with  the  consonant  inter- 
val toward  which  it  inclines  ( as  above )  is  called  RESOLUTION  OF  A  DISSONANCE. 

54.  Resolution  of  the  Diminished  Triad. — The  diminished  triad 
embraces  three  intervals,  namely :  two  minor  thirds — B  to  D  and  D  to  F, 
and  one  diminished  fifth — E  to  F. 
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The   minor  thirds  are  consonant  intervals,  and  do  not  require  resolution.     The 
diminished  fifth,  however,  is  a  dissonant  interval  which  demands  definite  resolution. 

The  regular  resolution  of  the  diminished  triad  results  as  follows : 

A. — The  fundamental  ( leading-tone )  moves  a  diatonic  half-step  up  to  the  tonic 
( keynote  ) ; 

B. — The  diminished  fifth  moves  down  one  diatonic  degree  (a); 
C. — The  third  (  being  a  consonant  interval)  moves  one  degree  up  or  down  (  b). 
a  b  c 


vii°.      r.  vn°.      f.         vu».     T. 

N.  b.— The  regular  resolution  of  the  diminished  triad  thus  naturally  results  into 
the  tonic  triad,  as  at  b.  The  augmented  fourth  (tritone.  13— C,  N.  B.)  which  results 
through  the  inversion  of  the  diminished  fifth,  resolves  (as  a  dissonant)  into  the  same 
intervals  of  the  tonic  triad  (c ). 

EXERCISE  XVIII.— Write  out  the  regular  resolution  of  the  diminished  triad,  in  all  the  major 
scales,  as  follows  : 


55.  Conjunct-Disjunct  Movement  of  the  Voices. — Conjunct  move- 
ment <  from  conjunclus— joined  together)  is  a  progression  of  the  voices  by 
degrees  ;  disfunil  movement  ( disjunclus — disjoined,  separated)  is  a  progres- 
sion of  the  voices  by  skips. 

N.  B.  The  three  upper  voices:  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  should  as  much  as  possible 
employ  the  conjunct  movement.     The  Bass  generally  progresses  in  disjunct  movement 

.Mi 

EXERCISE  XIX. -The-  given  Bass  below  should  be  worked  out  as  in  Ex.  XVI,  47-     The  d 
numerals    must  be  carefully  marked.    Por  example  in  connection  <>('  chords  see  60. 
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56.  Leading  Tone.  —  The  leading-tone  ( noia  sensibilis  —  sensitive 
note  of  the  scale,  5 — G-)  possesses  certain  characteristics  which  make  a 
careful  consideration  of  its  use  in  four  part  writing  necessary.  These  char- 
acteristics are-  its  tone-power  and  its  melodic  tendency. 

A  — The  tone-power  of  the  leading-tone  is  more  pronounced  than  that  of  any 
other  tone  of  the  scale.     In  four-part   writing  the  leading-tone  is  consequently  not 

adapted  for  doubling,  as  the  other   tones   of  a  triad    would  thereby  be   weakened  in 
sound-volume.     (See  36 — N.  B.) 

RULE  IV,  —  THE  LEADING-TONE  SHOULD  NOT  BE  DOUBLED  IX  POUR-PART 
WRITING. 

B. — The  melodic  tendency  of  tin-  leading-tone  is  upward,  :i  diatonic  half-step, 
to  the  tonic  (keynote)  a.     It  may,  however,  also  move  one  degree  downward^  />. 


MAXIM. — THE  LEADING-TONE  SHOULD  NOT  skip  DOWN  IN  Tin:  OUTER  VOICES 
in  THE  CONNECTION  OF  THE  CHORDS,  V— I  (authentic  cadence — 45)  at  c;  it  may  skip 
down  in  the  middle  voices,  where  the  upward  tendency  of  the  leading-tone  is  not  so 
noticeable,  if  the  Bass  progresses  in  contrary  motion  las  at  d),  so  as  to  avoid  cov- 
ered fifths  (  as  at  e).     See  57, 

57.  Covered  Fifth  and  Octave  Progressions.  —  Rule  III  (43) 
prohibits  the  progression  in  parallel  motion  of  perfect  (or  parallel*  fifths  and 
octaves.  In  the  foregoing  section  (  50 — Maxim  |  there  is  mentioned  faulty 
progression  of  covered  fifths. 

A. — Covered  fifths  occur  whenever  any  two  voices  move  from  an  interval  in 
parallel  motion  into  a  perfect  fifth  (a),  whereby  one  or  more  fifths  are  concealed  or 
covered  (by  skipping  over  them),  and  they  are  called  COVERED  PIFTH   PROGRESSIONS 

(b,  c,  d,).     The  small  notes  give  the  fifths  which  are  covered. 
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B. — COVERED  OCTAVES  occur  whenever  any  two  voices  move  from  an  interval  in 
parallel  motion  into  a  perfect  octave  [e),  thus  skipping  over  one  or  more  octaves;  such 
are  called  COVERED  octave  PROGRESSIONS. 


m 


N.  B. — A  progression  of  covered  fifths  and  octaves,  containing  but  one  covered 
fifth  or  octave,  is  not  objectionable  in  four-part  writing  ;  but  those  containing  more 
than  one  covered  fifth  or  octave  are  very  unpleasant. 

MAXIM. — Progressions  of  covered  fifths  and  octaves  are  allowed  if  one  voice 
moves  by  degrees  and  the  other  skips  ib.o.  They  are  to  be  avoided  if  both  voices 
skip  (c,  d,). 


(24) 

58.      Sequence.     A  sequence  (from  scqui — a  following,  or  that  which 

follows)  is  an  imitation  or  continuation   in  regular  intervals  of  a  phrase 

or  MODEL. 

Model.       Sequence.        Seq.  Model.  Seq.  Scq.  *         Seq. 


N  B. — In  the  sequence  the  different  voices  must  hold  the  same  position  and 
relation  to  each  other  that  they  held  to  each  other  in  the  model  This  causes,  at  times, 
a  relaxation  of  the  rules  of  connection  and  progression,  as  is  the  case,  for  example,  in 
the  resolution  and  progression  of  the  intervals  of  the  diminished  triad  (54),  which 
occurs  at 

The  regularity  in  the  progression  of  the  different  voices  in  the  sequence  gives  it 
its  satisfactory  character,  and  smooths  over  an  occasional  irregular  connection  or  pro- 
gression.    Parallel  fifths  and  octaves,  however,  arc  absolutely  prohibited. 

EXERCISE  XX. — Work  out  the  given  Basses  below  in  sequences,  as  shown  in  the  following 
example  : 

-I __J h__J i_r-^i 


MAXIM. — The  doubling  of  the  leading-tone  (in  the  triad  upon  the  vn°  degree), 
as  also  the  progression  of  an  augmented  fourth  (at  *  N.  B.),  is  allowed  only  in  the 
sequence.     (See  59.) 
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59. — Tritone. — The  step  of  an  augmented  fourth  (which  occurs  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  seventh  tone  of  the  major  scale,  Ex.  XX — N.  B.) 
embraces  three  major  seconds  ;  it  is  consequently  called  tritone  (tri — three, 
and  tonus — tone).     (See  13 — C,  N.  B.) 

N.  B. — The  two  tones  constituting  the  tritone  (fourth  and  seventh  of  the  scale), 
form  an  unmelodious  step  if  sounded  in  succession,  and  also  an  un harmonious  (disso- 
nant) relation  if  sounded  simultaneously  (see  54 — N.  B.). 

MAXIM.  In  the  progression  of  the  voices  in  chord  connection  the  augmented 
fourth  (tritone)  should  be  avoided.     (See  58 — Maxim.) 

60.  Relation  of  Concords. —Concords  containing  one  common- 
tone  (a)  have  a  more  satisfactory  harmonic  relation  than  those  containing 
two  common-tones  &),  while  the  connection  of  concords  lacking  a  common- 
tone  is  satisfactory  only  in    some   instances,  as:   IV   V.,  V.  vi.,  I.  II.  (<■); 

onnection  of  the  triads  in.  IV.  being  the  most  rare  (d). 

b  c  d 


IV     V.    V.    VI.    I.      II.      in.   IV. 
REMARK,     it  may  easily  be  observed  thai  Ui<   succession  of  concords  containing  two  connect 
tag  tones  sound  Bomewhat   weak  in  their  harmonic  connection    ;it  6  .while  ;i  succession  containing 
pn<  common  tone  sounds  more  emphatic,  harmonically,  more  decisive    at  a]  ;  a  succession  oj  <  otu  ot  as 
lacking  m  common-tone    at .    have  thi  charai  U  r  of  rugged  firmness, 
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61.  Extended  Authentic  Cadence. — The  two  simple  cadences  are 
mentioned  in  45  and  4(3.  The  simple  authentic  cadence  (V.  I.)  may  be 
extended  by  adding  another  triad,  thus  forming  the  authentic  close  with 
three  triads.  Two  triads  of  the  scale  are  especially  adapted,  on  account  of 
their  close  relation  to  the  dominant  triad,  to  form  this  extension.  These 
are  :  the  sub-dominant  triad  (IV.)  and  the  super-tonic  triad  (11.). 

We  have  thus  two  forms  of  the  extended  close,  viz. : 

A. — Sub-dominant — Dominant — Tonic:  IV.  V.  I. 
B. — -Super-tonic — Dominant — Tonic  :  11.  V.  I. 


iv.     v.      1.        a.     v.      1. 


REMARK.— In  the  foregoing  connection  of  the  chords,  n.  V.,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  common- 
tone  D  which  occurs  in  the  two  chords  is  not  retained  m  the  sum,-  voice  see  39).  This  was  done  to 
avoid  the  unpleasant  relation  of  the  tritonk  59— N.  B.  ,  or  its  inversion,  the  diminished  fifth 
54— N.,B.  ,  which  is  distinctly  noticeable  in  four-part  harmony  C  ,  more  so  in  three-part  harmony  </  , 
and  is  altogether  prohibited  "in  two-part  counter-point  a,  b}  .  It  always  occurs  between  two  voices 
moving  a  whole  step  up  or  down  in  major  thirds  a  or  minor  sixths  b).  Although  the  tkitoxe  appears 
neither  in  the  same  voice  nor  is  it  sounded  simultaneously,  nevertheless  its  unpleasant  relation  can  be 
distinctly  noticed  in  these  examples. 


In  four-part  harmony  this  progression   of  major  thirds  forming  the  Iritone.  as  at  a,  or  minor 
Sixths,  forming  the  diminished  fifth    at   "■  and  /»  ,  is  in  some  instances  very  objectionable  ;  as  : 


Some  theorists  have  attributed  these  unpleasant  progressions  to  the  covered  octaves  57— B  i 
contained  in  the  examples  at  c.  If  this  were  the  real  cause  the  covered  octaves  found  in  57 -B  would 
be  equally  objectionable,  which  is  not  the  case,  however.    That  the  unpleasantness  does  not  lie  in  the 

d  OCtaveS,  but  in  the  tritonk,  may  be  casilv  observed  by  playing  the  example  at  '■  and  then  the 
example  at  r,  in  the  latter  the  covered  octave  is  still  found,  but  the  tritonr  is  avoided  by  changing  the 
BtoBi.    See  63— Remark. 

EXERCISE   XXI.— Write  the  two  forms  of  the  above  extended  i  adeni  I  9  in  all  the  major  scales 

62.  Harmony  in  Open  Position. — A  succession  of  chords  in  open 
position' (  see  47  )  enables  the  four  voices  I  33  I  to  move  with  more  free- 
dom than  is  the  case  if  in  close  position ;  e.  g.: 


n^nim^ii^ 


IV. 
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V. 


I. 


C:    I.  II.       V.         vi.       in. 

N  B.— \s  the  Tenor  (if  placed  in  the  Treble  clef)  comes,  at  times,  to  lie  too  high 
(as  in  example  in  Ex.  XX.,  58,),  it  may  be  placed  in  the  bass  clef,  as  above,  in  order  to 
keep  it  within  its  vocal  compass  (34). 

EXERCISE  XXII.— Write  the  given  Bass  in  Ex.  XIX.  in  open  position,  as  shown  above. 


(26) 

g3.  Harmonization  of  the  Major  Scale  with  Primary  Triads. — . 
The  seven  tones  of  the  major  scale  are  contained  in  the  three  primary  triads 
(31 — Remark).  By  placing  the  scale  (as  a  melody')  in  the  Soprano,  as 
helow,  we  may  add  the  other  parts,  which  is  called  harmonizing  A  mel- 
ody.    The  scale  is  thus  harmonized  with  the  three  primary  triads ;  e.  g. : 


The  foregoing  ascending  scale  is  the  melody,  which  should  not  be  altered.  The 
Alto  is  placed  in  the  Bass-clef  in  the  first  two  chords,  for  the  sake  of  more  convenient 
notation. 

REMARK. — At  a  the  Alto  moves  from  G  (which,  as  common-tone,  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
according  to  Rule  I. — 39'  to  B,  a  third  up.  This  license  is  justified  in  this  case,  as  the  harmony  is 
brought  closer  to  the  melody,  thereby  giving  it  more  transparency  and  clearness.  This  would  not 
have  been  attained  if  the  G  in  the  Alto  had  been  retained  as  common-tone,  thereby  forcing  the  Tenor 
to  move  to  B  below  ;  thus  bringing  the  harmony  too  near  the  Bass,  which  sounds  too  heavy  ;  e  g. : 


If 


^=^ 


I.        V. 

At  b  the  i".  in  the  scale  gives  us  the  choice  between  the  tonic  triad  (C,  E,  G,  and  the  dominant 
triad  <',,  B,  I).  .  But  as  the  Soprano  moves  from  the  F  to  the  G,  the  tonic  triad  is  preferable  to  the  dom- 
inant triad,  as  the  Bass  would  if  the  dominant  triad  were  employed  likewise  move  from  F  up  to  0 
which  would  give  us  parallel  octaves,  thus: 


£=   3 
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iv.      v. 

At  e  the  Soprano  holds  the  leading-tone,  which  is  found  in  the  primary  triads  only  in  the  dom- 
inant.    The  l!.-i-^  moves  from  !•'  to  (',  :   the  Alto  is  thus  obliged  to  move  to  I),  in  order  to  avoid  a  parallel 
•   with  the  Bass,    The  Tenor  cannot  proceed  to  D    as  this  would  produce   parallel  fifths  with  the 

nor   down    to   the    B,  which    would    be   doubling   the    leading-tone      Rule  IV.— 56     :   it  can.  ■ 
quently,  only  move  down  a  fourth,  to  the  fundamental.  ('».     The  progression  of  the  Alto  and  Tenor  thus 
I  fifth  (  57— A  ),  which  is  not  as  objectionable  in  the  middle   parts  as  it  would  be  in  the 
outer  parts. 

AX  d  the  tonic  triad  appears  in  open  position    62  .    This  open   position  of  the  tonic  triad  could 

not  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  Open  position  of  tin   dominant  chord  preceding. 

EXERCISE  XXIII.— Harmonize  all  the  major  scales  as  in  exampli 


QUESTIONS  TO  CHAPTER   I.— B. 

50 — 48.  Upon  which  1  the  major  scale  are  the  collateral  triads  formed ?  51 — 4-9.   Upon 

which  re  tin    minor  triads  formed?    ;..-    50.     Upon  which  degree  of  the 

major   scab    is  the  diminished    triad   found'      53     50.     What  intervals  COmpos(    a  diminished   triad? 

,1.  What  is  1  55—51.    Which  triads  ol  the  major  scale  are  concords  ?    56    52.   what  is 

adiscord?  7  53.  what  is  a  resolution  of  a  dissonance?  5s— 54-.  Which  is  the  regular  resolution 
oi  the  intervals  oi  the  diminished  triad  ?  .-54.  which  chord  of  the  scale  does  the  diminished  triad 
55.  What  is  a  disjunct  and  a  conjunct  mo\,  nu  111  ol  a  voice  '  61— 56.  Which  arc  the 
twoch  the  leading-  56.  Which  an   thi  two  rules  regarding  the  doubling  and 

the  melodii  tendency  oi  thi    leadlng-tom  I    63    57 .  what  is  .,  covered  fifth  and  octave  progr*  - 

.7.  Which  covered  j fths and  illowed?    65    58.   What  is  a  sequence ?    66—  59.  What 

Isatritone?  <>;—  59.  what  is  the  rule  regarding  the  tfitone?  ».s—  61.  which  succession  of  triad: 
constitutes  the  two  forms  of  tin  1  steaded  cadence  ' 
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Chapter  II. 

THE  TRIADS  OF  THE  MINOR  SCALE. 

64.  The  Minor  Modes. — The  science  of  music  employs  two  differ- 
ent modes  (or  forms)  of  the  minor  scale.  Both  of  these  modes  have  a 
certain  artificial  formation,  in  so  far  as  some  of  the  seven  tones  of  the  scale 
are  chromatically  altered  (6  ),  without  such  alteration  being-  indicated  in  the 
key-signature. 

A.  —The  seven  tones  of  the  minor  scale,  as  indicated  by  the  key-signature,  form 
one  of  the  authentic  modes  of  the  Greeks:  namely,  the  .Koi.ian  modi;.  This  scale 
lacks  the  leading-tone  (5 — G)  ;  e.  g.: 

Eolian  Mode. 


B. — In  the  HARMONIC  minor  scale  the  seventh  is  chromatically  raised,  ascending 
and  descending,  which  gives  us  the  leading-tone,  but  also  an  unmelodious  step  of  an 
augmented  second  {  H-  C)  between  the  sixth  and  seventh;  thus  : 

Harmonic  Minob  Scale. 


m 


■    —  !    Aug.  2d.  |  |   Aug.  2d.   !  ^    ■=■    ■*■ 

C— In  the  MELODIC  minor  SCALE  the  sixth  and  seventh  are  raised  in  ascending 
and  again  lowered  in  descending;  thus  the  augmented  second  is  avoided  and  the  lead- 
ing-tone retained  (ascending  only),  which  makes  this  minor  mode  more  satisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  melody. 

Melodic  Minob  Sc  lle. 
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65.  The  Harmonic  Minor  Scale. — In  forming  the  chords  of  the 
minor  scale  we  employ  the  seven  tones  of  the  harmonic  minor,  not  the 
melodic  minor  scale.     Of  the  latter  mention  will  be  made  in  \'i'.\. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  harmonic  minor  scale  ( chromatically  raised  seventh 
and  augmented  second)  will  receive  special  consideration  in  67 — N.  B.  and  '■'<. 

66.  Primary  Triads.  —  The  primary  triads  of  the  minor  scale  are 
formed  (like  those  of  the  major  scale — 31)  upon  the  first  (i.),  fourth  i  iv.  . 
and  fifth  (V.)  degree  of  the  harmonic  minor  scale ;  viz.: 


'*-- 


The  triads  formed  upon  the  first  degree  tonic  triad,  and  fourth  degree — sub- 
dominant  triad,  are  minor  triads  ;  the  triad  formed  upon  the  fifth  degree  DOMINANT 
triad,  is  a  major  triad. 

N.  B. — The  PRIMARY  TRIADS  of  the  minor  scale  express  the  minor  character  ol 
the  minor  scale  as  definitely  as  the  primary  triads  of  the  major  scale  express  the  major 
characier  of  the  major  scale.  These  primary  triads  have  also  the  same  close  relation 
to  each  other  as  those  of  the  major  scale  (32)  ;  viz.  : 


:=|r 
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(37.  Dominant  Triad  of  the  Minor  Scale. — The  dominant  (domi- 
nating or  governing  triad,  29 — N.  B.)  is  the  triad  which  brings  the  other 
triads  of  the  scale  in  closer  relation  with  the  tonic  triad  (45). 

The  dominant  triad  of  the  minor  scale  is  composed  of  the  same  intervals  as 
those  of  the  dominant  triad  of  the  major  scale;  namely,  a  major  third  and  a  perfect 
fifth — thus  forming  a  major  triad  ;  e.  g.: 

i_j*        .__       _^       .^        ^j       tr^ 
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N.  B. — The  chromatic  raising  of  the  seventh  (leading-tone)  of  the  harmonic 
minor  scale  (64 — B)  is  particularly  required  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  major 
triad  upon  the  fifth  degree — dominant  triad — as  without  a  major  triad  upon  this  (V.) 
degree  the  authentic  cadence  (fc>8)  would  be  unsatisfactory;   for  example: 


oi^=!zi=r 


68.  Authentic  and  Plagal  Cadence  of  the  Minor  Scale.  —  The 
two  simple  cadences  of  the  minor  scale  are  formed  of  the  same  succession  of 
triads  as  those  of  the  major  scale  (-45,  46, )  ;  namely  : 

AUTHENTIC  CADENCE — V.  i.  :  Dominant — Tonic  (a)  ; 

I'i.m.ai,  CADENCE  —  tv.  I. :  Sub-dominant — Tonic  (/>). 

'.  «J  \'l  II  i\  l«  II 


V.  I.  IV.  I. 

REMARK.— As  the  chromatically  raised  seventh  of  the  harmonic  minor  scale  is  not  indicated  by 
the  key-signature  64-r-B),  it  will  be*  necessary  to  indicate  it  by  a  sign  over  the  Bass,  as  at  a.  Any 
chromatic  sign  ( Iti  X,  «■,  \  ' ', )  above  a  Bass  note  as  at  at  always  refers  to  the  third  of  the  note  in 
the   Bass,  which  must  i»  raised  or  lowered  as  the  mijh  may  indicate. 

(39.  Collateral  Triads  of  the  Minor  Scale. — The  collateral  (or 
secondary  |  triads  of  the  minor  scale  are  formed,  like  those  of  the  major 
scale  (48),  upon  the  second  (ll.°),  third  (III.'),  sixth  (VI.),  and  seventh 
'Yii.    ■  degree  of  the  scale;  thus: 


=ff=I=f§^E3i 


N.  B.  The  triads  upon  the  n.°  and  vii."  degree  are  diminished  triads  (60)_;  the 
triad  upon  the  VI.  degree  is  a  major  triad.  The  triad  upon  the  III.'  degree  is  ex- 
plained in  '<  0, 

remark.  The  meaning  <>f  the  numerals  indicating  the  degrees  of  the  scale  have  been  ex- 
plain) d  in  48.  50— Remarks. 


(  29  ) 

70.  The  Augmented  Triad. — The  triad  found  upon  the  third  de- 
gree of  the  minor  scale  (69  )  consists  of  a.  fundamental,  a  major  third,  and 
an  augmented  fifth  ;  thus  forming  a  combination  of  intervals  called  the 
augmented  triad — so  called  on  account  of  the  augmented  fifth  ;  e.  g. : 


b 


U 


-^-KiiiMlnuM-ntal 

o:    III'. 

N.  B. — The  augmented  triad  is  the  most  discordant  of  all   the   triads  (see    72)- 

REMARK.— The  augmented  triad,  in  order  to  distinguish  it   in  the  numerals  indicating  the  d< 

grees    from  the  other  triads  of  the  scale    69  ,  receives  a  large  numeral  with  a  comma 

EXERCISE  XXIV.— Write  out  the  triads  of  the  minor  scale,  as  in  example  in  09  in  all  the  minor 
scales.     The  Roman  numerals  indicating  the  degrees  must  be  carefully  marked. 

71.  Concords  and  Discords  of  the  Minor  Scale. — The  major  scale 
contains  six  concords  (51  )  and  one  discord  (52  ),  while  the  minor  scale 
contains  but  four  concords  and  three  discords;  viz.: 

Concords. — The  minor  triads  upon  the  i.  and  iv.  degree  and  the  major  triads 
upon  the  V.  VI. ; 

Discords. — The  diminished  triads  upon  the  n.°  and  vn.°  degree  and  the  aug- 
mented triad  upon  the  III.' 

N.  B. — The  concords  require  no  particular  resolution  (51— N.  B.),  as  their  conso- 
nant ( independent)  character  permits  of  their  easy  connection  with  other  concords 
(60)  ;  the  discords,  however,  require  definite  resolution  (52). 

72.  Resolution  of  the  Discords  of  the  Minor  Scale. — The  ex- 
tremely dissonant  character  of  the  augmented  triad  (70 — X.  B.)  makes  its 
connection  with  other  chords,  as  also  its  introduction,  unsatisfactory  and 
harsh. 

A. — The  augmented  fifth  in  the  AUGMENTED  triad  (being  the  real  dissonant 
interval  and  leading-tone — 56)  moves  a  diatonic  half-step  upwards  to  the  keynote: 
tonic  (at  a). 

The  introduction  of  the  augmented  triad  will  be  less  harsh  if  the  augmented 
fifth  (which  is  the  dissonant  interval )  is  held  over  ( in  the  same  voice)  from  the  preced- 
ing chord,  so  that  the  tone  which  forms  the  augmented  fifth  (the  dissonant  i  is  pre- 
pared (b). 


a:   III'.    VI 


B. — The  resolution  of  the  diminished  triad  upon  the  seventh  degree  i  leading-tone ) 
as  also  that  upon  the  second  degree,  is  the  same  as  that  upon  the  seventh  degree  in  the 
major  scale  (54);  namely:  fundamental,  a  diatonic  half-step  up;  fifth,  a  diatonic  de- 
gree down  ;  third,  a  degree  up  or  down,  as: 


N.  B. — The  fundamental  of  the  diminished  triad  upon  the  second  (n.°)  d< 
may  be  doubled,  as  it  is  not  the  leading-tone  (  see  76 — B). 

L 
REMARK— A  -,  X,  or  a  <".  after    a  number  (as  at  a.  b,\    shows  that   the   tone  indicated   by  the 
figure  should  be  raised 


f.SO) 

73.  The  Augmented  Second. — The  interval  of  the  augmented  sec- 
ond between  the  sixth  and  seventh  degree  of  the  harmonic  minor  scale 
i  <;4 — B)  is  considered  an  unmelodious  progression  (  or  step  )  in  chord-connec- 
tion, not  so,  however,  if  it  occurs  in  melody. 

RULE  V.  -The  progression  of  an  augmented  second  upward  or  downward  in 
any  voice  should  be  avoided  in  chord-connection  if  the  tiuo  tones  (forming  the  aug- 
mented second  I   belong  to  different  chords  (see  74). 

74.  Connection  of  the   Triads  V.   VI.  of  the   Minor  Scale. — In 

the  connection  of  the  two  major  triads  of  the  minor  scale — dominant  with 
sul>-mediaut  I  V.  VI.)  the  common-tone  is  lacking  (43) ;  the  voices  must  con- 
sequently  be  led  in  contrary  motion  with  the  Bass,  in  order  to  avoid  parallel 
fifth  and  octave  progressions  (42  ).  Besides  these  errors,  -we  have  also  to 
observe  the  rule  regarding  the  augmented  second  (73),  which  always  occurs 
between  these  triads. 
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VI.       V. 


At  a  the  connection  is  faulty  on  account  of  the  parallel  fifth  between  the  Bass 
and  Alto,  and  the  parallel  octave  between  the  Bass  and  Soprano.  At  b  there  is  a  faulty 
progression  of  an  augmented  second  in  the  Tenor. 

MAXIM.  -In  the  connection  of  the  triads  upon  the  V.  VI.  degree,  the  faulty  pro- 
gressions can  be  avoided  by  doubling  the  third  of  Hie  triad  upon  IlieW.  degree  (as  atO. 

N.  B. — In  the  connection  of  the  triad  upon  the  VI.  with  the  triad  upon  the  V. 
degree  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  out  the  octave  of  the  fundamental  of  the  triad  upon 
the  VI.  degree  (if  it  is  contained  in  an  upper  voice)  in  order  to  avoid  either  a  parallel 
octave  or  an  augmented  second;  as: 


Faulty. 


"-     '5 
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Faulty. 
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VI.       V. 


VI. 


V, 


At  d  ami  e  the  fundamental  of  the  triad  upon  the  VI.  degree  is  doubled  (  Bass  and 
Soprano).  The  octave  of  the  fundamental  in  the-  Soprano  must  consequently  either 
move  down,  as  at   </,      which   is    a   parallel   octave   with    the   Bass, — or  move  up,  as  at  <  . 

which  i--  a  faulty  step,  being  an  augmented  second. 

In  order  to  avoid  both  these  errors  it  will  he  necessary  to  take  out  the  octave  of 
the  fundamental  and  move  up  tn  the  third  of  the  same  chord,  which  will  douhle  the 
third  of  the  triad  upon  the  VI.  degree,  as  at  /.      See  Maxim. 

REMARK,  ill'  connexion  of  the  triad  upon  the  VI.  degree  with  the  triad  upon  tin-  V.  degree 
.  >f  the  mjnoi  scale  is  tin  most  difficult  for  the  student  on  ao  iun1  oi  the  resulting  parallel  fifths, 
parallt  ind  the  faulty  Btep  •>)   the  augmented  second,  which  always  occur  in  the  connection 

of  these  t«"  triads     The    student  should    therefore  work  out    the  following  Ex.  very  carefully,  not 

in  an  i:n; 


EXERCISE  XXV.    Write  out  tin   connection  <>f  tin-  triads  upon  the  V.  VI.  degree,  as  at 
mi  all  the  minor  scah  s, 


and 


(3i  ) 

75.     Extended  Cadences  of  the  Minor  Scale. —  We  have  in  the 
minor  scale  (  as  in  the  major  scale,  61, )  two  forms  of  the  extended  autheii 
tic  cadence  ;  namely  : 

A.— First  Form:  iv.  V.  I.— Sub-dominant— Dominant   -Tonic  (a); 

B.— Second  Form:  ii.    V.  t. — Super-tonic— Dominant— Tonic  {b).    See  Remark. 

b 
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REMARK.— The  regular  resolution  of  the  diminished  triad  upon  the  n."  degree  is  explained  in 
72— B  and  N.  B.  ;  the  foregoing  resolution    *    is  irregular,  but  very  effective  in  the  cadence. 

EXERCISE  XXVI.— Write  out  the  two  forms  of  the  extended  cadence  in  all  the  minor  scales. 

76.  Fundamental  Triads.— The  triads  of  the  major  (31,  48,  )  and 
minor  scales  (GO,  <>!>,  |  thus  far  treated  of,  are  all  fundamental  triads;  so 
termed  because  the  Bass  (or  lowest  voice)  always  takes  the  fundamental  of 
a  triad,  which  gives  us  the fundamental  position  of  a  chord,  or  FUNDAMENTAL 
chord.     This  can  not  be  gained  by  any  other  means. 

N.  B.— Fundamental  Triads  give  a  succession  of  chords,  a.  firmness  and  solidity 
of  foundation  (see  60  ).     The  fundamental  triads  of  the  major  and  minor  scale  are: 
A. — Triads  of  the  major  scale  : 

„  .     /  — major  triads  upon  the  I.  IV.  and  V.  degree  ; 

oncor       ^  — minor  triads  upon  the  u.  in.  and  VI.  degree. 

Discord — diminished  triad  upon  the  vn.°  degree. 


|  Discord.! 


-Triads  of  the  minor  scale  : 

c  ,     f  — major  triads  upon  the  V.  and  VI.  degree  ; 

oncor       (  — MINOR  xriads  upon  the  I.  and  iv.  degree. 

Discords    f  — diminished  TRIADS  upon  the  n.°  and  vn.°  degree  ; 
I  — AUGMENTED  TRIAD  upon  the  III.'  degree. 


!Coe 


Disc. 


Cone. 
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EXERCISE  XXVII. — Form  major,  minor,  diminished,  and  augmented  triads  upon  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing tones  :  C,  F,  B,  D,  G.  I!  '.  F#. 

77.  Pure  Four-Part  Writing. — The  progression  of  the  four  voices 
(33  )  in  chord-connection  in  conformity  with  the  rules  thus  far  laid  down  is 
termed  pure  four-part  writing. 

N.  B. — The  rules  of  Pure  Four-Part  Writing  constitute  the  basis  of  all  forms  of 
composition.  A  facilitv  in  Pure  Four-Part  Writing  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  great 
deal  of  practice  in  chord-connection. 


(32) 


78.  Figured  Bass — Thorough  Bass. — The  term  figured  Bass  is 
applied  to  a  Bass-part  over  or  under  which  are  marked  the  signs  and  figures 
referring  to  the  intervals  of  the  chord  indicated  by  the  note  in  the  Bass, 
as  at  a.  Thorough  Bass  is  the  science  of  working  out  the  figxired  Bass 
according  to  the  principles  of  harmony. 

The  example  at  a  gives  us  a  figured  Bass  in  a  minor  key,  which  is  worked  out  at  b 
according  to  the  principles  of  "  Thorough  Bass  "  or  "  Harmony." 
or,  %  *       5|  '% 


i.        iv.      V.        i.        VI.         V.      III-.     VI. 

79.  Uncertain  Location  of  a  Triad.  —  The  major,  minor,  and 
diminished  triad have  no  definite  location  ;  the  augmented  triad  has  ;  e.g.: 

A  major  triad  is  formed  upon  the  I.  TV.  and  V.  degree  of  a  major  scale,  and 
upon  the  V.  and  VI.  degree  of  a  minor  scale  (a). 

A  minor  Triad  is  formed  upon  the  II.  in.  and  iv.  degree  of  a  major,  and  upon 
the  I.  and  IV.  degree  of  a  minor  scale  (b). 

A  diminished  triad  is  formed  upon  the  VII.0  degree  of  amajor  and  upon  the  ii.° 
and  vi  i.°  degree  of  a  minor  scale  (  c ). 

ah  a  d 

C:  I.  Bfe:  ii.  Ify:  vu°.       a:  IIP. 

'>r<,:  IV.  orAfe:in.    ordjyivn0. 

orP:  V.  orEfr:  vi.    orbfr:  n°. 

or   f:  V.  or    c:  I. 

or  e:  VI.  or   g:  iv. 

N.  B.-  A  major  triad  is  thus  found  in  five  different  keys  (o);  a  minor  triad  in 
five  different  keys  (b)  ;  a  diminished  triad  in  three  different  keys  (c)\  and  an  aug- 
mented triad  in  one  scale  only  (d).  The  latter  is  the  only  triad  which  has  a  definite 
location. 

REMARK. — The  large  letters  have  reference  to  the  major  and  the  small  letters  to  the  minor 

EXERCISE  XXVIII— Work  out  the  figured  Bass  below.  Particular  attention  must  be  given  to 
the:  connection  of  the  triads  VI.  V.  VI.     Sec  74. 


1     3  f 


«  i.  iv.  V.  VI.  iv.  l. 
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VI.  iv.  u».  V.    I. 
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QUESTIONS  TO  CHAPTER   II. 

6o — 64.  How  many  different  minor  modes  have  we?  What  are  they  called?  70— 64.  Which 
tone  of  the  harmonic  minor  BCale  IS  chromatically  raised?  ;i-64.  Between  which  degrees  of  the 
harmonic  minor  scale  do  we  find  the  augmented  second?  72—65.  Upon  which  of  the  two  minor  scales 
do  we  form  the  harmony?  7.^—66.  Upon  which  degrees  do  we  find  tne  primary  triads?  74—66.  What 
kind  of  triads  are  the  primary  triads  }  7s— 67.  What  intervals  form  the  dominant  triad  of  the  major  and 
minor  scale?  76  69.  Upon  which  degrees  do  we  find  the  collateral  triads?  77—69.  What  kind  oi 
chord  (lateral  triads;'     ;v    70.    What   intervals  constitute  the  augmented  triad?     711—  71. 

which  triads  of  the  minor  scale  an  tnd  which  discords  ?    Bo    72.  How  do  we  resolve  the  aug- 

mented fifth?  Bi  73.  what  is  the  rule  regarding  the  augmented  second  ?  82—75.  Which  succession 
of  triads  constitutes  the  two  forms  of  the  extended  cadences?  83— 7©.  what  are  fundamental 
chords?  B4— 79.  Upon  which  degrees  of  th<  major  and  minor  scale  do  we  find  major  triads  ?  85—  79. 
Dpon  which  degrees  of  the  major  and  minor  Male  do  we  find  minor  triads?    86 — 79.  Upon  which  de- 

of  the  major  and  minor  scale  do  we  find  diminished  triads  ' 


(33) 


Chapter  III. 
INVERSION  OF  CHORDS.— DERIVED  CHORDS. 

80.  Inversion  of  a  Triad. —  The  position  of  the  three  upper  voices 
does  not  change  the  character  of  a  chord  as  long  as  the  Bass  (or  lowest  part ) 
takes  the  fundamental  or  root  of  a  chord  (47 — X.  1!.  I  as  at  a,  b. 

If  the  Bass  (or  lowest  voice-)  takes  the  third  (c),  ox  fifth  of  a  triad  (</),  the  CHAR- 
ACTER of  the  chord  will  be  changed  completely,  but  not  its  COMBINATION  of  TONES. 
b  <■  d 


^u-g-H-g=b-g— i 


t-.,    „|„  H^UI^B 


C:  1.  C:  I  I.  I. 

In  the  fundamental  position  of  a  chord  (76)  the  regular  order  of  the  intervals  is 

1-3-5  (e)-     If  tne  order  of  the  intervals  becomes  changed  (inverted,  lit)  1>\  placing  the 

third  below,  it  (the  third)  then  is  counted  as  first-tone — being  the  lowest  (f).     If  the 

fifth  of  a  triad  is  placed  below.it  (the  fifth)  then  becomes  the  first  (or  lowest)  tone,  as  at  g-. 

/  ;/ 
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Fund.  Position.    Inverted  Positions. 
N.  B. — If  the  fundamental  of  a  triad  is  in  the  Bass  (or  lowest  voice),  we  have 
the  fundamental  position  (<'),  if  the  third  (f)  ox  fifth  {g)  is  placed  in  the  Bass  (or 
lowest  voice),  we  obtain  two  other  forms  of  the  same  chord,  which    are   called    in- 
versions OF  A  TRIAD. 

81.  Six-Chord — First  Inversion. — If  the  third  of  a  triad  is  placed 
in  the  Bass,  the  fifth  of  the  original  triad  (a)  will  then  become  third  (b),  and 
the  fundamental  of  the  original  triad  {a)  will  become  sixth  if)  of  the  Bass-note. 


3=I;|3Ei3== 
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(':  I.  C:  I. 

N.  B. — If  the  third  of  a  triad  is  placed  in  the  Bass,  we  obtain  the  first  inversion 
of  a  triad,  which  gives  the  order  of  intervals  1-3-6  (d).  The  first  inversion  of  a  triad  is 
called  six  chord,  because  the  fifth  and  root  of  the  original  chord  becomes  third  and 
sixth  of  the  Bass  note  {d,  e,). 

82.  Four-Six  Chord — Second  Inversion. — If  the  fifth  of  a  triad  is 
placed  in  the  Bass,  the  fundamental  (root)  of  the  original  triad  (a)  will  become 
fourth  (6),  and  the  third  of  the  original  triad  (a)  sixth  (t  |  of  the  Bass-note. 

b  c  <l  e 


(':  I.  C:  I. 

N.  B. — If  the  fifth  of  a  triad  is  placed  iti  the  Bass  we  obtain  the  second  inver- 
sion of  a  triad,  which  gives  the  order  of  intervals  1-4-6  lr/).  The  second  inversion  of  a 
triad  is  called  four-six  chord,  because  the  fundamental  and  third  of  the  original 
chord  become  the  fourth  and  sixth  of  the  Bass-note  (</,  c,). 

EXERCISE  XXIX.— Write  out  six  triads  in  the  three  positions, as  iu  80.  at  e,f,  g. 
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83.  Derived  Chords.  —  The  six  chord  (81)  and  the  four-six  chord 
(82)  are  not  fundamental  but  inversions  of  fundamental  chords  (80 — 
N.  B.).  Although  the  Bass  takes  the  different  tones  of  a  triad  {a,  6,  c,), 
nevertheless  the  chord  is  not  changed,  as  the  tones  employed  are  always 
the  same,  viz.:  C,  E,  G,  which  form  the  C  major  triad,  the  fundamental  of 
which  is  always  C ;  e.  g. : 


C:  I.  I.  I. 

N.  B. — The  si.r  chord  and  the  four-six  chord,  which  derive  their  origin  from  a 
fundamental  chord  (80 — N.  B.)  through  its  inversion  (6,c,),  are  called  derived  chords. 

MAXIM. — In  the  six  chord  the  fundamental  is  generally  doubled,  not  the 
Bass-note  (b)  ;  in  the  four-six  chord  the  Bass-note  is  generally  doubled,  not  the 
fundamental  (c). 

REMARK.— The  six  chord  is  indicated  in  the  figured  Bass  78)  b\'  a  6  over  or  under  the  Bass- 
note  ;  and  the  four-six  chord  by  a  4  over  or  under  the  Bass-note  [b,  c.  . 

84.  Fundamental — Bass-Tone.  —  The  Bass-note  (as  was  seen  in 
83)  is  not  always  the  fundamental  of  a  chord.  A  succession  of  funda- 
mental chords  gives  the  harmony  a  sense  of  solidity  (see  76 — N.  B). 

If  the  Bass  frequently  employs  the  six  or  the  four-six  chord  this  solidity  of  foun- 
dation will  be  weakened,  but  the  movement  of  the  Bass  will  be  more  melodious.  Com- 
pare the  following  Bass  with  examples  in  Ex.  XIX — 55. 

6 
6  6  (i  i       6  4 

C:  L         ~~iv7~^      v     i.      —     u.      i.    iv.     i~v.      L~ 

85.  Application  of  Inverted  Chords. — The  rules  regarding  the 
connection  of"  chords  are  strictly  observed  in  the  application  of  the  inverted 
chords.  The  fundamental  is  generally  doubled  in  the  six  chord  and  the  fifth 
(Bass-tone)  in  the  four-six  chord  (  Maxim,  83).  However,  this  is  not  an 
absolute  rule. 

N.  B. — Any  tone  of  a  triad  maybe  doubled — the  leading-tone  excepted  (see  56 — A) 
— if  the  melodic  progression  of  the  voices  require  it,  but  not  otherwise;  thus: 


v.     i.       —     ii.       I.     iv.      I.      v.       I. 

In  the  foregoing  working-out  of  the  given  Bass  in  H4,the  fundamental  is  doubled 
in  the  fundamental  and  six  chords,  with  the  exception  of  the  six  chord  at  a,  where 
the  fifth  is  doubled  in  order  not  to  double  the  third,  which  is  in  the  Bass.  See  91 — 
Ex.  XXXII. 

EXERCISE  XXX.— Form  a  fundamental,  a  six.  and  a  four-six  chord  upon  each  of  the  fol- 
iowing  tones  (  D  i  i  G,  a  B,  as  triads  of  the  scale  ofC  major,  and  mark  them  as  they  appear 
upon  the  degrees  <>i  the  scal<   ol  C  major  see  88— Maxim),  thus : 
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86.  Inversion  of  the  Diminished  Triad.— The  regular  resolution 
of  the  diminished  triad  is  explained  in  5-4  and  72 — B.  The  third  may 
move  one  degree  up  or  down. 

A.— The  first  inversion— six  chord— places  the  third  of  the  diminished  triad  in 
the  Bass.  The  third  (Bass-tone)  may,  consequently,  move  one  degree  down  to  the  key- 
note (a)  or  one  degree  up  to  the  third  (six  chord)  of  the  tonic  triad  (b). 

B.— The  third  (Bass-tone)  of  the  diminished  triad  is  mostly  doubled— as  the  root 
is  the  leading-tone,  which  should  not  be  doubled  (85— N.  B.)  ata,  b. 


nemm 


C— In  the  irregular  resolution  of  the  dissonant  interval  of  the  diminished 
triad  (which  is  the  diminished  fifth,  54— B,),  the  latter  may  move  one  degree  upwards, 
if  it  lie  below  the  root  (as  atr)  so  as  to  avoid  parallel'  fifths  (as  at  d).  By  placing 
the  diminished  fifth  below  the  fundamental  it  becomes  an  augmented  fourth  i  •">  | 
N.  B.).  The  irregular  resolution  of  this  will  be  satisfactory  only  in  the  middle  voices, 
as  at  a,  b,  e ;  and  especially  so  in  a  succession  of  six-chords  (e).~ 


D. — The  connection  of  the  diminished  triad  with  others  than  the  tonic  triad 
(with  which  it  naturally  connects,  72 — B,)  may  result  in  various  ways,  as  at  e.  Should 
the  fundamental  or  fifth  (the  dissonant  relation)  come  to  lie  in  one  of  the  outer  voices 
(where  its  progression  is  distinctly  noticeable),  its  treatment  should  then  be  carefully 
observed;  the  other  tone  of  the  dissonant  interval  in  the  middle  voice  may  make 
an  irregular  progression,  which  would  not  be  so  noticeable  here  (e).    See  75 — Remark. 


REMARK. — The  diminished  triad  is  used  mostly  in  it--    ■<>  st  inversion — six  chord. 

87.  Perfect  Fifth  followed  by  a  Diminished.— The  parallel  fifth 
mentioned  in  86 — C,  at  d,  is  faulty  because  the  perfccl  fifth  follows  the 
diminished  fifth. 

MAXIM. — The  progression  of  two  voices  from  a  perfect  fifth  into  a  diminished 
fifth  is  allowed  (b),  whilst  a  diminished  fifth  followed  bv  a  perfect  is  prohibited  (a); 
e.g.: 
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88,    Six  Chords  in  Succession.  —  A  succession  of  six  chords  (  86 
-B — b.  C — c,)  may  be  easily  formed  in  three  voices,  e.  g. : 
f     |      j____g— -g-fte-  b   ■        i  -       - 


^f: 
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N.  B. — A  succession  of  six  chords  for  four  voices  will  necessitate  one  of  the 
voices  to  move  alternately  in  contrary  motion  with  the  other  voices.  The  example 
in  three  parts  at  b  could  be  worked  out  in  four  parts  as  follows  : 

I     J     A  A     J       ,       . 


-rHf  v  \r  I'  P-M— -H=l 


REMARK.— The  satisfactory  effect  of  the  foregoing  succession  of  six  chords  is  principally  due 
to  the  regular  progression  of  all  voices.    See  Sequence  I  58  ). 

89.      Cadence  of  the  Four-Six  Chord. — The  four-six  chord  "has,  a 

very  decided  tendency  for  progression  (a). 

This  inclination  toward  a  definite  progression  makes  the  four-six  chord  espe- 
cially adapted  to  form  an  extended  authentic  cadence  (45)  of  the  major  and  minor 
scale  (  as  at  b,  c,). 

dbfc h-H-J=£ 


C:  I.        V. 


I.       a:  i.       V.         i. 

N.  B. — The  FOUR-SIX  CHORD  of  the  tonic  triad  (major  and  minor)  followed  by 
the  simple  form  of  the  authentic  close  (V.  I.)  forms  THE  FOUR-SIX  cadence  (b,  c,). 

EXERCISE  XXXI.— Write  out  the  cadences  of  the  four-six  chord   in   all   the   major  and  minor 
scales,  as  at  t>  and  c  above.     (  See  90— Remark.) 

90.  Forms  of  the  Extended  Cadences.  —  The  simple  authentic 
cadence  consists  of  the  chords  V.  I. — Dominant  to  Tonic  (45).  The  differ- 
ent forms  of  the  extended  authentic  cadences  are : 

A. —     First  Form — IV.  V.  I.  in  major— iv.  V.  i.  in  minor. 

»nd  Form     a.  V.  I.  in  major — n°.  V.  i.  in  minor.     (61,  75.) 
B. — Four-Six  Cadence — I.  V.  I.  in  major — I.  V.  I.  in  minor.     (  89.) 
N.  B.  — The  POUR-SIX  cadence  is  extended  by  preceding  the  latter  by  the  triad 
upon  the  IV.  degree  or  the  six-chord  of  the  triad  upon  the  n.  degree  of  the  major  and 
minor  scale,  thus  : 

C— Extend'd4-6Cad.,  ist  Form — IV.  I.V.  I.  in  major  (at  a) — iv.  i.V.l.in  minor  (at  b). 
Second  Form — II.  I.V.I,  in  major  (atr) — n.°  I.V.  I.  in  minor  (at  d). 
b  c      ,  il 


C:  IV        I. 

REMARK.— The  student  should  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  foregoing  forms  of  the 
fled  four-six  cadences     Hi  maj  write  them  out  in  all  t li<-  Bcales  instead  of  the  four-six  chord   Ex. 
xxxi;.    ii'  should,  as  an  exercise,  also  mark  the  cadences  al  the  end  of  the  examples  of  given  Bass 
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91.  Summary  of  Figured- Bass  Signs.— The  meaning  of  the  signs 
employed  in  the  Figured-Bass  exercises  are  as  follows  : 

A. — A  3,  5,  or  8  over  the  first  Bass-note  of  an  exercise  refers  to  the  position  the 
upper  voice  is  to  take  at  the  beginning  of  the  exercise  (41 — Remark). 

B. — A  s,  x,  -,  >b,  or  lj  over  a  Bass-note  in  the  exercise  always  refers  to  the  third  of 
the  Bass-note  ( <>8 — Remark  ). 

C. — A  Jf,  X,  -,  ■  ■,  or  ■«  before  or  after  a  figure  over  the  Bass  affects  the  figure  (inter- 
val )   alongside  of  which  they  are  placed,  as  in  ?^,  at  a  and  b. 

D. — A  number  with  a  stroke  through  it  ( as  in  Example  6,  second  measure  of 
exercises  below)  indicates  that  the  interval  designated  by  the  number  is  raised  a  hall- 
step. 

E. — A  ^  followed  by  a  3,  a  s,  or  a  Z  (as  in  89,  at  a  and  b)  indicates  that  the  first 
half  of  the  note  in  the  Bass  is  a  5,  and  the  other  half  a  fundamental  chord  (1-3-5 ).  A  3,  a 
s,  or  5  followed  by  a  ^  over  a  Bass-note  indicates  that  the  first  half  of  the  note  in  the 
Bass  is  a  fundamental  chord  ( 1-3-5),  antl  the  second  half  a  *j  chord. 

F. — The  large  Roman  numerals  (such  as  I.  IV.  V.  VI.  etc.,)  refer  to  major  triads 
upon  those  degrees.  The  small  Roman  numerals  ( such  as  n.  III.  VI.  1.  IV.)  refer  to 
minor  triads  upon  those  degrees  (48 — Remark).  The  small  numerals  with  an  °  (as 
vii.°  ii.°)  refer  to  diminished  triads  upon  those  degrees;  and  a  large  numeral  III  with 
a  comma  (  as  III')  indicates  the  augmented' triad  upon  the  third  degree  of  the  minor 
scale  (09,  70,). 

G. — The  large  letters  below  the  Bass-notes  indicate  the  major  scales  and  the  small 
letters  the  minor  scales,  as  in  79 — a,  b,  c. 

EXERCISE  XXXII.  — Write  out  the  exercises  given  below  for  four-part  harmony.  Whenever  dif- 
ferent positions  of  the  same  chord  succeed  each  other  ;as  in  the  following  example),  the  voices  may 
skip  to  the  other  tones  of  the  same  chord  //  >>nr  or  more  voicei  remain  stationary,  so  as  not  to  employ 

the  disjunct  motion    55    in  all  the  voices  at  the  same  time.     See  85. 
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Exercises  in  Minor  observe  the  augmented  second— 73,  74). 
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QUESTIONS  TO  CHAPTER  III. 

87— 80.  When  is  a  triad  inverted?  ^-81,  82.  How  many  inversions  of  a  triad  have  we.  and 
how  are  they  termed?  S9— 81.  What  is  a  six  chord?  00—  82.  What  is  a  four-six  chord?  91—83. 
What  are  derived  chords?  92—83.  Which  note  is  doubled  in  the  six  chord?  9;,— 83.  Which  note  is 
doubled  in  the  four-six  chord  ?  94—84.  Is  the  Bass-note  always  the  fundamental  ''  95—85.  What 
justifies  an  unusual  doubling  of  a  tone  ?  06 — 86.  Which  inversion  of  the  diminished  triad  is  mo-tly 
employed?  .-—87.  Which  succession  of  fifths  are  allowed?  '^-89.  What  constitutes  the  cadence 
of  the  fonr-six  chord ?  99 — 90.  Which  succession  of  triads  constitute  the  two  forms  of  the  extended 
four-six  cadence? 


(38) 

Chapter  IV. 
CHORDS   OF   THE    SEVENTH— SEPT-CHORDS. 

DOMINANT    SEPT-CHORD. 

92.  Sept-Chords. — All  the  chords  thus  far  treated  of  were  triads 
(76),  or  inversions  of  triads  (83).  To  the  three  tones  of  a  triad  may 
be  added  another  tone,  which  would  give  us  four  different  tones  in  a  chord, 
instead  of  three,  thus : 


It  will  be  seen  in  the  foregoing  examples  that  there  has  been  a  tone  added  to  each 
triad.  The  added  tone  is  always  the  third  above  the  fifth  of  a  triad,  which  thus  becomes 
a  seventh  from  the  fundamental,  counted  upwards  (S5).  The  four  tones  thus  construct 
a  chord-formation  of  three  thirds  ;  at  a,  for  example,  from  C  to  E,  from  E  to  G,  and 
from  G  to  B. 

N.  B. — A  formation  of  intervals  consisting  of  a  fundamental,  a  third,  a  fifth,  and 
a  seventh  is  called  a  chord  of  the  seventh  or  sept-chord  (a,  b,  c,  d,). 

REMARK. — Practical  experience  in  teaching  has  convinced  the  author  that  the  difficulties  in 
the  study  of  harmony  are  greatly  augmented  by  confusion  of  terms.  The  student  continually  confuses 
the  terms  :  seventh  chord  ;  seventh  deg  ree  ;  triad  upon  the  seventh  degree  ;  chord  of  the  seventh  upon  tin- 
seventh  degree  ;  seventh  tone  ;  leading-tone.  To  avoid  this  the  author  has  adopted  the  term  sept-chord 
— German  .  Sept-akkord  (abbreviated  from  septem — seven)  for  chord  of  the  seventh.  Being  appro- 
priate, clear,  and  concise,  its  introduction  will  need  no  further  excuse. 

93.  Dominant  Sept-Chord. — All  sept-chords  are  discords  (on  ac- 
count of  the  dissonant  seventh — 23 — N.  B.).  The  examples  in  92  demon- 
strate, however,  that  some  of  them  sound  less  harsh  to  the  ear  than  others. 

The  mildest  and  most  agreeable  sept-chord  is  that  formed  by  adding  a  seventh 
to  the  dominant  triad — V.  degree  of  the  scale  ;  thus  : 


N.  B. — The  sept-chord  formed  upon  the  V.  degree  (dominant)  of  the  scale  is 
called  dominant  sept-chord.  It  consists  of  a.  fundamental,  a  major  third,  &  perfect 
fifth,  and  a  minor  seventh.     It  is  the  mildest  of  all  sept-chords. 

94.  Dominant  Sept-Chord  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Scale. — In 
67  it  was  shown  that  the  dominant  triad  of  the  major  scale  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  minor  scale.  The  dominant  sept-chord  of  the  major  scale  has  also 
the  same  formation  as  that  of  the  minor  scale  ;  viz.  : 


N.  B. — The  dominant  sc/>t-chord  of  the-  major  and  minor  scale  is  composed  of  the 
same  intervals;  namely,  FUNDAMENTAL,  major  third,  i-j  kfe<  r  fifth,  and  minor 
SEVENTH. 

EXERCISE  XXXIII.  Writ*  out  th(  dominant  Bept  chorda  of  the  major  and  minor  scales,  as 
shown  in  tin  foregoing  example.  The  Roman  numeral  V7  indicating  the  sept-chord  upon  the  V. 
degree  must  be  marked  particularly. 


(39) 

95.     Dissonances  of  the   Dominant  Sept-Chord. —  The  dominant 

triad  (a)  is  a  concord,  which  requires  no  definite  resolution  (51 — N.  B.  . 

By  adding  a  seventh  to  the  dominant  triad  [b  )  we  receive  two  dissonant  intervals, 
which,  although  being  of  an  agreeable  nature,  nevertheless  demand  a  resolution  (53). 


C:  V.        V7. 

N.  B. — The  two  dissonant  intervals  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  are:  the  minor 
seventh  (f),and  the  diminished  fifth  from  the  third  (leading-tone)  to  the  seventh  of 
the  chord  (d). 

96.  Resolution  (  Cadence  )  of  the  Dominant  Sept-Chord. — The 
resolution  of  the  two  dissonant  intervals  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  (minor 
seventh  and  diminished  fifth)  are  as  follows  : 

A. — The  SEVENTH  descends  one  diatonic  degree  (a). 

B. — The  FUNDAMENTAL  remains  stationary  if  it  lie  in  the  middle  voices  (b),or 
moves  a  fourth  up  or  a  fifth  down  if  it  lie  in  the  Bass  (a ). 

C. — The  third  (leading-tone)  moves  a  diatonic  half-step  up  to  the  tonic,  while 
the  seventh  (diminished  fifth  from  the  leading-tone — see  54 — A.  B.)  descends  one  dia- 
tonic degree  (<). 

The  Third  may  also  make  the  skip  of  a  third  down  ;  only  in  the  middle  voices, 
however,  if  the  Bass  move  up,  as  at  d;  not  down,  as  at  c,  which  is  faulty  on  account 
of  the  covered  fifth  between  the  Alto  and  the  Bass  (see  56 — Maxim). 

a  b    ^  c  d  e  


or  V7.         I.  

D. — The  FIFTH  ( being  a  consonant  interval — 22  )  may  move  a  diatonic  degree  up 
or  down  (h). 

-S-  ■•£■  ;Jg; 
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C:  V7.       I.      a:  V7.       I.      0:  V7.       I. 

N.  B. — The  resolution  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  naturally  results  into  the  tonic 
triad  of  the  major  (/")  and  minor  scale  (g).  This  resolution  of  the  chord  forms  the 
most  effective  AUTHENTIC  cadence,  if  the  tonic  triad  fall  upon  the  principal  accent 
(down  beat)  of  a  measure,  as  at/and  £\ 

Rule  VI. — The  seventh  in  the  dominant  sept-chord  must  descend  one 
diatonic  degree. 

97.  Principal  Sept-Chord. — In  82  it  was  stated  that  the  primary 
triads — tonic,  sub-dominant,  dominant — definitely  characterized  the  major  and 
minor  scale  (G(3 — N.  B.). 

Three  triads  were  thus  required  to  express  the  tonality  (that  is,  the  establishing) 
of  the  key,  which  is,  however,  much  more  decidedly  expressed  by  the  dominant  sept- 
chord  followed  by  the  tonic  triad  (a,  p.),  as  in  these  two  chords  are  contained  all  the 
tones  of  the  scale,  excepting  the  sixth  ;  e,  g.: 

Tn  Cmajor.  B       In  a  minor. 


m  i 


mm 


C:  V7.       I.  "■■  V7.     i. 

N.  B. — The  dominant  sept-chord  is,  in  consequence  of  its  close   relation  to  the 
tonic  triad,  the  most  important  (essential)  sept-chord  of  the  major  and  minor  scale. 


(4o) 


98.     Omission  of  a  Tone  of  the   Dominant  Sept-Chord. — In  the 

regular  resolution  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  (a,  b,)  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
tonic  triad  following  js  incomplete,  as  the  fifth  is  omitted;  e.  g. 

In  Major.  6 


In  Minor. 


N.  B. — The  regular  resolution  of  the  two  dissonant  intervals  of  the  dominant 
sept-chord  ( 96— A,  B,  C,)  results  into  the  complete  tonic  triad  if  the  fundamental 
remains  stationary  (  96— B  ),  thereby  becoming  fifth  of  the  tonic  triad  following;  thus  : 

§c  d     ^      e 

C:  V7.  I.  V7.  I.  "\l.~f~ 
By  adding  the  Bass — which  takes  the  fundamental  of  each  chord — to  the  fore- 
going three  upper  voices,  we  receive  the  regular  four  parts,  at  f  g,  h.  In  these 
examples  the  sept-chord  is  incomplete,  as  the  fifth  is  omitted ;  in  its  stead,  however, 
the  fundamental  is  doubled,  and  by  retaining  it  in  an  upper  voice  becomes  fifth  of 
the  following  tonic  triad,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  examples  at  a,  b,  where  the 
sept-chord  is  complete,  but  the  following  triad  incomplete. 


C:   V7.      I.        V7.      I.       V7.      I.       V7.      I. 
MAXIM. — In  the   dominant  sept-chord  the  fifth  may  be  omitted  and  the  funda- 
mental doubled  instead  (f  g,  h).     The  third  may  likewise  be  omitted,  but  in  very 
rare  cases  (z),  as  it  is  the  leading-tone  (56  )  which  naturally  leads  up  to  the  key-note. 

99.     The  Dominant  Sept-Chord  in  the    Authentic  Cadence.— 

The  authentic  cadence  (V.  I. — 45)  is  made  much  more  definite  and  decided 
by  employing  the  dominant  sept-chord  instead  of  the  dominant  triad. 

N.  B. — The  decided  feeling  of  close  (cadence)  which  is  brought  about  by  the  reso- 
lution of  the  dominant  sept-chord  into  the  tonic  triad  (  98 — h  )  makes  its  application 
very  desirable  at  the  end  of  a  composition  (96 — N.  B.),  but  less  so  in  the  middle, 
where  the  feeling  of  close  (ending)  ought  to  be  avoided.  In  this  case  the  dominant 
triad  would  be  better  adapted,  as  it  does  not  express  this  feeling  of  close  as  decidedly 
as  the  dominant  sept-chord.     Compare  45  a,  b,  c,  with  98  f  .;',  //. 

EXERCISE  XXXIV.— Form  authentic  cadences  with  the  dominant  sept-chord  in  all  the  major 
and  minor  soaks,  and  work  out  the  Bass  given  below.     The  degrees  must  be  carefully  marked.     The 

first  hall  of  tin  ]•.  in  tin  sixth  measure  of  example  4  is  a '.'chord,  the  second  half  a  dominant  sept-chord, 
with  the  third  raised  (S).  4 
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QUESTIONS  TO  CHAPTER  IV. 
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Chapter  V. 
INVERSIONS  OF  THE  SEPT-CHORD. 

100.  Inversions  of  the  Dominant  Sept-Chord. — A  triad  has  three 
positions:  the  fundamental  position,  and  the  two  inversions  (SO — N.  B.). 
The  sept-chord  has  four  positions ;  namely  :  the  fundamental  position  (a), 
the  first  (6),  second  (c),  and  third  (d)  inversions. 

a  b  c  d 
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%)  C:  V7. 
Fund.  Pos.  Inverted  Positions. 

A. — In  the  fundamental  position  of  the  sept-chord  the  regular  order  of  the 
intervals  is  1-3-5-7  (a). 

B. — In  the  first  inversion  the  order  of  the  intervals  is  1-3-5-6  (  b). 

C. — In  the  SECOND  INVERSION  the  order  of  the  intervals  is  1-3-4-6  (r). 

D. — In  the  third  INVERSION  the  order  of  the  intervals  is  1-2-4-6  (d). 

101.  Five-Six  Chord — First  Inversion. — In  the  first  inversion  of 
the  dominant  sept-chord  (100 — B)  the  third  of  the  chord  (leading-tone) 
lies  in  the  Bass.  Counting  from  this  upward,  the  seventh  of  the  original 
chord  (a)  will  appear  as  fifth  (6),  and  the  fundamental  as  sixth  if). 

bed 


C:  V7.  -  C:  V7. 

N.  B. — In  the  first  inversion  of  the  sept-ehord  the  two  essential  tones  of  the 
chord  (  fundamental  and  seventh)  appear  as  fifth  (/>)  and  sixth  (c);  the  first  inversion 
is  consequently  called  the  FIVE-SEX  chord  [d).  In  the  figured  Bass  it  is  indicated  by 
a  5-6  over  the  Bass-note,  as  at  d. 

102.  Three-Four  Chord — Second  Inversion. — In  the  second  inver- 
sion of  the  dominant  sept-chord  ( 100— C  )  the  fifth  of  the  original  chord  lies 
in  the  Bass.  Counting  from  this  to  the  other  intervals  upward,  the  seventh  of 
the  original  chord  will  appear  as  third  (  b  )  and  the  fundamental  as  fourth  (<r). 

a  b  i-  d 


C:  V7.  C:  Y7. 

N.  B. — In  the  second  inversion  of  the  sept-chord  the  two  essential  tones  of  the 
chord  ( fundamental  and  seventh)  will  appear  as  third  (6)  and  fourth  [c)\  this  inver- 
sion is  consequently  called  three-four  chord.  In  the  figured  Bass  it  is  indicated  by 
a  3-4  over  the  Bass-note,  as  at  d. 

103.  Two-Four  Chord — Third  Inversion. — The  third  inversion 
of  the  sept-chord  (100 — D  )  has  the  seventh  of  the  original  chord  in  the 
Bass.  Counting  from  this  upward,  the  fundamental  of  the  original  chord 
appears  as  second  (6),  the  leading-tone  (third  of  the  chord)  as  fourth  (c). 

b  c  <l 
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C:  V7.  C:  V7. 

N.  B. — The  third  inversion  of  the  sept-chord  is  consequently  called  Two-FOUR 
CHORD  or  chord  OF  THE  second.     It  is  indicated  over  the  Bass  by  a  2-4  or  a  2  (d). 


(42) 


104.  Derived  Sept-Chords. — The  Jive-six  chord  (101),  the  three- 
four  chord  (102),  and  the  two-four  chord  (103),  are  not  fundamental  chords 
(76),  but  inversions  of  a  fundamental  chord.  The  inverted  chords  have 
the  same  four  tones  contained  in  the  fundamental  chord  (a).  By  placing 
the  different  tones  of  the  chord  in  the  Bass,  however,  (a,  b,  c,  d,),  the  chord 
changes  its  fundamental  character,  but  not  its  actual  formation  and  locatiofi 
upon  the  degree  of  the  scale.  The  inverted  chords  are  consequently  all 
formed  upon  the  same  degree  of  the  scale ;  namely,  the  fifth — V7. 


I11  Major. 


In  Minor. 


C:  V".  V7.  V7.  V7.     a:  V7.  V7.  V7.  V7. 

N.  B. — The  five-six  chord  (b),  three-four  chord  (c),  and  two-four  chord  (d),  are 
chords  derived  through  the  inversions  of  a  fundamental  sept-chord  (b,  c,  d).  They  are 
consequently  called  DERIVED  sept-chords. 

105.  Resolution  of  the  Inverted  Sept-Chords.  —  In  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  inverted  sept-chords  (101,  102,  103,)  the  principal  point  to  be 
observed  is  the  resolution  of  the  dissonant  intervals  (96).  These  are:  the 
diminished  fifth  (from  the  third  of  the  chord)  and  the  minor  seventh. 

A. — In  the  FrvE-Six  chord  (first  inversion)  the  third  of  the  chord,  the  leading- 
tone,  is  in  the  Bass.  This  moves  up  to  the  tonic,  while  the  diminished  fifth  (seventh) 
moves  down  one  diatonic  degree.  The  fundamental  remains  stationary,  as  it  is  in  an 
upper  voice  (96 — B)  ;  thus: 


-.>s — H — « 
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Y7.       1. 


B. — In  the  three-four  chord  (second  inversion)  the  fifth  of  the  chord  is  in  the 
Bass.     This  generally  descends  one  diatonic  degree  to  the  tonic  (b,  d,),  or  ascends  one 
diatonic  degree  to  the  third  (six  chord — c)  of  the  tonic  triad.     See  96 — D. 
b  _^-^_       '•  d 
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C:  V7.       I.  —        —  —        -     (':   V7.        I.      a:  V7.        I. 

C— In  the  two-four  chord,  or  chord  of  the  SECOND  (third  inirrsion)  the 
seventh  of  the  chord  is  in  the  Bass.  This  always  descends  one  diatonic  degree  (Rule 
VI — 96);  thus  resolving  into  the  six  chord  of  the  tonic  triad;  e.  g.: 


V7.         1  a:  V7.        i. 

EXERCISE  XXXVI.  Porm  tlu-  dominant  »epl  chord  oi  tin  keys  <>i  i>  major,  d  minor;  G.  gr ; 
F.i  i-.ii.  eb  A,  a,  ami  resolve  11  from  the  fundamental  position ;  five-si*  <//«/■</.  105— A  :  /luce-four 
chord    105    Bj;  vtva\.  two-fom  chard  I  105— C     to  the  tonic  triad  of  the  major  and  minor  scale. 
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106.  Application  of  the  Inverted  Sept-Chords, — The  regular 
resolution  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  in  its  fundamental  position  definitely 
establishes  the  close.  ( See  96 — N.  B. )  Consequently  it  is  very  available 
at  the  end  of  a  composition  or  melody,  but  less  so  in  the  middle  of  a  strain, 
where  the  feeling  of  close  (cadence)  should  be  avoided.     See  99 — N.  B. 

N.  B. — The  inverted  positions  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  (105)  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  middle  of  a  strain,  as  their  resolution  into  the  tonic  triad  does  not  give 
that  feeling  of  complete  ending  (cadence) ;  e.  g.: 

a  b  c  ■      d  e 
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1.    V7.    I 


I.    V 


I.      V7       -       I.     V 


ll.      I.     V7.     I. 

REMARK. — At  a  the  five-six  chord  resolves  into  the  fundamental  position  of  the  tonic  triad  ;  at 
b  and  d  the  two-foui  chord  resolves  into  the  six  chord  of  the  tonic  triad;  at  i  the  three-four  chord  re- 
solves into  the  fundamental  position  of  the  tonic  triad.  At  the  end  t  the  fundamental  position  of  the 
dominant  sept-chord  resolves  into  the  tonic  triad,  which  definitely  establishes  the  close  (cadence  . 

EXERCISE  XXXVII.— Form  four  dominant  sept-chords  with  the  SAME  TONE  (C  as  fundamental 
{a  .  as  major  third  five-six  chord,  at  /;  ,  as  perfect  fifth  (three-four  chord,  at  c  .  and  as  minor  seventh 
f  two-four  chord,  at  d  ,  and  resolve  these  sept-chords  to  the  tonic  triad  regular  resolution— 105  of  the 
keys  in  which  they  are  found,  as  below  see  94— N.  B.i.  Form  similar  examples  upon  these  tones : 
D,  F,  A,  E,  and  B. 
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EXERCISE  XXXVIII.— Work  out  the  Bass  given  below  as  is  shown  in  the  following  example  : 
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REMARK.— The  figures  3  and  2  over  the  Bass-note  in  the  third  measure  indicate  that  the  first 
half  of  the  note  demands  the  third  ( 3  1,  that  is  :  the  1-3-5 — fundamental  chord  ;  the  second  half  of  the 
note  forms  the  J  chord,  or  third  inversion.  The  8  and  7  over  the  G  in  the  second  last  measure  demands 
the  octave  (8)  in  the  first  half  of  the  chord  and  the  seventh  (7)  in  the  last  half,  as  indicated  in  the 
Tenor.     The  figures  with  a  stroke  are  raised  a  chromatic  half-step  as  in  105,  at  d,f  'see  91— D  . 
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QUESTIONS  TO  CHAPTER  V. 
108— IOO.  How  many  positions  has  a  sept-chord?  and  how  many  inversions?  109— IOO.  "What 
intervals  have  we  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  inversion  of  a  sept-chord?  no— IOI,  102,  103. 
How  is  the  first,  second,  and  third  inversion  of  a  sept-chord  called?  in  — 105.  What  must  be  espe- 
cially  observed  in  the  resolution  of  a  dominant  sept-chord?  112— 106.  Which  resolution  of  the  four 
positions  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  establishes  a  definite  cadence  ? 
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Chapter  VI. 
COLLATERAL  SEPT-CHORDS. 


A.-COLLATERAL  SEPT-CHORDS  OF  THE  MAJOR   SCALE. 

107.  The  Sept-Chords  of  the  Major  Scale. — The  essential  sept- 
chord  of  the  major  and  minor  scale  is  formed  upon  the  dominant  triad  (97), 
fifth  degree  (Vj.)  of  the  scale.  Upon  the  other  degrees  of  the  scale  we  like- 
wise form  sept-chords  by  adding  a  third  to  the  triads  ;  thus : 


A. — The  major  triads  upon  the  first  degree  (I.) — tonic  triad — and  fourth  degree 
( IV.) — sub-dominant  triad — have  a  major  seventh  (which  is  indicated  by  a  stroke 
through  the  seven — Ix,  IV7..). 

B. — The  minor  triads  upon  the  second  degree  (11.),  third  degree  (ill.),  and  sixth 
degree  (VI.),  have  a  minor  seventh  (being  indicated  by  a  plain  seven — n7.,  ill*.,  rv7.). 

C. — The  diminished  triad  upon  the  seventh  degree  (vn°.) — leading-tone— has  a 
minor  seventh. 

N.  B. — These  chords  are  called  collateral  sept-chords  ;  the  dominant  sept- 
chord  being  the  principal  or  essential  sept-chord  (97). 

EXERCISE  XXXIX.— Write  out  the  sept-chords  of  the  major  scale  in  all  the  major  scales  and 
mark  the  degrees,  as  above. 

108.  Dissonant  Intervals  of  the  Sept-Chords. — The  triads  upon 
the  I.,  11.,  in.,  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  degrees  of  the  major  scale  are  concords  (51) ; 
the  triad  upon  the  vn°.  is  a  discord  (52).  The  harshness  of  the  sept-chords 
formed  upon  concords  (107 — A,  B,)  can  consequently  not  be  attributed  to 
the  three  tones  forming  the  triads — -fundamental,  third,  fifth — (major  and 
minor  triads),  but  to  the  added  seventh. 

N.  B.  -The  fundamental  and  SEVENTH  constitute  the  dissonant  interval  in  all 
sept-chords. 

A. — The  major  triads  with  major  sevenths  (upon  the  L7..  and  IV''.  degree). are  the 
most  dissonant  (harsh)  of  all  the  sept-chords,  as  the  major  seventh  (if  inverted)  is  but 
a  minor  second  from  the  fundamental  (a). 

B. — The  minor  triads  with  minor  sevenths  (upon  the  1  I  -..  Ill :.,  and  iv-.  degree  ) 
are  less  harsh,  as  the  seventh  (if  inverted)  forms  a  major  second  with  the  funda- 
mental (b). 
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C— The  diminished  Triad  with  minor  seventh  (upon  the  vn°.  degree),  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  (V7.  degree),  the  mildest  discord  (c).  It  con- 
tains 1  like  the  dominant  sept-chord — 95)  two  dissonant  intervals;  viz.:  diminished 
fifth  (</)  and  minor  seventh  (<?). 
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109.  Preparation  of  the  Seventh.  —  The  extremely  dissonant 
(harsh)  character  of  the  seventh  in  the  collateral  sept-chords  |  108 — X.  B.) 
demands  the  fulfillment  of  certain  conditions  in  the  application  of  these 
chords.     These  are  as  follows  : 

A.  —The  seventh  in  the  collateral  sept-chords  mist  be  prepared    see  N.  B.i. 

B. — The  preparation  of  a  seventh  (the  tone  which  is  h<  constitute  the  seventh) 
must  be  as  long  as  the  following  seventh  (a);  it  may  be  longer  (  />  )  but  not  shorter 
(c),  as,  in  the  latter  instance,  the  preparation  would  not  be  sufficiently  noticed. 

C. — The  preparation  generally  occurs  upon  the  unaccented  part  of  the  measure 
(arsis),  while  the  dissonant  seventh  falls  upon  the  accented  part  (thesis). 

b  .  c 
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N.  B. — A  seventh  is  prepared  if  the  tone  which  constitutes  the  seventh  ( as  at  a) 
is  a  prolonged  (  or  sustained)  tone  which  forms  one  of  the  intervals  of  the  preceding 
chord,  so  that  it  is  tied,  or  held  over  by  the  same  voice  into  the  following  chord. 

110.  Resolution  of  the  Seventh. —  The  seventh  in  the  collateral 
sept-chords  must  always  descend  one  diatonic  degree  [a,  6,).  The  funda- 
mental remains  stationary  if  it  lies  in  the  middle  (or  tipper)  voices  (a,  b,),  and 
moves  a  fourth  up  or  a  fifth  down  if  it  lies  in  the  Bass,  as  at  b. 
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REMARK. — In  the  first  example  at  a  and  fi  the  seventh  of  the  chord  is  at  the  same  time  the  sev- 
enth   leading-tone  )  of  the  scale.     As  seventh  of  a  sept-chord  it  mutt  descend  one  degree    56  — B    . 

111.  Resolution  of  Sept-Chords  —  Cadence  Progression.  —  The 
sept-chords  formed  upon  concords  (major  and  minor  triads — 108)  naturally 

RESOLVE  INTO  THE  TRIAD  A   FOURTH    DEGREE    ABOVE  OR   A   FIFTH  BELOW. 

N.  B. — The  regular  resolution  of  a  sept-chord  into  the  triad  (concord)  a  fourth  de- 
gree above  or  a  fifth  below  forms  the  cadence  progression  (see  90 — N.  B.J. 

The  sept-chord  upon  the  Lf.  resolves  into  the  triad  (concord)  upon  the  TV.  (a)  ;  the 
chord  upon  the  ll7.  into  the  triad  (concord )  upon  the  V.  (b) ;  the  chord  upon  the  in7.  into 
the  triad  (concord)  upon  the  VI.  >  c)  ;  the  chord  upon  the  I V^.  into  the  diminished  triad 
upon  the  vn°. — which,  being  a  discord,  is  an  unsatisfactory  connection  (d)  ;  the  chord 
upon  the  vi7.  into  the  triad  (  concord)  upon  the  II.  (Ci.  The  resolution  of  the  dimin- 
ished triad  with  minor  seventh  is  explained  in  112. 
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See  Remark.  ' ,;' 

MAXIM. — In  the  sept-chords  the  fifth  may  be  omitted  and  the  fundamental 
doubled  (as  at  *),  thereby  enabling  us  to  retain  the  latter  as  common-tone,  which  be- 
comes fifth  of  the  following  triad  (OH — Maxim  ). 

REMARK.  -The  step  of  an  augmented  fourth  tritone'  at  d  is  faulty:  the  step  of  a  diminished 
fifth  is  preferable.     See  Maxim— 59. 
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112.  Resolution  of  the  Dim.  Triad  with  Minor  Seventh. — In 
the  sept-chord  upon  the  seventh  degree  (leading-tone )  are  contained  Two 
dissonant  intervals :  a  minor  seventh  and  a  diminished  fifth  (108 — C) ; 
both  of  these  require  a  definite  resolution. 

A. — The  fundamental  (leading-tone)  moves  a  diatonic  degree  up  to  the  tonic  (a). 

B. — The  diminished  fifth  descends  one  diatonic  degree  {b)\  see  54 — B. 

C. — The  minor  seventh  moves  (like  all  sevenths)  one  diatonic  degree  down  {a,  e,). 
abode 
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D. — The  third,  being  a  consonant  interval,  may  move  a  degree  up  or  down 
(54 — C).  If  the  third  lies  below  the  seventh,  however,  as  at  c,  it  can  not  then  move 
down,  on  account  of  the  parallel  fifth  between  the  descending  seventh  and  the  de- 
scending third.  The  third  would,  consequently,  be  obliged  to  ascend,  thus  doubling 
the  third  of  the  tonic  triad,  as  at  d.  If  the  third  lies  above  the  seventh,  as  at  e,  it  may 
then  descend,  as  it  forms  a  fourth  with  the  descending  seventh  in  this  case. 

REMARK. — The  sept-chord  upon  the  seventh  degree  naturally  resolves  like  the  diminished 
triad  upon  the  seventh  degree — 54 ,  into  the  tonic  triad  d,  <\  .  In  these  two  chords  are  con- 
tained all  the  tones  of  the  major  scale.  The  tonality  of  the  key  is  consequently  definitely 
established  through  the  connection  of  those  two  chords  (see  97).  This  chord  is,  after  the  dorainan- 
sept-chord    97   ,  the  mildest  discord  of  the  major  scale  ^see  108 — C). 

113.  Application  of  Sept-Chords.  —  In  the  application  of  the  sept- 
chords  the  point  most  to  be  considered  is  the  treatment  of  the  funda- 
mental and  seventh  (108 — N.  B.). 

A. — In  the  collateral  sept-chords  the  seventh  must  always  be  prepared  (109 — A), 
as  in  the  measures  2,  3,  4,  5  of  example. 

B. — The  seventh  in  all  sept-chords  must  descend  one  diatonic  degree  (110),  as 
in  the  measures  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 

C.  The  fundamental  remains  stationary  in  the  middle  or  upper  voices  (as  in 
measures  3,  4,  6,  7,  and  moves  a  fourth  up  or  a  fifth  down  in  the  Bass  ( 110  ),  as  in  meas- 
ures 3,  4,  6,  7. 

D. — The  fifth  ascends  or  descends  (measure  5),  or  may  be  omitted,  and  the  fun- 
damental doubled  instead  (111 — Maxim),  as  in  measures  3,  4,  6,  7. 
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Rule  VII.—  The  seventh  in  the  collateral  sept-chords  must  be  prepared  (109), 
and  resolve  |  110)  one  diatonic  degree  downward,  The  seventh  in  the  dominant  sept- 
chord  does  not  require  a  preparation  (measure  7).    See  118 — A. 

REMARK.— The  resolution  of  the  sept-chords  in  the  foregoing  example  results  into  the  triad  a 
fourth  degn  '  above  or  a  fifth  below,  which  is  the  cadence  progression  (111— N.  B.  .  This  is  the  most 
satisfactory  connection  if  the  sept-chord  be  formed  on  a  concord  and  the  following  triad  (upon  the 
fourth  degree  above  or  fifth  below  br  a  concord  likczuisc.    See  examples  in  I'll. 

EXERCISE  XL.— Work  out  the  given  Bass  and  mark  the  degrees,  as  in  example  above. 
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114.     Succession  of  Sept-Chords. — A  sept-chord  naturally  resolves 
into  the  triad  a  fourth  degree  above  or  a  fifth  below  (111). 

N.  B. — The  resolution  of  a  sept-chord  naturally  results  into  the  triad  ( a,  c ,)  or 
sept-chord  ( b,  d,)  a  fourth  degree  above  or  a  fifth  below ;  e.  g.: 

b     ,         ,         ,      c  d 


MAXIM. — In  a  succession  of  SEPT-CHORDS  in  their  natural  resolution  in  four- 
part  harmony  (as  at  fi,  d,)  THE  FIFTH  WILL  BE  POUND  WANTING  IN  BACH  ALTERNATE 
CHORD.  At  b  the  fifth  is  wanting  in  the  first  sept-chord,  but  contained  in  the  second; 
at  d  the  fifth  is  contained  in  the  first  but  is  lacking  in  the  second  chord  (113 — D). 

EXERCISE  XLI. — The  following  example  illustrates  the  working  out  of  the  given  Bass  below. 
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B.— COLLATERAL  SEPT-CHORDS  OF  THE  MINOR  SCALE. 

115.  The  Sept-Chords  of  the  Minor  Scale. — The  principal  sept- 
chord  of  the  minor  scale  is  the  dominant  sept-chord  (97).  The  collateral 
sept-chords  of  the  minor  scale  are  formed  (like  those  of  the  major  scale — 
107)  upon  the  triads  of  the  I.,  ii°..  III'.,  iv.,  VI.,  and  vn°.  degrees;  e.  g.: 


1.7..  11  r       TII'^-.      iv7.        V7.         VI^.     °vn°7. 

A. — The  minor  triad  (concord)  upon  the  1.  degree — tonic  triad — has  a  major 
seventh,  which  is  the  leading-tone  of  the  scale :  1$. 

B. — The  diminished  triad  (discord)  upon  the  ii°.  degree  has  a  minor  seventh 
(which  makes  this  chord  identical  with  the  sept-chord  upon  the  vii0..  degree  of  the 
major  scale — 107 — C)  :  n°T. 

C. — The  AUG.  triad  (discord)  upon  the  III',  degree  has  a  major  seventh :  III'£. 

D — The  minor  triad  (concord)  upon  the  iv.  degree  has  a  minor  seventh :  rv7. 

E. — The  major  TRIAD  (concord)  upon  the  VI.  degree  has  a  major  seventh  :  VI7. 

F. — The  diminished  triad  (discord)  upon  thevir.  degree  (leading-tone)  receives 
a  diminished  seventh  ;  it  is  consequently  termed  diminished  SEPT-chord.  It  is  indi- 
cated upon  the  degree  by  an  additional  °  for  the  diminished  seventh  :  thus:  cvn°7. 

REMARK.— In  the  major  scale  there  are  but  three  different  formations  of  the  collateral  sept- 
chords  107— A,  B.  C  .  while  in  the  minor  scale  there  are  six  different  formations  of  the  collateral 
sept-chords. 

EXERCISE  XLII.— Write  the  sept-chords  of  the  minor  scale,  as  above,  in  all  the  minor  scales. 
Mark  the  degrees  as  iu  example. 
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116.  Resolution  of  the  Collateral  Sept-Chords. — The  dissonant 
intervals  of  the  sept-ehords  of  the  minor  scale  receive  the  same  treatment  as 
was  found  necessary  in  the  application  of  the  sept-chords  of  the  major  scale 
(113)  ;  namely,  the  seventh  must  be  prepared  (109  )  and  must  resolve 
one  diatonic  degree  downward  (110 )  ;  Rule  VII.,  113. 

N.  B. — The  collateral  sept-chords  of  the  minor  scale  resolve  (like  those  of  the 
major,  111)  into  the  triad  a  fourth  degree  above  or  a  fifth  below  —  cadence  PRO- 
GRESSION.    (See  111 — N.  B.  and  113 — Remark.) 

A. — The  seventh  of  the  chord  upon  the  I.  degree  (tonic  triad,  115 — A)  is  the 
leading-tone.  The  latter  can,  consequently,  not  move  dozen  one  diatonic  degree  in  the 
minor  scale  (as  it  does  in  the  major,  110 — Remark),  as  the  step  downward  is  an  AUG- 
MENTED second  (  Rule  V.,  78  ),  which  progression  is  faulty  (a).  The  seventh  is  (in  this 
exceptional  case)  obliged  to  move  a  diatonic  half-step  up  to  the  tonic  (keynote) ;  thus 
resolving  into  the  fifth  of  the  triad  a  fourth  degree  above  ( N.  B.),  as  at  b.    See  Remark. 

B. — The  sept-chord  upon  the  n°.  degree  (115 — E)  resolves  like  the  diminished 
triad  upon  the  n°.  (75 — B)  into  the  dominant  chord,  a  fourth  degree  above,  not  as  its 
dissonant  intervals  suggest — to  the  triad  upon  the  III',  degree  (c).     See  Remark. 
Faultv.       b  c  Rarely. 
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C. — The  sept-chord  upon  the  III',  degree  (115 — C  )  resolves  to  the  triad  a  fourth 
degree  above   (d),  as  does  the  triad  (72 — A).     See  Remark. 

D. — The  sept-chord  upon  the  iv.  and  VI.  degree  (115 — D  and  E  )  resolve  into  the 
diminished  triads  (discords)  a  fourth  degree  above,  as  at  e  andf.     This  resolution 
is  not  often  employed,  as  the  connection  is  very  harsh  and  unsatisfactory.     (  See  113 
--Remark.)     The  resolution  of  the  chord  upon  the  vn°.  degree  is  explained  117. 
d  or  »_      «.        e  _  /     i         i | 
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REMARK.— The  artificially  raised  seventh  'leading-tone  of  the  minor  scale  ;  64— B )  is  rarely 
employed  as  the  major  seventh  of"  the  chord  upon  the  I.  degree  as  mentioned  at  A  ,  or  as  augmented 
fiftn  of  the  chord  upori  the  III',  degree  C  .  A  different  application  will  be  pointed  out  later  140  . 
The  dissonant  intervals  of  the  sept-chord  upon  the  11°.  degree  suggest  a  resolution  into  the  augmented 
triad  (c),  but  this  resolution  is  very  harsh  and  impracticable.      See  75 — Remark. 

117.  Resolution  of  the  Diminished  Sept-Chord. — The  sept-chord 
upon  the  vn°.  degree  of  the  minor  scale  (115 — F  )  contains  three  dissonant 
intervals;  namely,  TWO  diminished  fifths  (a)  and  ONE  diminished  seventh  {b  ). 

N.  B. — The  two  diminished  fifths  require  definite  resolution  (72— B),  as  at  c, 
which  naturally  resolves  the  diminished  sePt-chord  into  the  tonic  triah  instead  of 
the  triad  a  fourth  degree  above  (see  111 — N.  B.)  ;  the  fundamental  (leading-tone)  as- 
cends one  diatonic  half-Step  (9 — A)  and  the  seventh  descends  one  degree  (d). 
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REMARK.— The  diminished  sept-chord  naturally  resolves    like  the  sept-chord  upon  th<  vn     d< 
Of  the  major  Male,   112— Remark)   into  the  l">ii,   triad.     In  THESE  two  CHORDS    aki;   CONTAINED 
.mi.  i  in'  ioni.s  of  the  minor  m  ai.i.:  the  connection  of  these  two  chords  thus'definitely  establishes 
the  tonality  of  the  minoi  kej    see  07  .    In  the  resolution  of  the  diminished  sept-chord  into  the  tonic 
triad  particular  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  parallel  fifth*  \  seeN.  B. — 121.) 

EXERCISE  XLiil.-  Resolve  the  diminished  b<  pt-chord  of  each  minor  scale  into  the  tonic  triad 

(as  at  (/) 
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118.    Sevenths    not    Requiring   Preparation.  —  Ai.r.   SEPT-CHORDS 

are  discords.  Among  the  sept-chords  of  the  major  1<>?  I  and  minor 
scale  (115  )  are  some,  however,  that  have  a  degree  of  mildness  which  will  per- 
mit of  their  application  without  a  preparation  of  the  dissonant  seventh  (109  ). 

A. — In  the  dominant  sept-chord  the  seventh  does  not  require  preparation  (118 — 
Rule  VII.).     The  free  entrance  of  the  fundamental  and  seventh  (dissonant  interval, 

108 — N.  B.)  is  not  in  all  instances  mild.  Their  free  entrance  sounds  verv  harsh  and 
unsatisfactory  if  we  move  into  the  fundamental  and  seventh  in  the  same  dire*  lion,  as 
at  a;  it  is  best,  therefore,  (if  the  seventh  enters  unprepared,)  t<>  have  the  fundamental 
retained  (held  over)  from  the  preceding  chord  (c),  or  move  into  the  fundamental  and 
seventh  in  contrary  motion  (  />,  </,). 

b  c  ,_  d 
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B. — The  DIMINISHED  SEPT-CHORD  (116 — F;  117)  is  the  mildest  of  all  discords; 
it  does  not  require  a  preparation  of  the  seventh,  or  any  other  dissonant  interval. 

C.--In  the  sept-chord  upon  the  seventh  degree  of  the  major  scale  (ION — C  ;  1 1 '2  ) 
the  dissonant  seventh  does  not  require  preparation  if  it  ties  above  the  fundamental 
[e)  ;  if  it  lies  de/o7i'  the  fundamental  (f)  its  free  entrance  will  then  be  somewhat  harsh. 
These  latter  positions  are  consequently  not  as  frequently  employed.  See  115 — B. 

/  *  Sec  121— A. 
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N.  B. — The  foregoing  three  chords  (A,  B,  C,)  have  an  inherent  dissonant  char- 
acter, which  (if  they  are  naturally  resolved)  definitely  establishes  the  key  in  which  they 
occur  (see  97  and  Remarks  in  1 1*2,  1 17). 

EXERCISE  XLIV.— Work  out  the  given  Bass  and  mark  the  degrees  as  in  Exercise  1. 

7  7       7  7  7  -4-7 
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QUESTIONS  TO  CHAPTER  VI. 

u-,— 107.  Upon  which  degree  of  the  major  scale  is  the  essential  sept-chord  formed  ?  And  upon 
which  degrees  the  collateral  sept-chords?  114— 107.  What  kind  of  a  triad  is  found  upon  the  seventh 
degree  leading-tone  of  the  major  scale  ?  What  kind  of  a  seventh  is  added  to  this?  115 — 108.  Which 
is  the  dissonant  interval  in  all  sept-chords?  116— 109.  HO.  What  is  required  of  the-  seventh  in  all 
sept-Chords?  117— HO.  How  does  the  seventh  in  the  sept-chord  resolve?  u*— 111.  Into  which  triad 
does  a  sept-chord  regularly  resolve3  What  is  this  progression  called?  no — 111.  Which  tone  maybe 
omitted  in  a  sept-chord?  120— 112.  Into  which  triad  does  the  sept-chord  upon  the  leading-tone  of  the 
major  scale  naturally  resolve5  121  —  115.  How  is  the  sept-chord  upon  the  leading-tone  of  the  minor 
scale  called?  122— 1*17.  Which  are  the  dissonant  intervals  in  the  diminished  sept-chord?  Into  what 
triad  do  they  naturally  resolve?  12.;— 118.  Which  sept-chord*  do  not  require  a  preparation  of  the  '•ev- 
en th?      124— 1 13.   What  is  the  rule  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  seventh  of  a  sept-chord? 
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Chapter  VII. 

INVERSION  OF  THE  COLLATERAL  SEPT-CHORDS. 

119.  Inversion  of  the  Sept-Chords. — The  inversion  of  the  collat- 
eral sept-chords  gives  us  the  same  figures  (intervals)  as  is  obtained  by  the 
inversion  of  the  dominant  sept-chord X  100  )  ;  namely,  first  inversion :  five-six 
chord  ;  second  inversion :  three-four  chord  ;  third  inversion  :  two-four  chord. 
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Fund.  Pos.      1st  Inv.         2d  InV.  3d  Inv. 

120.     Resolution  of  the  Inverted  Collateral  Sept-Chords. — All 

sept-chords  resolve  regularly  into  the  triad  a  fourth  degree  above  or  a  fifth 
below,  (111) — excepting  the  sept-chords  upon  the  vn°.  degree  of  the  major 
(112)  and  minor  scale  (117). 

N.  B. — The  inverted  collateral  sept-chords  resolve  like  the  fundamental  chord 
(a  )  into  the  triad  (or  sept-chord,  114 — N.  B.)  a  fourth  degree  above  or  a  fifth  below. 


C:  Mf.     IV. 

121.  Resolution  of  the  Inverted  Sept-Chords  upon  the  VIP. 
Degree. — The  sept-chords  upon  the  vn°.  degree  of  the  major  scale  (112) 
and  minor  scale  (117)  do  not  resolve  into  the  triad  a  fourth  degree  above 
or  a  fifth  below,  but  to  the  triad  one  degree  above — to  the  toxic  triad.  The 
inversions  of  these  chords  likewise  resolve  to  the  tonic  triad  ;  thus  : 

a  bed  e  J  g  h 
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A. — The  resolution  of  the  inversions  of  the  sept-chord  upon  the  vn°.  degree  of 
the  major  scale  at  b,  c,  are  satisfactory  whenever  the  seventh  lies  above  the  root  (see 
118 — C.)  In  the  two-four  chord  (at  d),  however,  the  seventh  lies  in  the  Bass,  conse- 
quentlv  below  the  fundamental,  which  gives  it  a  certain  harshness ;  besides,  it  resolves 
into  the  four-six  chord,  which  likewise  has  a  tendency  for  resolution  (89).  The  reso- 
lution of  the  two-four  into  four-six  chord  should  therefore  be  employed,  with  a  careful 
observance  of  these  peculiarities. 

B. — The  diminished  sept-chord  (117),  as  also  its  inversion  [f,  ;r,  //,)  resolve  into 
the  tonic  triad.  The  two-four  chord  resolves  into  the  four-six  chord  of  the  tonic  triad 
i  at  // |  ;  -what  was  said  at  A  regarding  the  resolution  into  the  four-six  chord  equally 
applies  here. 

N.  B. — The  very  mild  character  of  the  diminished  sept-chord  makes  its  intro- 
duction, as  also  its  resolution,  extremely  pliant  The  main  point  to  guard  against  in 
the  resolution  of  the  above  chords  (a,  h,)  is  the  parallel  fifths.  The  following  pro- 
gressions are  therefore  faulty: 


(SO 

122.  Passing  Seventh.— All  sevenths  in  the  sept-chords  (with  the 
exception  of  those  mentioned  in  118)  require  a  preparation.  There  is  an 
instance,  however,  in  which  the  sevenths  in  the  collateral  sept-chords  do  not 
require  a  preparation.     The  conditions  are  as  follows : 

A.— The  seventh  in  the  collateral  sept-chords  may  be  introduced  without  a  prep- 
aration if  a  voice  moves  down  diatonically  from  the  root  (b)  or  octave  of  the  funda- 
mental (a),  passing  through  the  seventh  to  the  tone  a  diatonic  degree  below. 


I.     -$.     IV. 

B. — The  fundamental  of  the  chord  must  remain  stationary  in  order  to  avoid  the 
harshness  caused  by  the  passing  seventh  in  some  other  voice  (a.b,  c.) 
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MAXIM. — In  the  collateral  sept-chords  the  seventh  may  enter  unprepared  if  it 
is  employed  as  passing  seventh. 

N.  B. — The  first  tone  taken  by  the  Bass  in  the  first  four  measures  (ate)  is  the 
fundamental  of  the  chord,  and  the  second  tone  (  upon  the  unaccented  part  of  the 
measure)  is  the  passing  seventh  of  the  chord,  which,  as  the  other  tones  of  the  chord 
are  sustained,  has  the  character  of  a  passing  tone  descending  (161  ).  The  seventh 
thus  receives  more  the  character  of  melody  than  harmony.     See  Remark — 128. 

123.  The  Leading-Tone  in  the  Harmonic  Minor  Scale. —  The 
leading-tone  in  the  harmonic  minor  scale  is  chromatically  raised  ascending 
and  descending  (64 — B  ).  This  gives  us  an  augmented  second  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  ascending  and  seventh  and  sixth  descending,  which  is  an 
unmelodious  progression. 

The  leading-tone  can  not  be  employed  as  a  passing  seventh  (122 — A)  upon  the 
tonic  triad  of  the  minor  scale  (as  at  b),  as  it  would  have  to  descend  to  the  sixth  of  the 
scale,  which  forms  the  step  of  an  augmented  second  (78).  If  the  seventh  of  the  minor 
scale  is  to  be  used  as  a  passing  seventh  las  in  the  major  scale,  122,  at  a,  b,  c, ),  it  will 
be  necessary  to  employ  the  melodic  minor  scale  ( 6-1 — C )  as  at  a,  in  which  the  seventh 
of  the  scale  is  lowered  descending.     See  161 — B. 


N.  B. — The  descending  melodic  minor  scale  does  not  contain  the  chromatically  raised  seventh 
(leading-tone).  In  descending  thi^  scale  as  at  a  ,  the  seventh  of  the  scale  is  consequently  not  the 
proper  seventh  of  the  tonic  triad,  at  b  see  116 — A  .  As  the  seventh  of  the  scale  is  in  this  case  em- 
ployed as  a.  passing  seventh  which  has  the  character  of  melody,  122— N.  B.  i  we  may  therefore  use  the 
seventh  of  the  melodic  scale  descending  in  connection  with  the  tonic  triad  as  at  a  .  avoiding  thereby 
the  step  of  an  augmented  second  and  making  the  progression  of  the  Bass  more  melodious. 
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124.  The  Perfect  Cadence. — The  conditions  necessary  to  a  perfect 
cadence  of  the  major  or  minor  scale  are : 

A. — The  Bass  moves  from  the  fundamental  of  the  dominant  chord  to  the  funda- 
mental of  the  tonic  triad — authentic  cadence  (45),  at  a  ;  in  the  plagal  cadence 
( 40 )  from  the  fundamental  of  the  sub-dominant  chord  to  the  fundamental  of  the  tonic 
triad,  at  b. 

B. — In  the  final  chord  (tonic  triad)  the  upper  voice  must  close  with  the  kev- 
note  (a.  b,). 

C. — The  tonic  triad  must  fall  upon  the  accented  part  (down  beat)  of  the  measure 

(see  96— N.  B.). 

b 
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125.  The  Imperfect  Cadence. — All  forms  of  the  Plagal  and  Au- 
thentic Cadence  of  the  major  or  minor  scale  which  do  not  comply  with  the 
conditions  mentioned  in  12-i  are  imperfect  cadences;  viz.: 

A. — A  cadence  (plagal  or  authentic)  in  which  the  tonic  triad  (final  chord)  closes 
with  the  third  (a)  ox  fifth  (b)  in  the  upper  voice. 

B. — A  cadence  (plagal  or  authentic  )  In  which  the  tonic  triad  closes  with  the 
chord  of  the  sixth  [c),  or  four-six  (d). 

a  b  c  d 
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V7      I.       IV.     I.        V7.      I.       IV.     I.       V7.     I.        V.        I.       IV.      I.        V.         I.       IV.     I. 
C. — A  cadence  in  which  the  Bass  moves  from  any  inversion  of  the  dominant  chord 
<?  at  e,  |  at /,  \  at  g,)  or  sub-dominant  chord  (6  at  k,  \  at  i,)  to  the  tonic  triad. 
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EXERCISE  XLV.— Work  out  the  given  Bass  and  mark  the  degrees  as  in  first  example, 
lilar  attention  must  he  given  to  the  preparation   and  resolution  of  the  seventh. 

(See  122.) 
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QUESTIONS  TO  CHAPTER  Vll. 
125  — 121.  What  must  be  avoided  in  tin-  resolution  of  the  diminished  sept-chord?    126 — 121. 
What  is  a  passing  seventh?   \vi    \'2'2.  Under  what  conditions  may  tin-  seventh  ot  the  collateral  sept- 
chords  enter  unprepared  ?    138    123.  Why  cannot  the  leading-tone  of  the  minor  scale  be  employed  as 

i , .  ^  -.i  11  l;  sevi  nth  \    129    124- .  what  thro  conditions  an-  necessary  for  a  per  fed!  cadence ? 
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Chapter  VIII. 

DECEPTIVE  CADENCES. 
A.-IRREGULAR  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  DOMINANT  SEPT-CHORD. 

126.  Deceptive  Cadence — We  have  seen  in  96  that  the  regiilai 
resolution  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  naturally  resolves  into  the  tonic  triad, 
and  in  97,  why  these  two  chords  are  so  closely  related.  We  have  also  seen 
in  124  what  conditions  were  necessary  to  form  a  PERFECT  CADENCE ;  and 
in  125  we  have  examples  of  the  resolution  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  ( to 
the  tonic  triad),  which  formed  imperfect  cadences. 

In  all  these  cases  the  dominant  sept-chord  regularly  resolves  into  the  tonic  triad 
of  the  major  or  minor  scale. 

N.  B. — If  the  DOMINANT  SEPT-chord  resolve  to  any  other  than  the  tonic  triad  the 
resolution  will  be  irregular,  as  the  chord  which  the  ear  expects  (tonic  triad)  does  not 
follow  ;  the  ear  is  consequently  deceived,  which  is  termed  a  deceptive  CADENCE  ;  thus. 

In  Major.  In  Minor. 
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REMARK.— In  all  deceptive  cadences  the  essential  point  to  be  observed  is  the  treatment  of  the 
fundamental  and  seventh.    (See  108— N.  B. 

127.  Deceptive  Cadence — Seventh  Descending. — The  seventh  in 
the  dominant  sept-chord  is  the  tone  which  constitutes  the  essential  dissonant 
interval  (  95 — N.  B.) ;  as  such  it  descends  one  diatonic  degree,  to  the  third 
of  the  tonic  triad  (96— A). 

A. — The  seventh  may  descend  one  diatonic  degree  to  a  tone  which  constitutes 
the  fifth  of  the  triad  upon  the  VI.  degree  ;  viz.: 

a  In  Major.  b  In  Minor. 


B. — The  seventh  may  descend  one  diatonic  degree  to  a  tone  which  constitutes 
the  fundamental  of  the  triad  upon  the  in.  degree. 

c  Tn  Major.  d     In  Minor.     <• 


REMARK. — The  deceptive  cadence  at  a  and  h  are  frequently  employed:  those  at  c  rarely,  while 
the  example  at  d  is  altogether  impracticable,  as  the  dominant  sept-chord  resolves  into  the  augmented 
triad,  which  is  a  very  harsh  discord.  The  deceptive  cadence  at  e  is,  however,  often  employed  in  Modu- 
lation   with  chords  6l  other  keys.     See  148. 
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128.  Deceptive  Cadence — Seventh  Remaining  Stationary. — In 
the  regular  resolution  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  the  seventh  moves  down 
one  diatonic  degree. 

N.  B. — The  seventh  in  the  dominant  sept-chord  may  remain  stationary  and  be- 
come the  fundamental,  third,  fifth,  or  seventh  of  another  chord. 

A. — The  seventh  in  the  dominant  sept-chord  may  remain  stationary  and  become 
the  fundamental  of  the  triad  upon  the  IV.  degree  : 


In  Major. 

P 


In  Minor. 
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B. — The  seventh  may  remain  stationary  and  become  third  of  the  chord  upon  the 
II.  degree. 


C. — The  seventh,  if  sustained,  may  become  fifth  of  the  chord  upon  the  vn°.  de- 
gree, at  f  and  g. 

D. — The  seventh,  if  sustained,  may  become  seventh  of  a  diminished  sept-chord  of 
some  other  key  (in  Modulation.     See  148  ),  at  h  and  i. 
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REMARK.— Of  the  foregoing  examples  those  aUfl,  b,  c,  are  frequently  employed  ;  those  at  e,  .<r,  h, 
and  i,  less  so  ;  while  the  examples  at  d  and  /  are  rarely  used,  as  the  diminished  triad  following  is  har- 
monically unsatisfactory. 

EXERCISE  XLVI.— Work  out  the  given  Bass,  and  mark  the  degrees  and  the  deceptive  ca- 
dences with  a  D.  C,  in  the  descending  and  stationary  sevenths,  as  in  Example  1. 
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129.  Authentic  Cadence — Seventh  Ascending.  —  In  the  regular 
resolution  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  the  seventh  descends  one  diatonic  de- 
gree. There  are  instances,  however,  when  the  seventh  may  ascend.  These 
are  as  follows  : 

A. — The  seventh  in  the  dominant  sept-chord  may  ascend  one  degree  if  the  Bass 
moves  from  the  fundamental  down  to  the  third  of  the  tonic  triad  [a). 


In  Major 


In  Minor. 


6     Faulty.        Faulty. 


The  seventh  ought  to  descend  to  the  third  of  the  tonic  triad  (  Rule  VI.— 96),  but 
this  would  (if  the  Bass  descends  to  the  third)  be  impossible  in  the  above  instance,  as  a 
very  objectionable  covered  octave  (57 — B)  between  the  descending  seventh  and  the 
descending  Bass  would  be  the  result  (d). 

N.  B.— The  progression  of  the  Bass  downwards  from  the  fundamental  of  the 
dominant  sept-chord  to  the  third  of  the  tonic  triad — on  account  of  which  the  seventh 
is  obliged  to  move  one  degree  upwards  (a),  can  not  be  employed  in  any  other  voice 
(as  at  c).  The  Bass  being  an  outer  voice  (35)  and  the  most  weighty  of  the  four,  has 
consequently  sufficient  power  to  make  this  step  downwards  to  the' third  (to  which 
the  seventh  ought  to  descend)  noticeable  and  decisive,  while  the-  upper  voices  have 
not;  e.  g.: 

c    Faulty.         Faulty,     d  Faulty  covered  octaves. 
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MAXIM.— The  covered  octave  resulting  if  tiif.  seventh  and  the  Bass 
DESCENDS  TO  the  third  of  the  tonic  triad  must  always  be  avoided  (</). 

B. — The  seventh  may  likewise  ascend  one  degree  in  the  middle  parts,  if  it  move 
up  in  thirds,  sixths,  or  in  six-chords,  as  at  e  (see  86 — C),  which  gives  these  progres- 
sions the  character  of  passing-tones  (161,165»)  upwards.  In  this  case  the  seventh 
must  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  fundamental,  which  mist  remain  station- 
ary (6'). 

c  f       Faulty.  y       Fauliy._  Faulty.  _ 


The  closeness  of  the  ascending  seventh,  at  f  to  the  fundamental  would  be  faulty, 
as  the  passing  character  could  not  distinctly  be  noticed. 

REMARK.— The  examples  at  t>  and  .e  are  faulty  on  account  of  the  parallel  fifths,  which  will 
always  occur  whenever  the  seventh  if  ascending  conies  to  lie  above  the  leading-tone  (86 — exam- 
ple d  ,  the  regular  resolution  of  which  is  upward  one  degree    96 — C). 
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130.  Deceptive  Cadence — Seventh  Ascending. —  In  129  it  was 
shown  under  what  conditions  the  seventh  might  ascend  in  the  regular  close 
(AUTHENTIC  cadence).  The  seventh  ma}'  likewise  ascend  in  the  decep- 
tive cadence,  but  only  in  modulation  (148);  that  is,  in  connection  with 
chords  belonging  to  other  keys. 

A.— The  seventh  may  ascend  one  chromatic  half-step  (9),  a. 
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B. — The  seventh  may  ascend  one  diatonic  half-step,  at  b. 
C. — The  seventh  may  ascend  a  whole  step,  at  c. 
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N.  B. — In  all  irregular  resolutions  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  the  pure  leading 
of  the  voices  (77)  will  be  the  chief  consideration  (see  Remark — 126  ).  As  the  Soprano 
(  upper  voice)  and  the  Bass  (  lower  voice  )  are  the  outer  voices  (  35  ),  the}-  are  therefore 
more  conspicuous;  any  irregular  resolution  of  a  dissonant  interval  in  these  voices 
consequently  demands  more  care  in  treatment. 

MAXIM.— In-  deceptive  (irregular)  chord-connect ions  the  contrary  motion 
OF  the  Bass  with  the  upper  voice  will  always  be  most  satisfactory. 


REMARK.— The  deceptive  cadences  in  A,  B,  C,  are  but  a  few  examples  of  possible  chord-con- 
nciftioii-  The  Student  should  aim  to  become  familiar  with  chord-connections  of  this  class,  but  must 
l>e  careful  to  observe  the  correct  treatment  of  the  fundamental  and  seventh  126— Remark).  The 
chord  at  '  will  be  explained  in  144 

EXERCISE  XLVII.— Work  out  the  following  examples  in  open  position  62  .  as  in  example 
below,  and  note  the  deceptive  cadences  t>v  a  D.  C.  :  likewise  mark  the  degrees.  In  the  following  exam- 
I'     a  1    see  127— A  :  at  J,  see  129— A     at  3,  see  129— B  :  at  4,   see  128— A. 
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B. -IRREGULAR  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  COLLATERAL  SEPT-CHORDS. 

131,  Irregular  Resolution  of  the  Seventh  of  the  Collateral  Sept- 
Chords. — The  seventh  in  the  collateral  sept-chords  may  resolve  irregular 
•  like  the  seventh  in  the  dominant  sept-chord  at  127, 128,  and  180  I,  but 
these  irregular  resolutions  do  not  constitute  deceptive  cadences.  1 126 — N.  E.) 

These  chords  have  neither  the  close  relation  to  the  tonic  triad  ( see  97  ),  the  defi- 
nite inherent  character  of  resolution  which  is  contained  in  the  dissonant  intervals 
of  the  dominant  sept-chord  (95),  nor  does  their  regular  resolution  establish  a  ca- 
dence, but  only  an  imitation  of  a  cadence.     (See  111.) 

N.  B. —  The  irregular  resolutions  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  only  form  deceptivi 

cadences. 

The  regular  resolution  of  the  sept-chords  formed  upon  concords  (111  )  naturally 
resolve  into  the  triad  or  sept-chord  a  fourth  degree  above  or  a  fifth  below  ( 114 — N.  B., 
11(5— N.  B.). 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  irregular  resolutions  of  collateral  sept- chords. 

A. — Seventh  descending. 

In  Major.  .«  In  Minor. 


IV.       ivy. 
In  Modulation. 
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(  :  l£  d:  V7.    C:n7.  a:V.    C:n7.  e:  V7.  C:  vi7.  b:  V7.  a:  n°7. 

B. — Seventh  remaining  stationary. 

In  Major. 


1  See  Remark. 


In  Minor. 


C:  n7.  e:°vii°j.  C:  iij.    c:u°7.  a:  n°7.  e:  °vn°7.  a:  iv7.  F:  V7. 

C. — Seventh  ascending. 

In  Major.  r — -  In  Minor. 


vn  7.  iv-.    V..   iv-.      vn°7. 


to 
C:  II7.  a:  °vn°7.  <"'•  n:.       *     C:  nT.  G:  V7.  (':  m7. 


n°7.  e:  V7.  a:  n°7. 

MAXIM. — In  the  irregular  resolution  of  the  sept-chords  the  seventh  may  descend 
(a.  b,),  remain  stationary  [c,  d,),  or  ascend  (  e,f.),  but  never  descend  or  ascend  in  SKIPS 
(  disjunct  movement — see  56  ). 


REMARK.  — It  mriv  easily  be  observed  that  the  irregular  resolutions  of  the  above  chords  which 
occur  in  modulation     with  chords  of  other  keys  |,  at   f\  </./'.  are  the  most   satisfactory,  as   tin-  chord  of 
the  new  key  is  cither  a  dominant  sept-chord  a  diminished  sept-chord ',  a  diminished  triad  with  mint 
enth  or  an  augmented  five-six  or  three-four  chord  at    \   which  will  be  explained  in  143.  144  I.      I 
chords  are  of  a  definite  dissonant  character,  which  distinctly  establishes  the  tonalitv  of  the   new  key 
vsee  118-N.  B.  . 


(58) 

132.  Adaptability  of  the  Chords  upon  the  n7.  and  VIP7.  De- 
gree.— The  sept-chords  upon  the  11.  and  vn°.  degree  of  the  major  and  minor 
scale  are  especially  adapted  through  their  irregtdar  resolution  to  make  the 
authentic  cadence  more  effective. 

A. — The  first  inversion  ( five-six )  of  the  sept-chord  upon  the  n.  degree  of  the 
major  and  minor  scale  frequently  precedes  the  four-six  cadence  (90 — C :  c,  d,},  at  a. 

In  Minor. 


This  irregular  resolution  of  the  seventh  (the  seventh  remaining  stationary- 
— B)  raav  likewise  occur  in  other  instances  (as  at  b). 

B. — The  irregular  resolution  of  the  diminished  sept-chord  (117)  is  especially 
adapted  in  connection  with  the  four-six  cadence  (89 — a,  b,)  in  effecting  modulation 
(148)  by  moving  its  fundamental  (leading  tone,  115 — F)  one  diatonic  half-step  up — 
not  to  the  ke3-note  of  the  key  in  which  it  is  found,  but  to  the  four-six  chord  of  the 
tonic  triad  (  major,  at  c,  or  minor,  at  d,)  of  the  new  key;  viz.: 


a: °vn° 


N.  B. — In  the  foregoing  examples  the  seventh  (of  the  diminished  sept-chord  )  as- 
cends one  chromatic  half-step  if  the  modulation  results  into  the  tonic  triad  of  the 
major  scale  (c),  and  remains  stationary  if  the  modulation  results  into  the  tonic  triad 
of  the  minor  scale  (d). 

C. — The  sept-chord  upon  the  vn0-.  degree  of  the  major  scale  is  likewise  employed 
in  connection  with  the  four-six  chord  in  modulation,  by  moving  the  fundamental 
up  one  diatonic  half-step  to  the  four-six  chord  of  the  tonic  triad  of  the  new  major 
scale — the  seventh  in  this  case  remains  stationary  [e). 

EXERCISE  XLVIII.— Write  out  the  Cadences,  as  at  a  five-six  of  n.  degree  preceding:  four-six 
close     in  all  the  major  and  minor  scales. 

EXERCISE  XLIX.— Work  out  the  Bass  below,  and  indicate  the  irregular  progressions  of  the 
sept-chords. 

G        fi  4  6  6 
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QUESTIONS  TO  CHAPTER  VIII. 

129— 126.  What  is  a  deceptive  cadence?    130— 126.   What   must  be  especially  obse  ved  In  a 

deceptivi   cadenci       131  -127,128,130.  How  may  the  seventh  of  a  sept-chord  resolve  in  a  decep- 

129.  Under  what  conditions  may  the  seventh  in  the  dominant  sept-chord  ascend ? 

133 — 131.  Whicn  Bept-chord,   if   irregularly   resolved,  forms  a  deceptive   cadence?    134—131,  In  the 

ular  resolution  of  a  Bept-chord  which  progression  o)  the  Beventh  must  be  avoided?    135— 132. 

w'liu  h  sept-chord  of  a  scale  in  its  irregulai   resolution  is  brought    ■>  connection  with  the  four-six 

..I    I  In     major  and   mini  11    B<  all   1 
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Chapter  IX. 

CHORDS  OF  THE  NINTH,  ELEVENTH,  ETC. 

133.  Chords  of  the  Ninth  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Scale.— The 
dominant  sept-ehord  is  the  principal  sept-chord  of  the  major  and  minor 
scale  (97). 

By  adding  a  third  to  the  seventh  we  obtain  a  chord  consisting  oi  free  /ours,  which 
contains  the  intervals  1-3-5-7-9;  this  chord  is  consequently  termed  a  chord  of  the  ninth, 
and  as  it  is  formed  upon  the  dominant  it  is  called:  chord  OP  THE  dominant  ninth; 
e.  g.: 

<':  Major. 


N.  B. — The  ninth  in  the  chord  of  the  dominant  ninth  of  the  major  scale  is  a 
viajor  ninth;  in  that  of  the  minor  scale  a  minor  ninth. 

REMARK.— The  chord  of  the  ninth  formed  upon  the  dominant  of  the  major  and  minor  scale  is 
tin.-  most  important  essential  chord  of  the  ninth,  as  it  has  real  harmonic  significance,  which  no  other 
chord-formation  forming  ninths  possesses    see  138  . 

134.  Application  of  the  Chords  of  the  Ninth. — As  the  chord  of 
the  ninth  is  formed  upon  the  dominant  sept-chord,  the  treatment  of  the 
intervals  forming  the  dominant  ninth  will  consequently  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  dominant  harmony  (96,  98). 

N.  B. — The  dominant  ninths  are  mild  dissonances,  of  which  the  ninth  of  the 
major  scale  is  the  mildest ;  that  of  the  minor  scale  is  less  so  (133 — N.  B.). 

The  introduction  of  these  dissonant  ninths  demand  the  following  conditions: 

A. — Either  the  ninth  must  be  prepared  (being  the  dissonant  interval),  a  , 

B. — Or  the  fundamental  must  be  prepared.  In  the  latter  case  the  ninth  may 
enter  free  (  unprepared)  if  it  remains  at  a  distance  of  a  ninth  from  the  root  (6).  See 
137— Maxim. 
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C. — The  RESOLUTION  of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  ninth  resolves  like  the  domi- 
nant sept-chord  ( see  135  )  into  the  tonic  triad  (a,  b,  c,).  In  these  two  chords  (  domi- 
nant ninth  and  its  resolution  into  the  tonic  triad)  are  contained  all  the  diatonic  tones 
of  the  scale  (  see  97).  The  tonality  of  the  key  is  thus  definitely  established  through 
the  connection  of  these  two  chords. 

REMARK.— The  preparation  of  the  ninth  at  a  or  fundamental  at  b  make  the  introduction  of 
the  dissonant  intervals  of  the  chord  less  harsh.  Cases,  however,  where  both  (  root  and  ninth  ]  enter  free, 
simultaneously,  cs  zX  c,  are  employed  in  certain  instances. 


(6o) 

135.  Resolution  of  the  Chord  of  the  Ninth. — The  complete  chord 
of  the  ninth  embraces  five  tones  (133).  As  the  study  of  harmony  is  based 
upon  the  rules  governing  four-part  writing  (77)  we  will  be  obliged  to  omit 
one  of  the  five  tones  of  the  chord. 


MAXIM. — In  the  chord  of  the  ninth  the  fifth  may  be  omitted  (see  98). 

A. — The  resolution  of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  ninth  results  (like  the  domi- 
nant sept-chord — 9<i— _/',  g,)  into  the  tonic  triad  (  see  134 — a,  b,  c,)  ;  the  ninth  descends 
one  diatonic  degree  to  the  fifth  of  the  tonic  triad. 

B. — The  ninth  may  resolve  into  the  dominant  sept-chord,  in  which  case  the  ninth 
descends  one  diatonic  degree,  while  the  other  tones  remain  stationary,  a,  b. 


In  Major. 
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docs  not  resolve  direct  into  me  ionic  inau,  as  at  a,  o,  c,  in  ±o"±,  oui  imo  meu — 
resolution  does  therefore  not  establish  the  character  of  a  chord  of  the  ninth  as  definitely  as  is  the  case 
in  134 — C,  where  the  chord  of  the  ninth  resolves  into  the  tonic  triad  direct.  This  alone  gives  it 
ha  rmon ic  sign ifica nee. 

136.  Irregular  Application  of  the  Ninth. — The  ninth  in  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  ninth  does  not  always  establish  the  chord  of  the  ninth 
(  135— Remark  ). 

A. — The  dominant  ninth  may  be  employed  (in  an  upper  voice)  by  moving  from 
the  root  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  up  one  degree  to  the  ninth  and  back  (a,  e,), 
or  from  the  third  down  one  degree  to  the  ninth  and  back  (  b,f). 

B. — The  dominant  ninth  may  be  employed  by  ascending  from  the  root  of  the 
dominant' sept-chord  diatonically  through  the  ninth  up  to  the  third  of  the  chord  (  c,  g,), 
or  descending  from  the  latter  (third)  through  the  ninth  back  to  the  ROOT  ( d,  //,). 
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N.  B.     At  a,  />,  <\  and/,  the  ninth  has  the  character  of  c hanging-note  (  169  ),   it 
,  d,  g  and  h,  of  Sl passing-note  (101  |;  in  none  of  these  examples  lias  it  the  character 
of  a  proper  ninth-chord^  which  it  has  at  a,  b,  c ,  in  134  (  see  135 — Remark). 

REMARK. -At  /.  g-,  and  /,,  wi   employed  the  major  ninth  <  F$    in   the  minor  scale  instead  of  the 
minor  ninth     F       This  was  conditioned  by  the  melodic  requirement  of  the  melodic  minor  seal' 
123       Mori  of  this  in  161-B. 
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137.     Inversions  of  the  Chord  of  the   Ninth. — The  inversions  of 
the  chord  of  the  dominant  ninth  are  employed  in  certain  instances  only. 

MAXIM. — The  ninths  in  their  applications  must  remain  at  a  distance  of  a  ninth 
from  the  root  (a)  ;  never  a  second  (as  at  b),  nor  be  placed  below   the  root  (d). 

A. — Any  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the  ninth  is  practicable  if  the  ninth  appears 
no  nearer  than  a  ninth  to  the  fundamental  (a),  and.  (in  the  major  scale]  if  the  ninth 

lies  above  (he  third  of  the  chord  {a ),  not  below,  as  at  c,  d.     (See  Remark.) 

B. — The  inversion  which  places  the  ninth  in  the  Bass  is  impracticable,  as  the 
ninth  would  appear  below  the  fundamental  and  third,  which  is  extremely  harsh  (  d). 


REMARK.— In  the  chord  of  the  dominant  ninth  are  found  four  consecutive  diatonic  tones  of  the 
scale  ;  >■  .  which  sound  extremely  harsh  if  they  are  not  brought  into  proper  harmonic  distances,  as  at 
a, for  g.  The  chord  of  the  ninth  embraces,  besides  the  dominant  sept-chord,  also  the  sept-chord  upon 
the  vn  .  degree  at./',  g,  .  The  application  of  the  sept-chord  upon  the  vn  .  degree  of  the  major  scale- 
demands  certain  considerations  |  see  118— C  i,  which  the  sept-chord  upon  the  vn  .  degree  of  the  minor 
scale  i,  diminished  sept-chord    does  not  require    sec  118 — B  . 


C major,    a  minor.  (':  V-'-.     V7.      vn07.    a:  Vf':.      V7.  °vn°7. 

138.  Accidental  Chords  of  the  Ninth,  Eleventh,  Etc. — The 
only  proper  chord  of  the  ninth  is  the  dominant  ninth  (133 — Remark  ... 

Other  chords  having  the  appearance  of  ninths  may  be  formed  (a),  but  they  neither 
have  the  character  of  a  chord  of  the  ninth,  nor  do  they  receive  the  treatment  as  such 
(186  —  Remark,  136 — N.  B.).  They  are  consequently  classed  with  the  ACCIDENTAL 
CHORD   FORMATIONS  (150,  161,  162,  163,). 

b  c     i .     i         ,       d 


REMARK.— Accidental  chord-formations,  as  at  a,  b,  and  (',  are  not  classed  among  the  real  chords, 
but  are  treated  as  suspensions  (150 — N.  B.,  157 — Remark  and  appoggiaturas  163  Some  theorists 
treat  them  as  red  chords,  whose  original  form  would  be  as  at  d.  This  is  a  remnant  of  a  primitive  and 
obsolete  system,  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  modern  harmonic  development  and  treatment,  is 
altogether  impracticable. 

EXERCISE  L. — Work  out  the  given  Hass  and  mark  the  degrees,  as  in  Example  1.  See  Maxim 
135, 137- 
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QUESTIONS  TO   CHAPTER  IX. 

136 — 133.  What  is  a  chord  of  the  ninth?  157 — 133.  Upon  which  degree  of  the  major  and 
minor  scale  is  the  chord  of  the  ninth  formed?  138—133.  What  kind  of  a  ninth  do  we  find  in  the 
chord  of  the  ninth  of  the  major  and  minor  scale?  139 — 135.  How  does  the  ninth  resolve"'  and  into 
which  triad  does  the  chord  of  the  ninth  resolve?  140— 135.  Which  interval  maybe  omitted  i-i  the 
chord  of  the  ninth  ?     mi  — 138.    How  may  the  ninth  be  treated  besides  as  a  chord  of  the  ninth  ? 


(62) 


Chapter  X. 

ALTERED  CHORDS. 

139.  Chromatic  Alteration — Altered  Chords. — The  different  kinds 
of  triads  found  in  the  major  and  minor  scale  are  either  major  (26),  mi?wr 
(27  ),  diminished  (  50  ),  or  augmented  (  70  )  triads.     See  76. 

If  one  or  more  tones  of  an  original  chord  are  chromatically  altered  (6)  the  re- 
sult will  be  either  another  original  chord  (as  at  a  ),  or  an  entirely  new  formation  not 
found  among  the  chords  of  the  major  and  minor  scale  (as  at  b )  ;  the  latter  are  there- 
fore called  ALTERED  CHORDS. 

Major  Triad.  Minor.        Diminished.  Augm. 

Original 

-n 


Chords 


N.  B. — Only  one  of  the  above  altered  chords  has  an  harmonic  significance, 
that  at  *.  It  is  called  the  double  diminished  triad,  as  it  embraces  a  diminished  third 
and  a  diminished fifth  (142).  The  others  are  the  result  of  chromatic  passing-tones  ; 
they  have  no  harmonic  importance,  however,  and  are  consequently  treated  as  passing 
chords  (167). 

140.  The  Augmented  Triad  as  Altered  Chord. — The  augmented 
triad  (  70  )  is  rarely  employed  as  triad  upon  the  III',  degree  of  a  minor 
scale  (see  116 — Remark  ).  It  is,  however,  frequently  formed  by  raising 
(  altering)  the  fifth  of  the  major  triads  upon  the  I.,  IV.,  and  V.  degree  of 
the  major  scale,  which  ( by  chromatically  raising  the  fifth )  become  aug- 
mented triads:  altered  chords  (a,  b,  c,). 


a  Whole  Step. 
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MAXIM. — The  augmented  fifth  may  be  employed  in  any  major  (a  tof)  or  minor 
triad  (,»\  //  ),  if  the  step  from  the  fifth  of  these  triads  to  the  next  degree  of  the  scale 
upwards  forms  the  interval  of  a  diatonic  whole-step:  major  second  (as  at  a,  b,  c,). 
The  augmented  fifth  must  in  this  case  ( as  dissonant  interval — 72 — A  )  always  AS- 
CEND one  diatonic  half  step,  as  it  has  the  character  of  a  chromatic  passing  tdm 
upwards  (  161  ). 

A. — The  augmented  fifth  employed  in  major  and  minor  triads  as  PASSING  FIFTH. 
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-The  augmented  fifth  employed   in  triads,  the  FIFTH  ENTERING  FREE   (see 
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141.  The  Augmented  Fifth  in  Sept-Chords.  —  In  14 ()  the  aug- 
mented fifth  was  employed  as  passing  and  free-entering  fifth  in  major  and 
minor  triads,  principally,  however,  in  the  triads  upon  the  I.,  IY.,  and  V. 
degree  of  the  major  scale. 

N.  B.— The  augmented  fifth  may  likewise  be  employed  in  sept-chords  as  passing 

or  free-entering  filth. 

A.  Upon  the  V.  degree  (dominant  sept-chord  of  the  major  scale  only,  a  (—fre- 
quently employed. 

B.— Upon  the  I.  degree  (  of  the  major  scale  only,  b) — less  frequently  employed. 

C— Upon  the  IV.  degree  (  of  the  major  (c)  and  minor  scale,  d) — rarely  used. 
D. — Upon  the  VI.  degree  (of  the  minor  scale  only,  e) — very  rarely  used. 


Passing  Fifth.  Free-ent. Fifth.      Passing. 

,    a     I  I  £2  I  h 
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Free. 


Passing. 


Passing. 


Free. 
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C:  17.       IV.         C:  IV7.    vii  ,  ii:iv;.    <>vii»..    a:  VI:.  n°;. 

E. — In  Modulation,  with  regular  (/)  and  irregular  resolution  (^)  of  the  seventh 
(see  131—6,  d,/,). 


REMARK.— The  practical  value  of  the  above  examples  can  be  judged  of  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  FITNESS  and  NECESSITY.  Such  and  many  other  more  unusual)  combinations  may  occur 
in  a  composition,  brought  about  by  the  melodic  leading  of  the  voices,  the  working  nut  of  a  subject  or 
motiv,  or  by  a  combination  of  motivs.  The  practical  application  can  be  learned  only  through  the  study 
and  analysis  especially  of  classical  compositions.     See  Remark— 149. 

EXERCISE  LI. — Work  out  the  figured  Bass  in  open  position  (62)  as  in  example  below.  Exer- 
cises 1  and  2  employ  triads  with  augmented  fifths  :  exercises  .'-!  and  1  employ  sept-chords  and  triads 
with  augmented  fifths.  The  —  after  a  figure  signifies  that  the  note  indicated  by  the  figure  should  be 
retained  as  in  examples  a,  b,  and  /"above  .  Regarding  the  disjunct  movement  of  the  voices,  see  91 — 
Exercise  XXXII. 
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142.     Augmented    Six-Chord  —  Altered    Minor  Triad. — It  was 

stated  in  139 — N.  B.  that  the  chromatic  alteration  of  a  tone  (the  funda- 
mental )  of  a  minor  triad  formed  the  only  altered  chord  which  possessed  har- 
monic significance. 

N.  B. — The  chromatic  raising  of  the  fundamental  of  a  minor  triad  constitutes  a 
chord  consisting  of  a  diminished  third  and  a  diminished  fifth  (b).  This  altered  chord 
is  called  the  double  diminished  triad. 

A. — The  resolution  of  this  triad  is  conditioned  by  its  two  dissonant  intervals — 
diminished  fifth,  and  its  inversion — augmented  fourth  (e),  and  diminished  third,  and 
its  inversion — augmented  sixth  (d). 

The  fundamental  (which  is  chromatically  raised)  always  ascends  one  diatonic 
half-step  (e,f,),  the  diminished  fifth  descends  one  diatonic  half-step  (e,  g,  h,  i,),  or,  if 
it  be  doubled  (  as  at  h,  I,),  ascends  a  whole-step.     See  Maxim  II. 

The  third  always  descends  one  diatonic  half-step  (fto  I,). 

Double  Dim. 
Triad. 


MAXIM  I. — The  natural  resolution  of  the  two  dissonant  intervals  of  the  double 
diminished  triad  (  diminished  fifth,  e,  and  diminished  third,  f)  results  into  the  inter- 
val of  a  major  third  [g).  This  interval  always  constitutes  two  tones  (fundamental 
and  third  )  of  the  dominant  triad  (g,  h,). 

REMARK. — This  decided  resolution  of  the  double  diminished  triad  into  the  dominant  triad  es- 
tablishes the  former  as  the  altered  minor  triad  upon  the  iv.  degree  of  the  same  major  scale  in  which 
the  dominant  triad  occurs  ( h  ).  The  relation  of  these  two  triads  ( iv.,  V.,  has  been  exemplified  in  the 
formation  of  the  simple  extended  cadence — 75 — A;  it  bacomes  much  more  decided,  however,  through 
the  alteration  of  the  root,  thus  : 


li=iP^i?il?i^si=^i^=l 


b :  iv. 


i.       d :  iv. 


The  resolution  of  this  triad  is  rarely  employed  in  its  fundamental  position,  however,  (asat.e" 
and  A),  as  the  voices  lie  too  close  to  each  other,  which  in  three  parts  does  not  give  them  a  favorable 
position  ;  a  dispersed  position    47)  would  be  more  acceptable,  thus  : 


B.— the  first  inversion  of  the  double  diminished  triad  gives  us  the  chord  of  the 
AUGMENTED  sixth  (the  diminished  third  by  inversion  becoming  an  augmented  sixth, 
d,  f)  ;  this  chord,  on  account  of  its  resolution  into  a  favorable  position  of  the  domi- 
nant triad  ( /,  k,),  is  frequently  employed;  the  second  inversion  (four-six),  is  scarcely 
ever  used. 

k  l 

OEEEE 


MAXIM  II.  In  the  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth  the  only  tone  which  can  be 
doubled  in  four-part  writing  is  the  fifth  of  the  fundamental  or  (which  is  the  same)  the 
third  of  the  six-chord  {k,  I,). 
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143.  The  Chord  of  the  Augmented  Three-Four-Six.  —  The 
three  tones  forming  the  double  diminished  triad,  at  a  (142 — N.  B. ),  are  like- 
wise found  in  the  sept-chord  upon  the  u°.  degree  of  the  minor  scale,  by 
raising  (  altering)  the  third  of  this  chord  I  b  \. 

N.  B. — The  second  inversion  \  3-4-6,  at  c,)  of  this  sept-chord  gives  us  the  AUG- 
MENTED THREE-FOUR-SIX  CHORD,  which  naturally  resolves  into  the  dominant  triad  (d). 
See  Remark— 144. 

a  Original.  Altered.  5  Orig.  Alt.   c      Inversions.         ,/  Resolution. 


a:  iv.  a:  n°7.  1st,      2d,      3d,     a:  ii°;.       V. 

REMARK.— The  resolution  of  this  sept-chord  results  like  all  sept-ehords  to  the  triad  a  fourth 
degree  above  <>>  a  fifth  below  cadence  progression — 111 — N.  B.  .  The  resolution  of  the  augmented 
sixth  inverted  diminished  third— 142— A  )  makes  the  connection  of  this  chord  with  the  dominant 
triad  much  more  decided,  as  at  d. 

144,  The  Chord  of  the  Augmented  Five-Six. — The  three  tones 
of  the  double  diminished  triad,  at  a  ( 142 — N.  B.),  are  found  in  another  sept- 
chord,  namely  :  that  upon  the  iv.  degree  of  the  miuor  scale  by  raising  |  al- 
tering )  the  fundamental  of  this  chord  (b  ). 

N.  B. — The  first  inversion  (5-6)  of  this  sept-chord  gives  us  the  AUGMENTED 
THREE-FIVE-Six  chord,  at  c,  which  is  frequently  employed. 

Original.  Altered.  .  Orig.       Alt.  Inversions. 


a:  iv.  a:  iv7.  l>t,       2d,       3d, 

MAXIM. — The  resolution  of  the  augmented  five- six  chord  results  like  the 
augmented  three-four-six  (143— N.  B. )  and  the  augmented  six  chord  (142 — B)  into 
the  dominant  triad  (as  at  d). 

The  direct  resolution  of  this  chord  into  the  dominant  triad,  however,  will  always 
produce  parallel  fifths,  as  at  d.  These  can  lie  avoided  by  resolving  the  augmented 
five-six  chord  either — 

A. — Into  the  augmented  thrce-four-six  chord,  as  at  e ;  or 

B. — Into  the  augmented  six-chord,  as  atf;  or 

C— Into  the  four-six  chord  of  the  tonic  triad,  then  the  dominant  triad,  as  at  g. 
d  e  f  g  Resolution. 

'—  I L*& — U t=Z — 1| — (S,«J=- 

a:iv7.      V.    a:  iv7.        n°7.     V.    a:iv;.        IV.       V.      a:iv7.     1.       V.        I. 
REMARK.— The  second  and  third  inversions    at  c  ,  as  also  the  first  and  third  inversions  of  the 
chord  in  148,  at  c,  and  second  inversion  of  the  double  dim.  triad  (142— B  1  are  very  rarely  employed. 

EXERCISE  LIE— Form  the  aug.  6.  the  aug.  3-4-6,  and  the  aug.  5-6,  in  all  the  minor  scales 
following  example.     First,  the  original  chord,  then  its  alteration,  the  inversion,  and  the  resolution. 
The  aug.  6  chord.       The  aug.  3-4-6  chord         The  aug  5-6  chord. 

a:  iv.       —    —        V.    a:  n°7.    —    —  V.    a:  iv7.     —    —         1.        V. 

EXERCISE  LI  1 1.— Work  out  this  given  Bass,  and  carefully  mark  the  degrees  upon  which  the 
altered  chords  are  found,  as  in  Example  1. 

6  6 

■i  6     6  0     6  4  6  6      6  84  "4  6    6  7 

13  6      J      2      6      .5      Ifi  f     5  2554753J2654f_ 


^fe^ite^s=l 
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145. 

A. 


Review  of  Fundamental  and  Derived  Chords. 

Fundamental  Triads  : 

1.— Major  Triad  (  26  ),  at  a  (see  146— A,  i.) ; 
2.— Minor  Triad  (  27 ),  at  b  (see  146— A,  2.)  ; 

Diminished  Triad  (50)  at  c  (see  146 — A,  3.); 


:;. 


4. — Augmented  Triad  (  70  ),  at  d. 

In  Major.    In  Minor.    b    In  Major.      In  Minor 


In  Major.      In  Minor,     j  In  Minor. 


VI.    C:  11.   in.  vi.  a:  1.      iv.  C:  vn°.    a:  II3.    vn°.       a:  III'. 

B. — Fundamental  Sept-Chords  : 

1. — Major  Triad  with  minor  seventh  ( 03),  a; 
2. — Major  Triad  with  major  seventh  (  107 — A,  115 — E,)  b; 
3. — Minor  Triad  with  minor  seventh  (107 — B,  115 — D,)  c  ; 
4. — Minor  Triad  with  major  seventh  ( 115 — A),  d; 
5. — Diminished  Triad  with  minor  seventh  (107 — C,  115 — B,),  e ; 
6. — Diminished  Triad  with  diminished  seventh  (  115 — F  ),_/",- 
7. — Augmented  Triad  with  major  seventh  {  115— C),  g. 

In  Maj.  In  Min.  ,  In  Maj.  In  Min.      In  Mai.  In  Min.  ,,  In  Min.  „  In  Mai.  In  Min.  ,  In  Min.  „  In  Min. 

=it^-gEe=ES3B=Eig- 


i 


m 


(.  :  V 


a:r^. 


C:vn°7.    a:  n°7.      a:  °vii°7.  a:  Ill'q.. 


a:V7.  C-.ly..  IVjj>.  a:  YI$X':  n7.in7.vi7.  a:iv.7. 
C. — Fundamental  Chords  of  the  Ninth  : 

1. — Major  Triad  with  minor  seventh  and  major  ninth  (133),  a; 

2. — Major  Triad  with  minor  seventh  and  minor  ninth  (133),  b. 
In  Major.  .In  Minor. 


D. 


E.- 


C:  VV    a:  V7. 
-Inversion  of  the  Triad — Derived  Chords  : 
1. —Six-Chord — First  Inversion  (81),  a; 
2. — Four-Six  Chord— Second  Inversion  (82),  b 

c 
6     6  4 


-Inversion  of  the  Sept-Chord  : 
1. — Five-Six  Chord— First  Inversion  (101  ),  a  ; 
2. — Three-Four  Chord— Second  Inversion  (102),  b; 
3. — Two-Four  Chord— Third  Inversion  (103),  c, 

6  4  4 

„  a  5       6 


a^iiiiiii 


c:  V- 


C:  V7. 


C:V7.     - 
F.— Altered  Chords: 

1.— The  Augmented  Triad  (  mo),  at  a; 

2.— The  AUGMENTED  Six  Chord  (  142  ),  at  b; 

8.— The  Augmented  Three-Four-Six  Chord  (143),  at  c  ; 

4.— The  AUGMENTED  FTVE-Snt  Chord  (144),  atd. 
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146.  Uncertain  Location  of  Chords. — As  shown  in  79  the  major, 
minor,  and  diminished  triads  have  no  definite  location.  Some  sept-chords 
are  likewise  found  upon  different  degrees  of  different  keys,  which  makes 
their  location  uncertain. 


A.— The  Triads. 

1. — One  and  the  same  major  triad  may  be  found  mjive  different  keys  :  upon  the 
I.,  IV.,  and  V.  degree  of  a  major  and  V.  and  VI.  degree  of  a  minor  key  (a). 

2.— A  minor  triad  may  be  found  inyfor  different  keys  :  upon  the  n.,  in.,  and  VI. 
degree  of  a  major  and  I.  and  iv.  degree  of  a  minor  key  (b). 

3. — A  diminished  triad  may  be  found  in  three  different  keys:  upon  the  vil° 
degree  of  a  major  and  n°.  and  vn°.  degree  of  a  minor  key  (c). 

Ma.).  Triad.     Min.  Triad.     Dim.  Triad. 
h 


or  e:  VI.       or    g:  iv. 


EXERCISE  LIV.— Form  a  major,  a  minor,  and  a  diminished  triad  upon  the  tones  D,  A,  E.  and 
F  (  or  any  other  tone  j   and  locate  these  triads  in  the  keys  in  which  they  are  found,  as  above. 

B.— The  Sept-Chords. 

1. — A  major  triad  with  a  major  SEVENTH  may  be  found  in  three  different  keys: 
upon  the  I?,  and  IVrj..  degree  of  a  major  and  YI£.  degree  of  a  minor  key  (d). 

2. — A  minor  triad  with  a  MINOR  SEVENTH  may  be  found  in  four  different  keys; 
uoon  the  n7.,  in,.,  and  vi7.  degree  of  a  major  and  the  iv7.  degree  of  a  minor  key  (e), 

3. — A  diminished  Triad  with  a  minor  seventh  may  be  found  in  two  different 
keys:  upon  the  vn°7.  degree  of  a  major  and  n°7.  degree  of   minor  key  (/). 


i=iHIfili§§l 


v  C      IS.       Bb:    n;.     rh:  vn°7. 
orG:  rVg.  or  Ab:mT.  orb?:   n°7. 
or  e:  \Itf  or  Eb:  vi7. 
or  g:    iv7. 

EXERCISE  LV-  Form  major  triads  with  a  major  seventh,  minor  triads  with  a  minor  seventh, 
and  diminished  triads  with  a  minor  seventh,  and  locate  these  sept-chords  in  the  keys  they  are  found, 
as  above. 

REMARK.— As  seen  in  the  example  at  a,  a  major  and  minor  triad  is  found  in  rivi  DIFFERENT 
KEYS.  The  C  major  triad  is  thus  found  in  C.  G.and  F  major  and  / "and  e  minor  In  order  to  establish 
a  key  definitely  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  bring' this  chord  triad  in  connection  with  other  chords 
of  the  key  we  desire  to  pass  to.  The  chords  forming  the  extended  l-(i  cadence  90— C  )  definitely 
establish  the  tonalitv  of  a  kev  see  97.  89  ).  If  a  major  or  a  minor  triad  is  therefore  followed  by  the 
extended  4-6  cadence"  of  the  kevs  in  which  the  triad  is  found  a  and  b),  we  then  establish  the  toualiu 
of  this  new  key  (148— N.  B.  .  thus: 

h  t  k 


C:  I.  C:  I.  C:  I. 

[,. I.Vt. I.F:V.    l.  n7.  I.  V7.     LftV.    i.  n°7.  i.  V7.      I. e:VI.H°:  i.  V:     I. 

EXERCISE  LVI. — Place  a  major  and  a  minor  triad  in  five  scales  (  as  at  a  and  A  .  and  add  the  ex 
tended  !-•'■  cadence,  as  at .?,  It.  i.  k.  and  /.  The  4-6  cadence  with  the  5-0  chord  of  the  117.  preceding  is  the 
most  effective  1  see  132— A,  a,  and  perfect  cadence— 124). 
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147.  Chords  Definitely  Located.— The  augmented  triad  (see  79 
— N.  B.)  and  the  scpt-chords  enumerated  below  are  found  only  upon  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  one  particular  key.     This  makes  their  location  definite. 

A. — The  augmented  triad  is  found  only  upon  the  III',  degree  of  a  minor  scale 
(a).  As  altered  chord  it  is,  however,  often  found  upon  the  L,  IV.,  and  V.  degree  of  a 
major  scale  (see  140). 

B  — The  augmented  triad  with  a  major  seventh  is  found  only  upon  the  III', 
degree  of  a  minor  scale,  b  (see  141 — N.  B.). 

C. — The  minor  Triad  with  a  major  seventh  is  found  only  upon  the  i.  degree  of  a 
minor  scale,  c  (see  116 — Remark). 

D. — The  diminished  triad  with  a  diminished  seventh  (diminished  sept-chord) 
is  found  only  upon  the  vn°.  degree  of  a  minor  scale,  d.  It  is,  however,  often  emploj'ed 
in  the  major  scale  as  a  passing  or  accidental  chord-formation  (167 — B  ). 

E. — The  major  triad  with  a  minor  seventh  (dominant  sept-chord)  is  found  only 
upon  the  V.  degree  of  a  scale,  e.  Its  resolution,  however,  decides  whether  it  belongs 
in  a  major  or  a  minor  scale,  aXf.     (See  94 — N.  B.) 


a:  III',   a:  III'!?.  a:i£.  a:°vn°:.  C:V:.  C:  V:.    I.  < ■:  VT.      i. 

148.  Connection  of  Chords  of  Different  Keys — Modulation. — 
In  all  figured  Bass  exercises  thus  far  given,  we  have  connected  chords 
belonging  to  the  key  in  which  the  example  was  begun.  As  some  chords 
( triads  and  sept-chords,  146 — A,  B,)  may  be  found  in  different  keys,  we  may 
consequently  connect  those  chords  with  chords  belonging  to  the  key  in 
which  they  may  be  found,  thus : 


C:I.    ii.        P:I.        vi.      V.     I.id:°vii°7.i.)(e:°vii°7.  VI.)       (C:  V.     —  7.  a:V. 
(ora:iv.     V.  VI.    rmor(C:I. IV.)  (ore:  l.i 

(orG:IV.     V7.     I.) 


-7.  VI.  (G:V7.)C:L  V7.  I. 


N.  B. — Whenever  a  chord  is  employed  which  belongs  to  some  other  key,  and  not 
to  the  key  in  which  a  composition  'or  exercise)  is  written,  we  then  establish  the 
tonality  of  another  key  (see  88,  <>(>— N.  B.,  «>7,  and  118— N.  B.).  This  is  called  mod- 
ULATION.  If  we  but  temporarily  establish  a  new  key  (with  a  few  chords,  as  in  exam- 
ple above),  we  consider  it  then  an  IMPERFECT  modulation  ;  if  the  new  key  is,  however, 
definitely  established  for  same  length  of  time,  it  is  then  a  PERFECT  MODULATION,  which 
will  be  more  fully  explained  in  Chapter  XIV. 

REMARK.— The  foregoing  example  begins  in  C  major  and  ends  in  C  major.  The  E  major  triad 
at  l  does  not  belong  to  C  major;  it  must  consequently  have  a  relation  to  sunn  other  key,  namely,  a 
minor.  We  remain  in  the  key  of  a  minor  until  we  employ  the  C  major  triad,  which  IS  not  found  in  the 
key  of  a  minor,  at  2  :  ti<  >n  of '<  hot  ds,  howevei   establishes  the  key  ofF  major.  At  ::.  the  natural 

.'ion  oi  the  diminished  sept-chord  places  us  in  <!  minor.  At  4,  another  diminished  sept-chord,  if 
naturally  resolved  (117  .  would  place  us  in  the  kev  ol  t  minor,  but  its  irregular  resolution  I  see  147  — 
D  results  into  the  C  major  triad,  at  ,">.  This  triad'  may  be  the  tonie  triad  I  degree  of  the  original 
majoi  it  may  be  found  in  e  minoi  VI.  degree  ;  but  the  following  chords  (dominant  si  |>t 
chord  especially,  at  6  establish  the  key  of  G  major  see  147— E  i,  At  7.  the  dominant  sept-chord  brings 
ii-  hai  k  to  the  key  of  C  major ;  but  \\a  deceptive  resolution  126  — N.  B.  places  us  again  in  a  minor,  at  8. 
At  9,  the  d  olutton  of  the   dominant  sepl  chord  of  0  major  brings  us  back  to  the  original 

key,  C  major,  by  means  of  the  4-0  cadence,  at  10.      140—  Remark.) 
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149.  Application  of  Chords  of  Different  Keys. — The  practical 
application  of  the  chords  of  a  key  connected  with  chords  of  other  keys 
(modulation — 148 — N.  B.)  is  conditioned  by  the  intention  of  the  composer. 

N.  B. — Any  possible  combination  of  chords  may  be  employed,  if  the  composer 
can  thereby  express  a  poetical  or  dramatic  idea.  A.  final  judgment  regarding  the  mu- 
sical worth  of  such  combinations  can,  however,  only  be  passed  upon  by  a  cultivated 
musical  ear,  guided  by  the  musical,  poetic,  or  dramatic  demands  of  individual  cases. 

REMARK —Cases  in  which  unusual  combinations  of  chords  may  be  employed  to  express  an 
idea,  can  best  be  studied  by  analyzing  the  works  of  the  best  masters.    The  following  eight  measures 

from  Wagner's  Lohengrin  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  a  very  unusual  succession   ol  (  liords  : 


Model 


Afe:I.  Bfe:I.  V.bfl:i.       D:  I.      V7.         I.d:i.        P:  I.      V7.  I.A>j:ii7.  I.    Y7.       I. 

"  While  the  wood-wind  instruments  softly  breathe  this  passage,  Klsa  steps  forward  in  tender 
grief,  modestly,  with  bowed  head  ;  a  single  look  of  her  dreamy,  ecstatic  gaze  explains  to  us  what  lives 
within  her  soiil  —the  vision  of  her  delivering  knight."  Such*  is  the  scenic  situation  which  Wagner 
delineates  with  wonderful  tenderness  in  the  above.  The  unusual  succession  of  harmonies  are  entirely 
lost  Sight  of  in  the  truthful  expression  of  sentiment. 

The  student  is  to  be  warned  against  the  use  of  unusual  chord-eonnec"tio.ns.  The  larger  number 
of  the  young  composers  of  the  present  day  aim  at  startling  effects  ;  they  expect  to  realize  these  by  an 
exaggerated  use  of  unresolved  discords,  which  are  neither  gratifying  to  tin-  musical  sense  nor  do  they 
satisfactorily  express  musical  thoughts.  Wagner's  wise  maxim,  "  never  to  leave  a  key  unless  what 
you  wish  to  express  can  not  be  expressed  in  this  key,"  should  be  faithfully  followed  by  all  young  com- 
posers. 

EXERCISE  LVII-— Work  out  the  given  Bass  in  open  position  (62  ,  and  indicate  the  passing 
modulation,  as  in  example  in  148 

■H  6      7  6  6-4-  6  6 

1  Tfcr  7    3  'J    6  ■">      35  f>     4  7  2    5      2      6      5  2      6      5  6      I  7 
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QUESTIONS  TO  CHAPTER  X. 

142— 139.  What  is  an  altered  chord?  143— 140.  How  is  the  augmented  triad  employed  ?  144— 
141.  In  which  chords  is  the  augmented  fifth  generally  employed?  145— 140.  How  should  the  aug- 
mented fifth  resolve5  146— 142.  Which  original  triad,  when  altered,  becomes  a  double  diminished 
hunt'  How  is  it  altered?  and  what  intervals  does  it  contain  ?  147— 142.  I'pon  which  degree  of  the 
scale,  and  in  which  scale,  is  the  double  diminished  triad  formed?  14^— 142.  Which  inversion  of  the 
double  diminished  triad  is  employed  ?  149 — 142.  How  is  the  first  inversion  of  the  double  diminished 
triad  termed?  how  does  the  augmented  sixth  resolve?  and  bow  the  Bass  tone?  150 — 142.  Which  tone 
is  doubled  in  the  augmented  six  chord?  isi  — 142.  Intowhich  triad  does  tin  augmented  triad  resolve? 
152 — 143.  How  is  the  augmented  three-four-six  chord  formed1  what  chord?  on  which  degree?  in 
which  scale?  and  which  inversion?  tJJ— 14-3.  Into  which  chord  does  the  augmented  three-four-six 
chord  resolve?  1S4— 144.  How  is  the  augmented  five-six  chord  formed?  what  chord?  on  which  degree? 
in  which  scale?  and  which  inversion?  155— 144.  Into  what  chord  does  the  augmented  me-s-ix 
chord  resolve  and  why?  is6 — 145.  Upon  which  degrees  of  the  major  and  minor  scale  is  a  major  triad, 
a  minor  triad,  anda  diminished  triad  found5  157  -146.  Opon  which  degree  of  the  major  and  minor 
scale  do  we  find  a  major  triad  with  a  major  seventh  ?  a  minor  triad  with  a  minor  seventh  5  15s— 147. 
Upon  which  degree  of  the  major  and  minor  scale  do  we  find  the  dominant  sept-chord?  and  which 
degree  the  diminished  sept-chord  ? 
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Part  II —Tones  Foreign  to  the  Harmony. 
Chapter  XI. 

ACCIDENTAL  TONE-COMBINATIONS. 

150.  Suspensions. — The  combination  of  tones  thus  far  treated  of, 
either  form  triads  (containing  the  intervals  1-3-5 — ^5  )  or  their  inversions 
(80);  sept-chords  (containing  the  intervals  1-3-5-7 — 02)  or  their  inver- 
sions (100  ) ;  or  chords  of  the  ninth  (containing  the  intervals  1-3-5-7-9 — 
133)  and  some  inversions  (137). 

Some  of  these  chords  contain  consonant  intervals  only  (  major  and  minor 
triads — 51),  while  others  contain  one:  (diminished — 50  and  augmented 
triad — 70);  TWO  :  (  dominant  sept-chord — 95,  and  sept-chord  upon  the  vn°. 
degree  of  the  major  scale  and  11  °.  of  the  minor  scale — 115 — B  )  ;  and 
three  dissonant  intervals  {diminished sept-chord — 117). 

These  dissonant  intervals,  however,  are  component  parts  of  the  different 
harmonies :  triads,  sept-chords,  and  chords  of  the  ninth. 

In  a  succession  of  chords  it  may  occur  that  a  tone  of  a  chord  is  held  over  into 
the  following  chord,  thus  forming  a  dissonant  interval  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
chord  with  which  it  is  sounded  ;  e.  g.: 

*  *  * 

. a  1  b  1        1    c    ^-~-  ^        I 

-S-        — -              -<s-        —  is-         ~' 

C:  I.        V7. —  I.        11. 


At  a,  the  C  (root)  of  the  tonic  triad  in  the  Soprano  ought  to  descend  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  measure  to  the  I?  of  the  dominant  sept-chord,  but  is  instead 
prolonged,  held  over  (suspended)  above  the  B,  thus  forming  a  dissonant  interval which 
does  not  belong  to  the  chord.  The  dissonant  interval  (the  tone  held  over,  or  suspended 
above  the  tone  of  the  chord)  finally  descends  to  the  tone  it  ought  to  have  descended  to. 

At  b,  the  E  (third)  of  the  tonic  triad  in  the  Soprano  is  held  over  (  SUSPENDED) 
above  the  D:  fifth  of  the  dominant  sept-chord.  This  dissonant  interval  likewise  de- 
scends (  resolves)  to  the  tone  above  which  it  is  suspended. 

At  <r,  the  G  (fifth  )  of  the  tonic  triad  in  the  Soprano  is  prolonged  and  forms  a  sus- 
pension above  the  F  of  the  triad  upOll  the  11.  degree.  This  dissonant  interval  (like 
those  at  a  and  />)  resolves  one  degree  down  to  the  tone  of  the  following  chord  abi  ve 
which  it  occurs. 

N.  B. — Such  dissonant  tones  as  occur  at  a,  h,  and  £  are  foreign  to  the  harmony 
with  which  they  arc  sounded,  and  as   tliev   are  held   over   from    a  tone  of  the  preceding 

chord  and  finally  resolve  (descend  one  diatonic  degree)  to  the  tone  of  the  following 
chord  above  which  they  are  suspended,  they  are  called  SUSPENSIONS. 

A  SUSPENSION    IS    \    TONE    FOREIGN   TO    THE     HARMONY   which    HAS    BEEN    PRO 
I.ONGED   PROM   ONE   <H     THE   TONES  OK  TUK   PRECEDING   CHORD. 
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151.  Preparation  and  Resolution  of  a  Suspension. — The  suspen- 
sions belong  (like  the  seventh  in  the  collateral  sept-chords — 10JJ)  to  that 
class  of  dissonant  intervals  which  besides  resolution  (28 — N.  B.),  also  re- 
quire preparation. 

Rule  VIII — A  suspension  must  be  prepared  and  resolve  one  diatonic  degree 
downward. 

A. — A  suspension  may  be  prepared  by  any  tone  of  a  triad  or  sept -chord  ( at  b,  c,  d,). 
The  preparation  must— in  order  to  lessen  the  harshness  of  the  dissonant  tone— be 
as  long  as  the  suspension  ;  it  may  (like  the  seventh  in  the  collateral  sept-chords — 109 — 
B )  be  longer,  but  not  shorter. 

B. — A  suspension  may  be  employed  above  any  tone  of  a  triad  or  sept-chord.     It 

generally  falls  upon  the  accented  part  of  the  measure  (thesis),  while  the  preparation 
occurs  upon  the  unaccented  part  (arsis).     See  109 — C. 

N.  B. — A  SUSPENSION  (150 — N.  B.)  may  lie  employed  in  any  of  the  four  voices 
wherever  in  the  resolution  of  a  chord  a  voice  moves  one  degree  downward. 


ilfSlillpp 


C:  I. 

In  this  succession  of  six-chords  each  of  the  three  voices  moves  down  one  degree  ; 
we  can,  consequently,  employ  suspensions  in  each  voice  separately,  thus  : 
b 


•  At  b,  the  upper  voice  employs  a  succession  of  suspensions  prepared  by  the  Root 
of  the  preceding  chord;  at  c,  the  middle  voice  employs  a  succession  of  suspensions, 
prepared  by  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  chord ;  and  at  d.  the  lower  voice  employs  a  suc- 
cession of  suspensions,  prepared  by  the  third  of  the  preceding  chord.  The  prepara- 
tion is  in  all  cases  as  long  as  the  suspension,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  suspension 
at  b,  c,  and  d,  where  the  preparation  is  longer.  The  suspensions  all  occur  upon  the  ac- 
cented part  of  the  measure  (thesis),  and  the  preparation  upon  the  unaccented  part 
(arsis).     See  B. 

MAXIM. — Suspensions  i><>  not  remove  parallel  fifths  and  octaves  (42). 
That  is:  parallel  fifths  and  octaves  are  not  allowable  even  if  one  of  the  two  voices 
moving  with  another  in  parallel  fifths  or  octaves  holds  a  tone  longer,  as  a  suspen- 
sion, as  ate,  f  and  //.  Although  the  resolution  of  the  suspension  at  e,f  and  //  occurs 
on  the  second  half  of  the  measure,  while  the  other  voice  forming  the  fifth  descends  in 
the  first  half,  the  ear,  nevertheless,  perceives  the  parallel  fifths  which  result  if  there 
were  no  suspensions,  as  at  g  and  i.  Such  progressions  of  fifths  and  octaves  must  con- 
sequently be  avoided 

Faulty.  Faulty.  Faulty. 

Parallel  lifths  covered  by  suspensions.  Parallel  octaves. 

REMARK.— The  suspensions  at  c  and  e  arc  not  proper  suspensions,  as  the  tones  forming  the  sus- 
pensions are  not  dissonant  tours  tones  fot  eif>  n  to  the  harmony  — 150  N.  B.).  hut  are  tones  belonging  to 
the  chord.  At  c,  the  suspended  tones  form  four-Si  r  chords  of  <"»  major.  F  major,  and  r  minor.  At  e,  the 
suspended  tones  form  star-chords  of  G  major,  F  major,  and  t  minor.  These  suspended  tones  are  conse- 
quently not  real  suspensions,  but  have  only  the  character  of  suspensions,  as  the  other  tones  of  the 
chord  are  held  while  the  suspended  tones  descend. 
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152. — Suspension  Above  the  Root,  Third,  Fifth  and  Seventh. — 
A  suspension  may  be  employed  above  an}-  tone  of  a  triad  or  sept-chord  (151 
— B  ).     A  suspension  may  be  prepared  by  any  tone  of  a  triad  or  sept-chord 
L51— A). 

N.  B. — Three  points  must  be  observed  in  the  application  of  the  suspension,  viz.: 
the  preparation,  the  SUSPENSION  itself  {where  and  above  which  tone  it  occurs),  and 

the   RESOLUTION. 

A. — Suspension  above  the  root,  prepared  by  the  fundamental  (a),  the  third 
(b),  the  fifth  (e),  and  the  seventh  (d). 

b     .     #  i        I      .   c  *  ,+..d  * 


iiSliifeliiSii^gillg^S 


C:vi.        V7.        II.  I.  IV.        V7.       vn.      I.  ii.         V7.       V7.  I.  vii  7.     V7. 

B. — Suspension  above  the  third,  prepared  by  the  fundamental  (e),  the  third 
{f),  the ffth  {.§■),  and  the  seventh  (h) 

e  UJ_   \f     I     __  i  g     \ 


C:I. 

C. — Suspension  above  the  fifth,  prepared  by  the  fundamental  (i),  the  third 
(k-h  the  fifth  (I),  and  the  seventh  (m). 

+         l 


D. — A  srsi'ENSlON  above  THE  seventh  is  impossible  amons;  the  sept-chords  of 
a  key;  as  the  suspended  tone  will  in  all  cases  be  the  perfect  octave  (  ;/),  which  is  not  a 
dissonant  tone,  nor  is  it  foreign  to  the  harmony  (150 — N.  B.). 

A  suspension  above  the  seventh  of  the  diminished  sept-chord  [o),  and  also  above 
the  seventh  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  (/>),  may  occur  in  modulation:  above  the 
latter,  however,  very  seldom. 


C:L  D(2:V7. 


REMARK— The  chords   indicated  by  a  +    in   the  ox-ample?  in   A   and  C.  contain   tin-  suspended 

ton?  and  the  tone  above  which  the  suspension  occurs.    This  is  allowed  under  certain  conditions  onlj     see 

153— Maxim  and  Remark  .    The  examples  marked  by  a      likewise  contain  the  suspended  tone  and  the 

.  ///.  //  the  suspension  <»  <  m  \ ;  but  tin-  suspension  in  this  case  forms  a  ninth  of  the  dominant 

hord,  which  is  treated  as  .•>  real  chord-formation  (see  135 -Remark  .    in  the  above  instances, 

howi  ver,  the  ninth  has  mori  th<  character  of  suspension  than  of  a  chord  of  the  ninth  I  s<  e  138  I. 


153.  Suspension  in  the  Bass — Faulty  Doubling.  —The  Bass  is 
more  weighty  in  tone-power  than  any  of  the  other  upper  voices.  It  thus  es- 
tablishes a  firm  foundation  in  a  succession  of  chords  (84). 

Suspensions  may  be  employed  in  the  Bass,  but  as  the  suspended  tones  (suspen- 
sions) are  tones  foreign  to  tbe   harmony  (  L50— N.  B.)  the   Bas*   would,  by  employing 

them,  not  only  weaken  the  harmonic  foundation,  but  also,  in  some  instances,  make  the 
harmonic  formation  uncertain  (c). 

MAXIM.  —The  tone  of  the  chord  above  which  a  suspension  occurs,  and  the  sus- 
pended tone  should  not  be  sounded  simultaneously  (as  at  />),  nor  should  the  sus- 
pended tone  be  doubled  (as  at  c).     Cases  of  this  kind  are  called  e.ut.tv  ihuhung. 

In  cases  of  such  faulty  doubling  (which  may  occasion  uncertain  chord-formations, 
as  at  f  I  the  resolution  of  the  chord  will  more  definitely  explain  (establish)  its  forma- 
tion and  harmonic  relation  (at  c). 

n  b       Faulty  doubling.        c    Faulty  doubling, 

4-1 -=. n 1 -i n 1—1 -n f- 


At  a  I  first  example  ,  the  Bass  holds  a  suspension  above  the  third  of  the  dominant  sept-ehord, 
and  second  example  above  the  third  of  the  tonic  triad.  At  b,  likewise,  but  the  third  of  the  dominant 
sept-chord  first  example  is  doubled  in  the  Soprano  and  second  example  in  the  Tenor,  which  is 
faulty.  At  c,  the  Bass  likewise  holds  a  suspension  above  the  third  of  the  dominant  sept-chord,  but  as 
the  Soprano  doubles  the  suspended  tone  C  the  chord  bee  omes  uncertain,  as  it  may  be  a  suspension  in 
the  Tenor  above  the  third  of  the  tonic  triad  or  a  suspension  above  the  third  of  the  dominant  sept  chord. 

N.  B. — The  Bass,  on  account  of  its  tone-power,  may  hold  the  tone  of  a  chord 
above  which  a  suspension  occurs,  as  the  harmonic  foundation  would  thereby  neither 
be  weakened,  nor  the   chord-formation  be  made  uncertain  (see  159 — Remark). 

The  TENOR  may  likewise  hold  the  tone  of  chord  above  which  a  suspension  occurs 
if  the  suspension  occurs  above  the  root  and  is  at  a  distance  of  a  ninth  front  the 
Tenor  (as  at  d),  not  a  second  (  as  at  e). 


Sequence 


Sequence. 


Sequence.    - 


:.lr:V:. 


REMARK.— The  simultaneous  sounding  of  the  suspension  and  the  tone  of  the  chord  above 
winch  the  suspension  occurs,  is  most  satisfactory  if  such  takes  place  ABOVE  mi.  ROOT  as  at  (/and/) 
or  fifth    as  in  152— C  ,  rarely  above  the  third    as  at£    not  as  at  A  . 


It  will  be  best  in  all  cases  where  the  two  tones  are  sounded  simultaneously  to  keep  them  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  ninth  from  each  other  as  at  d  and  c.  and  152  —  C  .  They  may  be  brought  closer  a  distance 
--•cond  in  the  Tenor  and  Bass  (  as  at /"»  :  not  in  the  Tenor  and"  Alto"(  as  at  e),  nor  in  any  other  two 
upper  voices.  Cases  where  the  suspended  tone  is  ii  major  second  above  Tin;  tune  OF  THE  CIIORI> 
as  at  d  and/"  ark  milder  than  those  forming  minor  seconds  as  at  c.  h,  at  ■*-  .  The  tone-power 
of  the  Has-;  firmly  establishes  the  harmony,  and  the  low  register  low  pitch  of  the  Tenor  tends  to  less- 
en the  harshness"  occasioned  bv  the  proximity  of  the  suspension  and  chord-tone  at/  .  The  proximity 
of  the  two  tones  at/is  satisfactory  (  being  above  the  root),  while  at  //  their  position  is  unsatisfactory, 
occurring  above  the  third. 
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154.     Figured  Bass  in  Suspensions. — Suspensions  are  not  in  all 

cases  definitely  indicated  by  the  figured  Bass. 

A  figure  indicating  a  suspension  is  generally  followed  (  as  the  suspension  descends 
one  diatonic  degree — 151 — Rule  VIII. )  by  a  figure  one  number  less,  as:  9  8,  7  6,  6  5, 

4  3»  etc- 

N.  B. — If  a  suspension  occurs  in  a  chord,  the  suspension  and  the  most  important 
interval  of  the  chord  must  be  indicated  by  the  figures  over  the  Bass.  In  a  triad  ( if 
inverted)  this  would  be  the  fundamental,  as  at  a,  b,  c ;  in  a  sept-chord  (if  inverted)  it 
would  be  the  fundamental  and  seventh,  as  in  152,  at  A,  B,  C. 

A. — The  examples  of  suspensions  in  Triads  in  three  voices  ( succession  of  six- 
chords  )  in  151 — b,  c,  d,  would  be  figured  as  follows  : 


C:  I.      vii  .        vi.  V.         I. 

Not:  I.  n7.  vn°.  I7.  vi.  vii  7.V. 

1. — The  figures  7  6,  at  a,  suggest  a  sept-chord  upon  the  first  half  of  the  measure  and  a  six-chord 
upon  the  second  half;  but  as  the  7  descends  to  the  6,  the  7  is  consequently  a  suspension,  not  &  sept-chord. 
The  six-chord  is  thus  the  real  chord,  and  the  harmony  must  be  marked",  as  at  a  :—!.,  vn  .,  VI.,  V.,  and 
not :  I.,  117.,  vii  .,  I7.,  vi.,  vn°7.,  V.  This  is  also  the  case  at  b,  the  4-6  is  a  suspension  and  the  six-chord 
is  the  real  chord  (  see  151—  Remark  ). 

2. — If  suspensions  occur  in  the  Bass,  as  at  c,  the  figures  ( intervals)  are  indicated  from  the  first 
not* •(  thesuspended  note),  not  from  the  note  of  the  chord  above  which  the  suspension  occurs.  Ate, 
the  B  i"  the  Bass  forms  the  suspension  above  the  third  (  D  J  of  the  chord  ;  the  other  tones  of  the  chord 
thus  form  the  intervals  2  (  which  is  the///?/;  )  and  5  (  which  is  the  root),  while  the  suspension  descends 
to  the  third  of  the  chord,  the  other  tones  being  held  :  'J —  5 — .     See  4  and  (>.  example  below. 

3. — A  suspension  above  the  root  of  a  triad  ( in  its  fundamental  position  |  is  marked  9  8  (see  2  and 
5  of  example  below ),  and  a  suspension  above  the  third  is  marked  simply  4  :;  ^  see  3  and  7  of  example 
below ). 

B. — Examples  of  figured  Bass,  with  suspensions  above  the  tones  of  a  SEPT-chord 
( fundamental  or  inverted  positions )  are  found  in  152 — A,  B,  C. 

EXERCISE  LVIII. — Workout  the  figured  Bass  below  in  open  position,  as  in  following  exam- 
ple.   See  151— Rule  VIII.    At  1,  see  153— Remark  ;  at  4  and  6,  see  154— A,  2. 
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8    7     6  7     6  9    8     7     (i  4    3       6  L  9    8     7     < 

4    —  C    —  4—  I—  4     - 

2    —  3    —  2   —  2    - 

C:  I.      V7.         I.  IV.        V7.  I.          V,.  I.          V7 


IV.     I.  V, 
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155.  Suspensions  from  Below.  —  Rule  VIII.,  in  151,  requires  of 
a  suspension  that  it  be  prepared  and  resolve  one  diatonic  degree  downward. 
In  certain  cases  suspensions  may  be  employed  below  a  tone  of  a  chord 
which  resolve  one  degree  UPWARD. 

N.  B. — In  the  major  scale  are  found  Two  diatonic  half-steps — between  the  third 
and  fourth  and  seventh  and  eighth  degrees  (4).  These-  half-steps  constitute  the  third 
and  fourth  tone  of  the  tctracliords  of  a  major  scale  (  see  4 — Remark),  which  have  the 
character  of  leading  tones  (6 — G),  whose  natural  melodic  tendency  is  upward,  one  dia- 
tonic half-step.  If  these  tones  ( the  third  and  seventh  of  the  major  scale  )  are  em- 
ployed as  suspensions  from  below,  they  will  naturally  resolve  one  diatonic  half-step 
upward  (as  at  a).  In  the  harmonic  minor  scale  are  contained  thrke  diatonic  half-steps 
which  are  likewise  employed  as  suspensions  from  below  (as  at  b). 


Tetrachord. 


Tetrachord. 


iiHiiii 


C:  I.       IV. 


MAXIM.— Suspensions  from  below  are  most  satisfactory  wherever  the  suspended 
tone  has  a  natural  inclination  to  ascend  one  diatonic  half  step.  Such  natural  inclina- 
tion for  progression  UPWARD  is  found  in  the  diatonic  hale-steps  of  the  major  (  at  a), 
and  minor  scale  (atb).  and  in  the  augmented  interval  of  the  altered  chords, 
namely:  in  the  augmented  fifth  of  the  augmented  triad,  at  c  (140,141,);  in  the 
augmented  sixth  of  the  augmented  six-chord,  at  </(i42),  the  augmented  three- 
four-six  chord,  at  e  (143),  and  the  augmented  five-six  chord,  at/ (144). 


a:  iv.         V.  n7.  V.  rvT.  i.  V. 

EXERCISE  LIX.—  The  following  exercises  in  suspensions  from  below  should  be  worked  out  in 
four-part  harmony  in  open  position.  The  example  below  will  demonstrate  the  manner  of  Bass  figuring 
and  the  marking  of  the  degrees.     At  1,  2,  3,  see  153 — N.  B. 
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156.     Double  and  Triple  Suspensions. — The  diminished  fifth  and 

its  inversion,  the  augmented  fourth,  are  the  mildest  dissonant  intervals,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  satisfactory  in  their  resolution ;  as  the  diminished 
fifth  resolves  into  the  major  or  minor  third  (a),  and  the  augmented  fourth 
into  the  major  or  minor  sixth  (6).     See  72 — B. 

N.  B. — The  chords  in  which  the  diminished  fifth  is  found  are  mild  discords. 
They  are:  the  diminished  triad,  at  c  (54  );  the  dominant  sept-chord,  at  d  (95);  the 
diminished  triad with  minor  seventh,  at  £  ( 112— Remark)  ;  and  the  diminished  sept- 
chord,  at/  ( 117— N.  B.).     See  118. 

6  c  d  e  -m-      -      J 


a.    I.  c:vn:.    i.  C:  vn  .  I.    C:  V-.  I.  C:  vn  -.  I.  a:    vu  7.  i. 

A. — As  the  two  tones  constituting  the  diminished  fifth  ascend  and  descend  one 
diatonic  degree  in  their  resolution,  they  may  therefore  be  employed  as  DOUBLE  SUSPEN- 
SIONS,— one  from  above  and  one  from  below,  thus  : 

n    0      ^-v      i  I       h  I  .       '  x s      I  I 


C:  V7.  I.         a:  V7.  i.        a:    vn7.       I. 

B. — All  chords  in  which  the  diminished  fifth  occurs  require  (like  the  diminished 
fifth  )  a  definite  resolution  (  see  Remark.)  The  dissonant  intervals  of  the  chords  men- 
tioned at  N.  B.,  or  the  whole  chord  may  be  employed  as  suspensions  from  above  and 
below,  thereby  forming  suspensions  in  three  and  four  parts,  thus: 


Triple. 


Quadruple.        Quadruple. 
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C. — Double  and  triple  suspensions  from  above  may  likewise  occur  where  two 
voices  descend  in  thirds  (q),  sixths  {>■),  or  THREE  voices  descend  in  six-chords  (  s,  /.). 
thus  : 


REMARK.— The  altered  chords  140  to  144  )  likewise  contain  dissonant  intervals  which  may  be 
employed  as  double,  triple,  and  quadruple  suspensions  from  above  and  below,  but  their  application  as 
such  is  not  as  satisfactory  a<-  those  containing  the  diminished  fifth.  Some  of  the  examples  above  es- 
pecially those  from  k  to/<    may  be  explained  differently   160— Remark). 

EXERCISE  LX.— Work  out  this  given   Bass  in  open  position,  and  carefully  observe  the  rules 
VIII.  —  151.  and  153— N.  B.    in  the  application  of  the  double  and  triple  suspensions.     Mark,  the  degrees 
as  in  example  1. 

7  8  9  8  9  '.'  •>     9  8  9  9 

5  —  <!      r>  —  7  '!    7  6  7  8    6        7  8 

1  7      4  8      6      5       18  7      1  8  2      6      7      A  —  4  —  8  7     I  :;     I  7    4  3 
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157.  Suspensions  Retained  Through  Several  Chords.  —  In  the 
preparation  and  resolution  of  a  suspension  (  IBS — N.  B.)  we  have  thus  far 
employed  two  chords :  the  chord  forming  the  preparation,  and  the  chord  in 
which  the  suspension  occurred  I  resolved  ).  The  voices  not  holding  the  sus- 
pension may,  however,  move  with  more  freedom,  employing  three  or  MORE 
chords  while  a  suspension  is  held. 

N.  B. — A  suspension   must  always  resolve  to   the  tone  above  (or   below — 1  •">•">  | 
which  it  occurs  ( 150 — N.  B.).     While  the  suspension  thus  resolves  the  Bass  and  other 
voices  may  move  to  another  tone  of  the  same  chord  (a),  or  another  chord  (b). 
,  a    s-^   i      I  ^    i      ,     o 


■p 
C:  I.       \\.  -  C:  V7       I.    vi.      V7.      I.     IV. 

At  a  the  suspension  occurs  above  the  fifth  (D)  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  to 
which  it  resolves  ;  but  the  Bass  at  the  same  time  moves  from  the  fundamental  to  the 
five-six  chord.  In  the  second  example,  at  a,  the  Bass  and  the  Alto  proceed  to  another  in- 
terval of  the  same  chord.  At  b  and  c  the  suspension  occurs  above  the  root  (C )  of  the 
tonic  triad  ;  it  resolves  to  C,  but  the  latter  is  no  more  the  root  of  the  tonic  triad,  but 
becomes  third  of  the  a  minor  triad,  at  b,  and  at  c,  fifth  of  the  F  major  triad. 

MAXIM. — A  suspension  may  be  continued  through  skvkral  CHORDS  if  the  tone 
above  which  the  suspension  occurs  is  one  of  the  tones  (interval)  of  the  following 
chords,  e.  g.: 

F9fc— g^^-F^-g  --=-[|-gg»»g-f?5— g-T-^ — fl 

*J  I.    V7.   I.  I.     VT.    I. 

At  d  the  G  in  the  upper  voice  belongs  to  the  three  chords;  at  e  the  Soprano 
holds  a  suspension  above  this  tone  (  the  G  ),  while  the  other  voices  move  to  the  other 
chords.     The  suspension,  however,  finally  resolves  to  the  tone  above  which  it  is  held. 

REMARK.— The  examples  of  suspensions  at  b  and  c  have  the  appearance  of  chords  of  the 
ninth.  If  such  accidental  chord-formations  were  treated  as  chords  of  the  ninth,  each  particular 
chord  of  the  major  (  107  )  and  minor  scale  115  .  if  a  ninth  were  added,  would  demand  a  -]<  •  ia] 
treatment,  as  to  inversions,  omission,  etc.,  which  would  make  the  explanation  regarding  the  use ol 
such  chords  extremely  difficult.  The  proper  chord  of  the  ninth  is  the  dominant  ninth  i  133  -Remark  . 
Other  accidental  ninths  are  harsh  dissonant  intervals  which  require  (like  the  suspensions— 151 — Rule 
VIII.  )  preparation  and  resolution.  They  are  therefore  subject  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  suspensions, 
and  as  such  are  more  easily  explained  and  understood  (  see  138— Remark  .  The  following  example 
may  illustrate  this. 

At  1,  6,  and  7,  see  156— C  ;  at  2,  see  156— B.  As  to  the  skip  of  the  voices  at  3  and  5,  see  91— Ex. 
XXXII.     At  -I,  a  suspension  is  held  through  several  chords.     See  Maxim. 
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EXERCISE  LXI.— Work  out  the  given  Bass  in  open  position  and  mark  the  degrees  as  in  the 
foregoing  example  and  Example  1. 

6                         7          7  —                      9  8                                    7  6    7            9               7— 
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158.  Interrupted  Resolution  of  a  Suspension.  —  A  suspension 
must  resolve  (  151 — Rule  VIII.);  the  resolution  may,  however,  be  inter- 
rupted. 

A. — The  voice  holding  the  suspension  may  move  (a)  or  skip  (b)  into  another  tone 
( interval )  of  the  same  chord  in  which  the  suspension  is  held  before  resolving  into  the 
tone  above  which  the  suspension  occurs,  thus : 


At  a  and  b  the  suspension  occurs  above  the  B — third  of  the  dominant  sept-chord. 
At  a  the  resolution  is  interrupted  by  inserting  the  D— fifth  of  the  sept-chord,  and  at 
b,  the  G — root  of  the  sept-chord  between  the  suspension  and  its  resolution.  The  tone 
above  which  the  suspension  occurs  ( the  B  )  is  finally  heard,  however,  so  that  the  ear 
nevertheless  perceives  the  suspension  and  its  regular  resolution,  as  at  c. 

B. — The  resolution  of  a  suspension  may  be  interrupted  by  one  or  more  tones 
foreign  to  the  chord  in  which  the  suspension  occurs. 

1. — If  such  tones  are  appoggiaturas  (163) — tones  foreign  to  the  harmony  which, 
when  struck,  move  A  DEGREE  up  or  down  to  a  tone  of  the  same  chord  ( as  at  d,  e,f). 
,  H-o  + 
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2. — If  such  tones  are  passing  tones  (161) — tones  foreign  to  the  harmony,  em- 
ployed in  passing  diatonically  to  another  to?ie  of  the  same  chord  (as  at  g). 


REMARK.— The  O  above  a  note  denotes  a  chord-tone,  a  +  an  appocrgiatura,  and  a  —  a  passing  tone 
(see  163.  161 ;. 

159.     Unresolved  Suspensions. — Cases  may  occur  in  which  a  tone 
of  a  melody  appears  as  a  suspension  (at  *  ),  but  is  not  resolved  as  such,  thus : 


p 
C:V7.    I.       V7.      IV.  I.  V7.    V7.  I.  IV.    V7. 

Such  cases  of  unresolved  suspensions  in  a  melody  occur  principally  above  the 
FIFTH  of  the  tonic  triad  (as  at  a,  b,),  or  show  themselves  to  be  the  unresolved  ninth 
of  the  dominant  ninth  (as  at  c),  which  if  it  ( the  ninth  )  appears  in  mklodv  above  the 
root  and  third  of  the  chord  (  see  134— Remark  )  is  almost  as  flexible  regarding  its 
introduction  and  resolution  as  the  seventh  in  the  dominant  sept-chord  (118 — A). 

Such  interrupted  suspension  in  the  melody  may  likewise  be  employed  above  the 
fifth  of  the  dominant  triad  or  sept-chord,  e.  g.: 

«  o  « 


REMARK.  — Examples  as  at  e  may  be  explained  as  delayed  progressions  il60).     The  case  at 
N.  B.  will  be  defined  in  166— C 
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160.     Anticipated  and  Delayed  Progressions.— Suspensions  belong 
to  the  delayed  progressions  (150 — X.  B.),  in  one  or  more  voices;  thus: 


SUSpg 


N.  B.— One  or  more  voices  may  flfe/aj/  or  anticipate  an  expected  progression, 
thereby  forming  tones  foreign  to  the  harmony.  The  progression  of  one  of  the  three 
voices  at  b,  is  delayed  at  c,  d,  and  <•,  and  anticipated  at _/',  £-,  and  //  (  see  Remark). 

A.— Delayed  Progressions— in  the  ///>/><!';-  [c),  middle  (</'),  and  /oaw  voice  [e). 
Regular  Progression, 

C:  vi.ni.IV.  I.  n.  vi.  vi. in.  IV.     1.  II.       vi.      VI.    in.  IV.        I       n.         vi.        vi.    in.  IV.      I.  u.         vi. 

B.— Anticipated  Progressions— in  the  upper  (/),  middle  (tr),  and  lower  voice 
[A). 

C:  vi.      m.    IV.      I.      ii.        vi        vi.  in.     IV.  i.      ii.  vi.     vi.      in.     IV.     I.     ii        vi. 

C— Anticipated  Progression  in  Two  Voices— in  the  upper  and  middle  (*), 
middle  and  lower  (k),  and  upper  and  lower  voice  (1). 

i->  !  *   i.      .d i__._]  *   i  JrJ        u  I 
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vi.         in.    IV.       I.     ii.      vi.    vi.        in.     IV.        I.     n.        vi.      vi.      in.    IV.       I. 
D.—  DELAYED  Progression  in  Two  Voices— in  the  upper  and  middle  (;;/),  mid- 
dle and  lower  (n  ).  and  upper  and  lower  voice  (o). 

,m   i^  |  ^J      ,„.  ,      i     ^         n    |     "j        ,  o     ^  I    J  j 
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E. —Delayed  (p)  and  Anticipated  Progressions  (g)  in  Three  Voices. 
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(':  vi.    in.    IV.        I.      ii.  vi.  vi.  in.     IV.  I.       ii.  vi. 

REMARK.— There  is  no  difference  between  the  example  of  delayed  progression  at  d  and  real 
suspensions,  as  the  middle  voice  descends  by  degrees  151 — N.  B.).  The  other  examples,  however,  are 
altogether  different  from  the  suspensions,  as  the  voices  move  by  >kip-.  which  would  preclude  the  use 
of  suspensions,  as  these  must  resolve  by  degrees  ( 151 — Rule  VIM. ). 

The  examples  of  double  and  triple  suspensions  in  156  at  ir,  //,  /'.  k.  I,  m,  n.  o,  and p,  maybe  consid- 
ered as  belonging  to  the  anticipated  progressions— the  Bass  anticipating  the  tonic  triad. 

EXERCISE  LXII. — Point  out  the  anticipated  and  delayed  progressions  in  the  following  example. 


vi.  ii.  Y-. 


QUESTIONS  TO  CHAPTER  XI. 

159 — 150.  What   is  a  suspension?     160 — 151.  What   is   required  of  a   suspension?     j6i— 156. 
Which  dissonant  interval  may  be  employed  in  forming  double  suspensions    from  below  and  above  1  ? 


So) 

Chapter  XII. 

PASSING  TONES-ALTERNATING  TONES-APPOGGIATURAS. 


161.  Passing  Tones  —  Passing  Dissonant.  —  A  passing  tone  is 
(like  the  suspension — 150  )  a  tone  foreign  to  the  harmony. 

N.  B. — A  PASSINC  TONE  is  a  tone  foreign  to  the  harmony  which  is  employed  upon 
the  unaccented  part  of  the  measure  in  passing  diaionically  (4)  from  one  tone  of  a 
chord  to  another.     (  See  Remark). 

A.—  DlATOXIC    PASSING   TONES   OF   THE    MAJOR   SCALE. 


At  a  the  diatonic  passing  tone,  between  the  root  and  third,  is  D  :  between  the  third  and  fifth  at  b  ) 
F  ;  at  c,  from  the  fifth  i  G  to  the  octave  (C  —  being  a  fourth — we  require  l:co  diatonic  passing  tone.  .  A 
and  B.  At  d  the  A  appears  as  ninth  (136— B )  ;  it  is  therefore  marked  as  a  tone  belonging  to  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  ninth. 

The  tones  belonging  to  the  chord  are  indicated  by  an  o;  the  passing  tones  by  a  — . 

B.— Diatonic  passing  tones  of  the  minor  scale. 


o  —   o  — 


o     —  —     o  o 
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WHETHER  THE  SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  OE  THE  MINOR  SCALE  SHOULD  BE  raised  OR  torccrcd  IN  EM- 
PLOYING PASSING  TONES  DEPENDS  UPON  THE  ACCOMPANYING  HARMONY. 

At  g  and  //  the  diatonic  tones  of  the  melodic  minor  scale  64 — C  are  employed  a.s passing  tones 
(see  123  )•  These  passing  tones  would  be  objectionable  with  the  harmony  at  i :  the  sixth  lowered  and 
the  seventh  raised  i  harmonic  minor  scale — 64 — B  would  be  better,  as  at  k.  The  descending  melodic 
minor  scale  at  /,  is  likewise  objectionable,  with  the  accompanying  harmony  (  dominant  sept-chord  ;  the 
seventh  raised  and  the  sixth  lowered,  as  at  m  harmonic  minor  scale  ),  would  conform  the  passing  tones 
to  the  harmony. 
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In  example  m,  at  *,  the  F  appears  as  ninth  of  the  dominant  chord  of  the  ninth  :  as  such  it  consti- 
tutes a  tone  of  the  chord  and  is  consequently  more  acceptable  (in  spite  of  the  augmented  second — 73  ) 
than  if  Fs  were  employed  (  as  in  136— Remark— at  h  j,  which  would  constitute  the  major  ninth  of  the 
major  scale. 

C. — Chromatic  passing  tones  (see  6 — N.  B.). 


At  n,  between  the  /  oot  (C  and  the  major  third  Y.  .  there  are  three  chromatic  passing  lone.-.  ;  at  .), 
between  the  third  {  I',  i  and  the  tilth  ('.  .  being  a  minor  third,  there  are  two  chromatic  passing  /ones. 
From  the ///£/;  (  G  )  to  the  octave  ( C),  being  a  vi.kvuct  fourth,  we  employ  four  <  In  omatic  passing  .'one  . 

REMARK.—  PASSING  tontts  OCCUR  upon  rnr  itnarrentcd  part  of  the  measure  only  (see  163— Max- 
inn,     in  4-4  time  the  unaccented  parts  of  the  measure  are  found  upon  the  secona  and  fourth  que 
_   J    I    Ml  „      I      I    I 

c  ~^~*~^~T~!      OI".  H  only  two  half  notes  occur  m  the  measure,  upon  the  second  half:    fcz  ~¥~  v~\ 

The  seventh  of  the  collateral  sept-chords  is  frequently  employed  as  a  passing  tone  upon  the  unac- 
cented part    of  tli.    measure     BeCOnd-half— (see  122  — N.  B.  aiul  123 -N.  B.  .      In  3-4  time  the  unaccented 


parts  "f  the  measure  are  the  w<  010/  and  third  quarter!  : 
is  always  the  accented  part 
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The  first   tone  of  each   measure 
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162.  Alternating  Tones — Alternating  Dissonant.— The  alternat- 
ing tone  is  like  the  passing  tone  (161),  foreign  to  the  harmony. 

N.  B. — An  alternating  tone  for  changing  lour;  is  a  tone  foreign  to  the  harmony 
which  occurs  upon  the  unaccented  part  of  the  measure,  resulting  by  moving  from  a 
tone  of  a  chord  to  the  tone  a  degree  above  or  below  and  back  to  the  chord-tone,  there- 
by alternating  with  a  chord-tone.     (Sec  Remark.  J 

A.— The  alternating  TOXE  ABOVE  a  chord-tone  is  always  a  diatonic  tone  {half 
or  whole  step),  as  at  a,  b. 

B.— The  ALTERNATING  TONE  BELOW  a  chord-tone  is  most  satisfactory  if  it  forms 
a  diatonie  half-step  (9),  as  at  c,  it. 

The  alternating  tones  are  indicated  by  a  ~. 

O O  O  N —  O     O   *— '  O       OqOO^OO^OO^O       o^oo^oo^o        o,*^oov-^oos — O    O — '  O 

-«      j  _.   i    i    i  J-»'-J  h  i    I    i   I J    \f   ,        ,  I    i    iJLIJd 


The  notes  marked  with  a  'o',  at  b,  have  the  character  of  alternating  tones,  hut  are  really  tones 
belonging  to  the  chord.     See  161— A.    The  alternating  tones  below  may  be    like  thos  at  A  I 

diatonic  tones,  as  at  e,f,  but  these  arc  u<>t  as  satisfactory  as  those  a  diatonic  half-step  belon 

Alternating  tones  above  and  below  in  succession,  as  at  g,  give  the  group  of  notes  the  character  of  the 
Turn. 


O     O    ^-"    o 


-_ 


o    o  •— _ 


,--•:>. 


C. — Interrupted  progressions  of  the  alternating  tones  often  occur  in  a  suc- 
cession  of  thirds  {h  i,  sixths  (/),  or  six-chords  [k  i,  as  also  frequently  in  the  resolution 
of  the  dominant  sept-chord  (I).  The  small  notes  point  out  the  progression  the  alter- 
nating tone  ought  to  have  taken. 

v    I  i  i         ii  | 

REMARK. -The  alternating  tone  occurs  like  the  passing  ton,-  161— Remark  )  upon  the  unac- 
cented part  of  the  measure  only,  while  the  harmony  is  sustained.  If  it  occurs  upon  the  accented  part 
of  the  measure,  or  is  struck  with  //if'  harmony  upon  the  unaccented  pur/,  it  is  then  no  longer  an  alternat- 
ing tone  ( see  163— Maxim. ) 

163.  Appoggiaturas — Leaning  Dissonant.  —  The  appoggiatura 
<  from  the  Italian  appoggiare — to  lea//  »  is  almost  identical  with  the  alternat- 
ing lone  ( lGr2 — Remark  ),  as  it  always,  like  the  latter,  occurs  one  degree 
above  or  below  a  chord-tone,  upon  the  accented  part  of  the  measure  however, 
|  a,  b,  c,  it.)  or  struck  with  the  chord  upon  the  unaccented  part  |  />,  /,  i  which 
makes  it  more  dissonant. 

N.  B. — An  appoggiatura  is  a  tone  foreign  to  the  harmony  appearing  upon  the 
accented  part  of  the  measure  one  degree  above  {a,  b,)  or  below  (<-,  d,)  a  tone  of  a 
chord  to  which  it  must  resolve  (  see  W2 — A,  B,).  The  appoggiatura  is  marked  by  a  +. 

+  o+o~o+o-fo      —  o-fo-fo-uo      -j-   o    —  o     +0+0+0      +o      +      o+o 
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MAXIM. — A. passing  tone  (161)  and  alternating  tone  (  Ki'J).  if  they  occur  upon 
the  ACCENTED  part  OF  A  MEASURE  (as  aty^  g,),  or  ar<-'  STRUCK  with  the  chord  upon  the 
UNACCENTED  part  OF  a  MEASURE  (as  at  //,  /,),  become  APPOGGIATIRA^. 


o  —  +  o   —  o 


!' 
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REMARK.— The  appoggiatura  may  he  introduced  by  .^;^j,  as  at  rt,  £.  c,  </.  or  hy  moving  into  it 
by  degrees,  as  at  f,   <?,  ft/  it  may  likewise  be  introduced  by  j*/>j  upon  the  unaccented  part  of  the 
measure,  as  at  d.     Its  peculiar  LEANING  tendency  makes  its  introduction— notwithstanding  its 
naut  character— in   all  cases  pliant  and  effective   in    melody.      The   appoggiatura  may  even  be  louger 
than  the  tone  above  or  bclou;  which  it  occurs,  as  at  r. 
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164.  Double  Appoggiaturas. — The  appoggiatura  resolves  directly 
to  the  tone  above  or  below  which  it  occurs  (163 — N.  B.). 

N.  B. — Both  the  appoggiaturas  {above  and  below)  may  be  employed  in  one  voice 
upon  the  accented  part  of  the  measure  before  resolving  into  the  tone  which  they 
effect,  thereby  forming  a  double  appoggiatura  ;  e.  g.: 

+     +      O++O      +      +O         °_       +  +      +     o       ++o       ++o 
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At  a,  a  double  appoggiatura  is  employed  effecting  the  root,  third,  and  ./?/?/*  of  a 
triad,  and  at  b,  the  roc/,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  of  the  dominant  sept-chord.  At  r,  a 
double  appoggiatura  is  employed  effecting  the  ,?z.r///  ( root  of  the  chord )  in  a  succes- 
sion of  six-chords.  At  d  likewise,  but  the  appoggiaturas  take  the  character  of  GRACE 
NOTES ;  in  this  manner  they  are  frequently  employed. 

+      +     o     +      +o+       +o       +     +     °d+   +    °        +   +   °       +    +    °        +   +    o 


1(35.  Passing  Tones  in  Two  Parts. — Passing  tones  (161 )  may  be 
employed  in  more  parts  than  one. 

N.  B. — The  thirds  and  sixths  (imperfect  consonances — 22 — B)  are  the  only  inter- 
vals which,  in  a  progression  in  parallel  motion  in  two  parts,  give  any  harmonic  satis- 
faction ;  e.  g.: 


Sixths. 


Sixths. 


-g-o-i 
major. 


Thirds. 


:S:g=: 


a :  minor, 


A. — Diatonic  passing  tones  in  two  parts  may  be  employed  if  two  voices  move 
in  thirds  in  parallel  motion  (as  at  e,  d,). 

B. — Diatonic  passing  tones  in  two  parts  may  be  employed  if  two  -voices  move 
in  sixths  in  parallel  motion  (as  at  e). 


—    o    o    —    o 
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C— Chromatic  passing  tones  in  two  parts  in  parallel  motion  —  in  thirds 
(f,g,)  and  sixths  (//). 

0__o—     —    O       o—     —    o—     —    o—   —   o—     —        o  —     —    o     —     —     o  o      —  —   o    —  —     o 

D. — Diatonic  passing  tones  in  two  parts  in  contrary  motion. 


REMARK.— Passing  tones  in  two  parts  progressing  in  parallel  motion  in  thirds  and  sixths 
(cto/i    are  always  satisfactory    N.  B.).  as  the  two  voices  moye  in  the  same  direction,  one  appearing 
impanion  to  the  other,  establishing:  a  melodic  phrase  in  thirds  <>r  sixths,  thus  apparently  both 
striving  simultaneously  for  the  Bam<  object,  namely  ;  the  other  fours  of  the  chord. 

The  dissonant  tonei  constituting  the  passing  tones  of  the  two  voices  progressing  In  contrary 

motion  at  vo  tones    or  chord)  which  nave  no  Beeming  tendency  for  mutual  melodic pro- 

fon,  but  appear  to  be  independent  chords,  which  Bound  extremely  harsh  with  the  real  chord.    At 

thi    two  voices  passing  sound  but  one  t<>>i<-  [P]  ;  the  harshness  is  thus  not  so  pronounced  as  at  k 

(see  166-Remark). 
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166.  Alternating  Tones  and  Appoggiaturas  in  Two  and  More 
Parts. — The  progression  in  two  voices  of  parallel  thirds  and  sixths  is  har- 
monically satisfactory  (165 — X.  B.).  Alternating  tones  and  appoggiaturas 
in  two  parts  are  generally  employed  in  a  progression  of  thirds  and  sixths. 

A.— Ar.Ti: rxaTIXG  TOXES  in  Two  parts  in  parallel  motion  in  thirds  (a  )  and 
sixths  (/>)■ 

fa       i  I     I     I       i  J  -J-C-CirJ   -S>-  b   i       I     i     .  !  J     I     I 
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B.— Ai,ti;rxaTixg  TOXES  ix  THREE  TARTS  in  six-chords  (c),  in  contrary  motion 


-Gt—r -S-  — f  - 


Faulty. 


t^ 


m 
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C—  Appoggiaturas  ix  two  tarts  in  parallel  motion — in  thirds  {/)  and  sixths 


+     0     +     0     +     0     +     0      o      o 
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D. — Appoggiaturas  in  three  parts— in  parallel  motion  (h) — in  contrary  motion 
(i).     See  165 — Remark. 

B 

+     o     +     o       +     o     +      o         —       04.0       +0       -j-o 
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REMARK. — The  alternating  tones  in  three  parts,  at  d — »,  form  three  tones  (  root,  fifth,  seventh,) 
of  a  diminished  sept-chori)  ;  as  such  they  are  dissonant  intervals,  which  must  resolve.  At  ;  the  ap- 
poggiaturas in  three  parts  likewise  form  discords  which  must  resolve.  The  examples  of  alternating 
tones  and  appoggiaturas  in  three  parts  at  d  and  i — *  thus  form  actual  discords  real  chords— see  167 — 
N.  B.  ;  consequently  not  all  the  tones  of  the  harmony  ( dominant-sept-chord  with  which  these  alter- 
nating tones  and  appoggiaturas  occur  can  be  sounded  at  the  same  time,  as  the  discord  would  be  too 
great,  as  at  e.  Only  the  root  and  fifth  of  the  chord  are  given,  as  at  C,  d,  and  h,  1.  In  the  examples  at 
a,  b,  and /J  g .  the  alternating  tones  and  appoggiaturas  appear  in  but  two  parts —  parallel  motion, 
which  gives  them  more  the  character  of  MELODY  see  165 — Remark  ,  not  harmony  chords),  as  at  d, 
e,  h,  i. 

Another  explanation  of  the  combination  of  tones  at  c,  d,  h,  1,  will  be    found  in  172. 

EXERCISE  LXII.— Indicate  the  passim;  tones,  alternating  tones,  and  appoggiaturas  in  the  fol- 
lowing  example.  The  passing  tones  should  be  indicated  by  a  — .  the  alternating  tones  by  a  ^,  and 
the  appoereriaturas  by  a  +.  At  1,  7,  8,  see  165  160  :  at  2,  8,  >,  6,9,11, 13, 14, see  163— Remark  ;  at  I,  set 
162 -A.,  at  .0,  see  j.64— N.  B.:  at  12,  see  162— C. 

6  7  8         9         1<>  11        12    13      14 
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167.  Passing  Chords. — Passing  tones  are  tones  foreign  to  the  har- 
mony, employed  upon  the  unaccented  part  of  a  measure  (  161 — Remark)  in 
passing  from  a  tone  of  a  chord  to  another  (161 — N.  B.). 

N.  B. — Passing  tones  may  be  employed  in  one  (161),  Two  (165)  and  three 
parts.     Passing  tones  in  three' parts  form  real  chords  which,  as  they  occur  upon  the 

unaccented  part  of  the  measure  (like  the  passing  tones)  are  called  passing  CHORDS. 

A.    -Passing  six-chords:  diatonic  (a,  b),  chromatic  {c). 
B. — Passing  chords — Diminished  sept-chord  (d). 


o—o—o 
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The  diminished  sept-chord  is  the  most  useful  of  all  discords  as  a. passing  chord,  as 
its  combination  of  four  tones  forms  a  very  mild  discord,  which  is  easily  introduced 
(118— B),  and  is  very  pliant  in  its  resolution  (121 — N.  B.).  At  d  and  e  the  passing 
chords  marked  with  a*  are  diminished  sept-chords;  the  passing  chords  marked  with 
a  t  are  dominant  sept-chords  (see  Remark). 

MAXIM. — The  chords  upon  the  accented  part  of  a  measure  (101 — Remark) 
should  be  essential,  principal  chords  of  the  scale  (see  197).  Between  these  upon 
the  unaccented  part  of  the  measure  the  PASSING  chords  are  employed  (as  at  a,  b,  c,  d). 
Even  should  the  passing  chords  be  foreign  to  the  scale  (as  at  c  and  d)  the  tonality 
of  the  scale  would  not  thereby  be  destroyed,  as  the  passing  chords  appear  upon  the 
unaccented  part  of  the  measure  between  the  essential  chords  of  the  scale  upon  the 
accented  part  (as  at  d). 

The  effect  of  passing  chords  upon  the  accented  part  of  the  measure  instead  of 
the  unaccented  part  may  be  observed  in  the  following.  By  placing  the  example  in 
l  Is  iu  V4  tinu- we  bring  out  the  character  of  passing  chords  more  decidedly  (at  e), 
and  by  placing  these  passing  chords  upon  the  accented  part  of  the  measure  (at/)  we 
may  observe  the  effect  of  their  misplaced  position  (see  118 — Remark). 


o       —      o       — 
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REMARK.— The  passing  chords  at  a,  h.  and  c  have  really  the  character  of  passing  chords,  as 
all  three  "f  the  upper  voices  employ  diatonic  and  chromatic  passing  tones  This  is  not  the  ci 
d  and  e  where  the  voices  move  i>\  degrees  or  skip  ini<>  the  passing  chords.  These  chords  must  con- 
ited  as  real  chords  whose  resolution  l >t  i n l;  irregular  perhaps,  must  nevertheless  be 
carefully  observed,  if  such  chords  are  sounded  simultaneously  with  one  or  more  tones  of  another 
chord  as  at  <f— 166  lit  can  be  brought  about  only  under  certain  conditions  which  v/ill  be  explained 
in  172— Remark,    it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  passing  chords  at  </  and  e  are  chords  <>i  a  mild, 

nil  ,  Inn, i,  hi     118  — N.  B.  ,  whose  diss. maul   intervals  are  very  pliant  but  decided  m   their  reso- 
lution   which  makes  them  very  useful   in  this  connection. 


168.     Application  of  Accidental  Dissonants. — The  PASSING  TONES 
in  o?ie  ( 161  )  and  two  voids  I  1<;.">  I, the  ALTERNATING  TONES  in  one  |  162 
and  two  voices  \   1(5<; — A  )  and   the    APPOGGIATURAS  in   on,       L63)  and  two 
voices'  1<><; — C )  are   accidental   dissonants  which  have    more  the  character 
of  melody  than  harmony  or  chords  i^see  165 — Remark;. 

N.  B.— Passing  tones, alternating  /ones,  and  appoggiaturas  are  treated  as  mklodic 
PROGRESSIONS  (melodic  embellishments).  They  are  consequently  nut  subject  to  the 
rules  governing  four-part  harmony,  but  conform  to  the  melodic  demands  of  the  dia- 
tonic major  and  minor  seale.      Par  u.i.i.i.    FIFTHS  and  OCTAVES  (42)  resulting  through 

passing  tones  (a,  c)  and  alternating  tones  (b)  are  fault}-,  and  must  be  avoided. 


MAXIM. — The  passing  tones,  alternating  tones, and  appoggiaturas  maybe  em- 
ployed in  any  voice.  The  alternating  tones  and  the  appoggiaturas  should  not  be 
sounded  simultaneously  {same  pitch)  with  the  chord-tone,  as  this  would  occasion  a 
I'Afi.TV  DOUBLING  (  see  L58  —Maxim),  as  at  it,  c.  'Flu  alternating  tone  and  the  appog- 
giatura  may  be  sounded  simultaneously  with  the  chord-tone  if  the  latter  appears  an 
octave  apart  from  the  former,  as  in  all  examples  in  i  <  •-'.  L63,  L6  ».  166  A  C;  not 
thus: 

o     •— -o'-'o     o     wo1-'     o     o     ^  o  ^    o       —     o+o     -f-     o-r-o      —     o-o     Presto. 
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REMARK.— In  the  use  of  alternating  ton  ■  and  appoggiaturas  everything  depends  upon  the 
rapidity  of  the  movement  of  the  composition  in  which  they  occur.  The  example  at  e  would  be 
faulty  in  a  slow  or  even  moderate  movement;  but  in  a  rapid  movement,  as  at  /',  it  would  not  be 
objectionable. 

EXERCISE  LXIII.— The  following  choral  from  Bach's  Passion  music  of  St.  Matthew  should 
be   analyzed.     The    pupil     should    mark     tin  -  in  Ex.  LXII.— 166,  indicate  the   suspensions, 

the   passing  tours,  alternating   tones, smA    appoggiaturas.     At    1,  3,  see  167— Maxim  ;    at  2,  4,  5.  9,  see 
165— A  B. ;   at  0  see  166— A;   at  7  see  163— Maxim  ;   at  B  see  153— N.  B.;   at  10  see  158— B— 1. 
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QUESTIONS  TO  CHAPTER  XII. 

162 — 161.  What  is  a  passing  t'inr  J  i^-— 161.  t'pon  which  part  of  a  measure  are  the  passing 
tones  employed?  164 — 161.  Which  are  the  accented  parts  of  the  measure  in  4-4  time  and  3-4  time? 
105— 162.  What  is  an  alternating  tone*  166— 1  62.  Upon  which  part  of  the  measure  are  the  alter- 
nating' tones  employed?  167 — 163.  What  is  an  appoggiatm  163.  Upon  which  part  of  a 
measure  are  the  appoggiaturas  employed5  169—  163.  What  does  the  word  appoggiatura  signify? 
170— 164.  What  is  a  double  appoggiatura  i  171  —  1  65.  Which  intervals  are  most  adapted  for  forming 
passing  tones  in  two  parts5  172 — 165,  166.  Which  motion  is  especially  employed  in  the  use  of 
passing  tones  in  two  parts'  17,;  — 167.  What  is  a  passing  choi  167.  Which  discord  is  espe- 
cially useful  as  passing  chord?  and  why'  175 — 1 OT.  What  chords  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the 
accented  part  of  a  measure?  176 — 163.  How  are  passing  tones,  alternating  tones  and  appoggiaturas 
treated?  177  — 168.  What  are  the  passing  tones,  alternating  tones  and  appoggiaturas  termed  collect- 
ively ? 
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Chapter  XIII. 

ORGAN  POINT  (PEDAL  TONE  )— STATIONARY  TONES. 

169.  Stationary  Tones. — Besides  the  accidental  dissonants  men- 
tioned in  168  there  is  still  another  instance  in  which  a  tone  foreign  to  the 
harmony  is  employed. 

N.  B. — The  toxic  is  the  essential  or  generating  tone  of  the  scale  (5 — A,  and 
38  .  The  dominant  is  the  next  in  importance  (5 — B).  The  tonic  and  dominant  {first 
and  fifth  tone  of  the  scale)  are  the  first  tones  of  the  two  halves  (TETrachords  — 4) 
of  the  scale   (a). 


Tetrachord. 


Tutiachord. 
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MAXIM. — The  tonic  as  generating  tone  of  the  diatonic  scale  is  the  TONAL  basis 
ox  foundation  of  the  whole  scale  (at  b)\  and  by  adding  the  dominant  this  tonal  basis 
is  strengthened  (at  d).  Thus  one  {b,  c)  or  both  (d)  of  these  tones,  forming  the  tonal 
or  scale  basis,  may  remain  stationary  while  one  (b.  c.  d),  two  If)  or  more  voices  (f)  pass 
through  the  diatonic  tones  of  the  scale ;  thus : 

__a  b  c  d  e  f  -  mm^ 


REMARK. — If  a  voice  retains  a  tone  while  other  voices  move  through  a  succession  of  chords, 
the  retained  tone  is  called  a  stationary  tone  (  b  to/). 

170.  Organ  Point  on  the  Tonic. — Stationary  tones  (169— Re- 
mark )  are  generally  found  in  the  Bass  ;  and  as  such  tones  were  first  em- 
ployed upon  the  organ  they  are  called  organ   point  or  pedal  tones. 

The  following  conditions  must  be  observed  in  the  application  of  the  organ  point  : 

A.— The  stationary  tone  {organ  point)  must,  at  its  introduction,  be  one  of  the 
tones  of  the  chord  with  which  it  is  sounded. 

B. — The  organ  point  must,  when  it  ends,  be  one  of  the  tones  of  the  chord  which 
is  sounded  with  it. 

C. — The  organ  point  may  be  employed  at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  at  the  end  of 
a  composition  ;  it  must  always  be  introduced  at  a  definite  rhythmical  division  how- 
ever—at the  beginning  of  a  section,  phrase  or  period. 

MAXIM.— The  tonic  or  tonal  basis  of  the  scale  (  1<»9— Maxim)  is  most  frequently 
employed  as  organ  point  or  pedal  lone,  thus: 

■      I      i      I      i      I      I    -J  -'""s J      1—1     i      ,_  ,  Plagal  cadonro. 

Ll-P-     lr»'     -p      II     r    r       l^-p-J-gL-ftT-Lg— pfc±=^ 


REMARK. — Tin-  above  organ  point  on   the  ionic  begins  and  ends  with  the  root  of  the  tonic 
triad    sei   A     B).     [t  begins  aftei   the  first   two  measures  ind  continues  to  the  end,' while  the 

othet  ci  mi  in  ;i  succession  of  six  chords,  with  suspensions  above  the  tixth  in  the  upper  voice. 

The  upper  voices  progress  according  to  iii<  mi,  -,  of  tour-part  harmony  without  reference  to  the  organ 

pi  1 1  >ii. 


(87) 

171.  Organ  Point  on  the  Dominant. — As  was  stated  in  l(j!> — 
N.  B.,  the  dominant  (fifth  tone  of  the  scale  )  is  the  first  tone  of  the  second 
tetrachord.  It  is  also,  after  the  tonic,  the  most  important  tone  of  the  scale 
(5— B). 

MAXIM. — The  dominant,  constituting  with  the  tonic  the  tonal  basis  of  the  scale 
(169 — Maxim),  is  frequently  employed,  in  the  Hass,  as  stationary  tone — ORGAN  POINT. 
The  conditions  governing  its  application  are  the  same  as  those  governing  the  tonic 
(170 — A,  B,  C).  The  plagal  cadence,  however,  can  nut  he  employed  with  tile  organ 
point  on  the  dominant  (see  N.  B.j. 


N.  B. — The  foregoing  organ  point  on  the  DOMINANT  begins  with  the  fifth  of  the 
tonic  triad  (see  L70  -A).  Its  first  ending  is  faulty,  as  the  organ  point  continues  while 
the  upper  voices  form  fat  plagal  cadence  (at  I,  which  is  harmonically  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. Besides,  the  organ  point  |  the  Bass)  ends  with  the  fifth  of  the  tonic  triad  which, 
although  being  a  tone  of  the  chord,  is  nevertheless  faulty,  as  the  cadence  thereby 
becomes  incomplete  {imperfect,  125 — B),  closing  with  the  four-six  chord. 


172.     Organ  Point   on   the  Tonic  and    Dominant. — The  tonic  and 

dominant  sounded    simultaneously   constitute   the   tonal  basis  of   the   scale 
(  169— Maxim ). 

N.  B. — The  tonic  and  dominant  may  consequently  be  employed  sinmltaneouslv  as 
stationary  tones  -organ  point  in  the  Bass.  Their  application  as  such  requires" the 
same  considerations  as  does  the  single  stationary  tone.     See  170 — A,  B,  C. 


171  X.B.) 

mm 


REMARK.— The  foregoing  organ  point  in  the  Rass  on  the  tonic  and  dominant  begins  with  the 

runt  and  fifth  of  the  tonic  triad  and  ends  with   the  same.     The  two  tones     tunic  and  dominant    thus 
decidedly  establish  the  tonal  hams  [foundation)  of  the  scale1  169— Maxim  |.    The  other  chop: 
not  disturb  this,  as   they  are  all  chords  belonging  to  the  same  key     169.  at/'.     Even  if  the  chords 
are  not  all  of  the  s:un     k    v    as  at  h  ,  the  double  organ  point    <>u  the  tonic  and  dominant    would,  not- 
withstanding-, maintain  the  foundation    tonal  basis  )  of  the  original  key;  thus: 


The  chords  at  b,  marked  with  a  ".  are  diminished  sept-chords  which  have  the  character  of  passing 
Chords  (167 — B  upon  the  unaccented  part  of  the  measure,  while  the  essential  (principal)  chords 
of  the  scale  fall  upon  the  accented  part  of  the  measure  i  167— Maxim  .  These  passing  chords  do 
not  Consequently  materially  disturb  the   foundation     ton  if  the  key.     It   is   faulty,    however, 

to  employ  a  succession  of  chords  that  are  too  foreign  to   the  stationary  tone —  organ  poin 
as  the  tonal  basis  of   the  key  would   be  completely  destroyed  thereby,  which  would  make  it  appear 
as  if  there  existed  no  relation  between  the  harmony  and  the  stationary  tone. 


173,  Stationary  Tones  in  Various  Parts. — Stationary  tones,  if 
employed  in  the  Bass  ( being  the  most  frequent — as  the  Bass  is  the  most 
weighty  in  tone  power — 153),  are  called  pedal  tones  or  organ  point. 
The  stationary  tone,  by  being  placed  in  the  Bass,  receives  a  certain  character 
of  foundation — tonal  basis  (  169 — Maxim  ) ;  this  is  not  the  case  if  it  be 
placed   in  an  upper  voice. 

MAXIM. — Stationary  TONES  on  the  tonic  (170)  and  dominant  (171)  may  be 
employed  in  any  voice,  if  the  voice  (or  part)  be  sufficiently  weighty  in  tone  power 
to  establish  itself  as  an  individual  voice  against  the  harmony  in  the  other  parts 
The  application  is  subject  to  the  conditions  mentioned  in  170 — A,  B,  C. 


In  the  Soprano. 


Stationary  Tones  on  the  Tonic. 

In  the  Alto. 


In  the  Tenor. 
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Stationary  Tones  on  the  Dominant. 


In  the  Soprano 


In  the  Alto. 
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In  the  Tenor. 
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N.  B. — A  stationary  tone  or  organ  point  may  be  discontinued  whenever  it  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  tones  of  one  of  the  accompanying  chords,  as  at  g,  not  as  at  //. 
The  voice  holding  the  stationary  tone  must — when  discontinuing  the  latter — then 
proceed  according  to  the  rules  of  chord  connection,  thus: 


Not. 


U=±Af   J  l"l 


REMARK. — Stationary  tones  in  the  upper  voices  on  the  tonic  and  dominant  simultaneously  ( as 
in  the  lias-.— 172  1  arc  in  1 1  practical,  as  the  two  tones  do  not  establish  the  character  of  foundation — tonal 
basis  169— Maxim  i  if  placed  ill  the  Upper  voices.  The  stationary  tone  in  the  upper  voice  lias  neither 
sufficient  torn  pow<  1  to  p<  1  mit  of  a   succession  of  discords  in  the  other  voices— as  in  the  ease  with  the 

0)  fan  point  in    the    Bass  I  at  q  and   //  I.     The  succession  Of  chords  which  are  sounded  with  a  stationary 

should   consequently,  not  be  too  discordant  with   the  stationary  tone  (as  at  a 
Tii.  succession  of  chords  at  ,g    see  170>  171 )  would  bejaultyit  the  stationary  tone  were  placed 
in  an  upper  voice    see  172— Remark   . 

QUESTIONS  TO  CHAPTER  XIII. 

17s— 169.  Which  tone  is  the  generating  tone  or  tonal  basis  of  the  scale?  170— 169,  Which  two 
tones  "i  a  scale  establish  the  scale  foundation  or  tonal  basis  of  a  scale  ?  1  >■>  -  1  69.  what  is  a  stationary 
tone?  i-i  170.  What  is  an  organ  point  or  pedal  tone  t  182 — 170,  1*71.  Which  tones  of  the  scale  are 
employed  as  organ  points?  183  170.  what  are  the  rules  regarding  the  application  of  an  organ 
point''  184—172.  which  two  tones  may  be  employed  simultaneously  as  organ  point?  185— 173. 
Which   tout  a  may  be  <  mploy.  d  as  stationary  tones  in  the  upper  void 


i*9) 


Part  III— Elements  of  Composition. 
Chapter  XIV. 

MODULATION. 

174.  Modulation. — Modulation  occurs  whenever  the  character  (to- 
nality— 32 )  of  a  key  is  changed  by  employing  tones  or  chords  belonging  to 
other  keys ;  thereby  establishing  the  tonality  of  another  key. 

N.  B.— Modulation   consists   in  passing  from  one  key  to  another. 

A  modulation  may  be  : 

A.— Imperfect  (see  148— N.  B.).     B.     PERFECT  (see  177). 

In  the  former  the  new  key  is  not  definitely  established  but  only  indicated  by  dia- 
tonic tones  or  chords  belonging  to  another  key.  while  in  the  latter  the  tonality  of  the 
new  key  is  gradually  prepared  and  finally  fixed  (established)  by  means  of  the  ca- 
dence  (see    146— Remark). 

"[75.  Discords  Establishing  a  Key. —  There  are  but  few  discords 
which,  in  their  regular  resolution,  definitely  establish  the  tonality — major  and 
minor  character  of  a  key. 

N.  B. — All  chords  containing  a  DIMINISHED  fifth  are  mild  discords  which,  in 
their  natural  resolution,  establish  the  character  of  a  key  i  see  1  l!s— N.  B.).     These  are: 

The  DIMINISHED  triad  (54)  ;  the  DOMINANT  SEPT-CHORD  ('•><$)  ;  the  DIMINISHED 
triad  with  minor  seventh  (119);  the  diminished  sept-chord  (117);  and  the  al- 
tered chords  with  the  augmented  sixth  (142,  143,  144). 

176.  Means  Employed  in  Modulation. — In  passing  from  one  key 
to  another  such  means  should  be  employed  as  will  enable  us  to  reach  the 
new  key  gradually  without  any  harshness. 

The  essential  means  employed  in  modulating  from  one  key  to  another  are: 
A. — Chords  indefinitely  located — major  and  minor  triads  I  L46— 1,  3 
B.— Reguxar  and  irregular  RESOLUTION  of  discords— dominant  sept-chord 
( 126  )— diminished  sept-chord  ( 132— B  )  ; 
C. — Common  TONES  I  88  I  ; 
D. — Enharmonic  tones  (see   192 — N.  B.). 

177.  Perfect  Modulation.— A  modulation  is  either  perfeel  or  imper- 
fetl  ( 174).     A  perfect  modulation  requires: 

A. — A  gradual  introduction  of  the  new  key  by  means  of  a  succession  of  carefully 
chosen  chords  fixing  the  tonality  of  the  new  key  i  -i'2,  <><>,  1  75  — N.  B.). 

B. — The  final  establishing  of  the  new  key  through  the  extended  four-six  ca- 
dence (90— N.  B.,  or  189— A,  at  a);   thus: 

From  C  major  to  DiJ  major. 

_U-fc 1 Ertr— I l—rt- r 


REMARK.— In  this  example  the  /minor  triad  gradually  prepares  the  tonality  of  the  key  of 
D-flat  major.     The  latter  is,  however,  finally  established  by  means  of  the  extended  four-six  cadence. 


(go) 


178.  Diatonically  Related  Keys. — A  major  scale  is  composed  of 
two  halves  of  equal  proportions  called  tetrachords  (4 — Remark  ).  The  two 
tetrachords  of  a  scale  are  likewise  contained  in  other  scales,  so  that  the  dia- 
tonic tones  of  a  major  and  minor  scale  are  found  in  other  major  and  minor 
scales. 

N.  B. — Kevs  which  are  related  to  one  another  on  account  of  the  many  identical 
diatonic  tones  are  called  diatonically  related  keys  (a,  b). 

A. — Major  keys  related  to  a  major  key  are  :  the  major  key  a  fifth  above — domi- 
nant  key,  and   the  major  key  a  fifth  below — sub-dominant   key  (at  a). 

B. — Minor  keys  related  to  a  major  key  are :  its  relative  minor — sub-mediant 
key;  the  relative  minor  of  the  dominant — mediant  key,  and  sub-dominant — super 
Tonic   key  (at  b). 

C. — Minor  keys  related  to  a  minor  key  are  : 
nant  minor  key  (Remark),  and  the  minor  key 
(at  6). 

D. — Major  keys  related  to  a  minor  key  are  :  its  relative  major — mediant  key, 
and  the  relative  major  of  the  sub-dominant — sub-mediant  key  (at  a). 


the  minor  key  a  fifth  above — domi- 
a  fifth  below— sub-dominant  key 


t_ _ — m m — ts= £——  *;-, — s> — =— t 3 

■w     ■*■  a  minor.  ■<s~  *  e  minor. 


REMARK.— The  six  diatonically  related  kevs  are  not  only  related  through  the  diatonic  tones 
but  also  on  account  of  the  tonic  triads.  That  is,  the  tonic  triads  of  the  six  diatonically  related  keys 
of  C  major  are  triads  belonging  to  the  latter  scale  (as  at  a).  The  tonic  triads  of  the  diatonically 
related  keys  of  a  minor  (  C  and  F  major  and  d  minor  are  likewise  found  in  the  latter  key.  with  the 
exception  of  the  tonic  triad  of  the  dominant  key  [e  minor,  at  * ).  The  chord  upon  the  fifth 
degree  of  the  minor  scale  is  a  major  triad  {Gl— N.  B.>.  The  related  key  upon  the  fifth  degree,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  a  major  key,  as  the  diatonic  tones  of  the  major  key  ;  E  major)  would  be  too  foreign 
to  the  original  minor  key  (a  minor  j. 

179.  Tonic  Related  Keys — Common  Tone. — The  six  diatonically 
related  keys  are  related  in  various  ways  (  178 — Remark  ).  There  are, 
however,  other  keys  related  to  a  major  or  minor  key. 

N.  B. — The  three  tones— root,  third  and  fifth  of  the  tonic  triad  of  a  major  {a, 
b.  c)  or  minor  key  (d,  e,f) — may  become  root,  third  or  fifth  of  a  tonic  Triad  of  other 
major  and  minor  kevs.  The  common-tone  (38)  thus  brings  about  a  relation  of  keys 
which  are  called  tonic  related  keys;   e.g.: 

Tonic  related  keys  of  C  major. 

a  12        3b  1         2_    _3       c  1 2_       J$ 

(XI.   c:i.  Ab:L   f:T 
Tonic  related  kevs  of  a  i 


_J  bi- 
lk:  I.    c:  i. 
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a:  i.  A:  I.  fj:  r.  D:I.  a:  i.  c:  I.  A&:I.  f :  I.  a:  i.  E:  I.  ej:i.  \:'- 
REMARK.  Of  the  above  tonic  related  kevs  those  at  a  2,d  l  and  8,  and  c2are  those  most  fre- 
quently employed  aa  keys  related  to  &  major  kev.  tn  the  major  scale  they  are  the  major  key-,  based 
upon  the  major  and  »iiii<>>  sixth  and  major  and  minor  third  (in  C  major:  A  and  A  Hal  and  B  and  K- 
flat  major  .  The  relation  <>(  kev-;  at  a  l  and  S,  and  .  l.  are  likewise  employed.  Those  show  themselves 
to  be  the  minot  keyi  of  the  tonic,  bub-dominant  and  dominant  c,  r.and  minoi  (Seel.78— A.) 
The  tonic  1  elated  keyi  of  a  tonic  minor  triad  most  employed  me  the  major  kej  of  the  same  key-note, 
as  at  d  1,  and  the  major  kej  a  fifth  above,  aa  at    fl    In  a  minor    A.  ana  E  major ). 


(9]  I 


180.  Mediating  Chord. — In  modulation  we  leave  the  tonality  of  a 
key  for  that  of  another. 

N.  B. — In  modulating  from  one  key  to  another  it  is  at  times  very  desirable  and, 
in  certain  eases,  especially  effective  to  destroy  the  tonality  of  the  established  key  by  a 
chord  wholly  foreign  to  it.  The  tonality  of  the  established  key  is  thereby  disturbed 
and  the  ear  is  left  in  doubt  until  the  new  tonality  is  established  bv  the  four-six  ca- 
dence (as  at  a).     A  chord  thus  employed  is  termed  a  MEDIATING    CHORD;    i 

I        -6 
1    SA  LSI: 


V7.      i.    C:  I.       \\j.  f:  iv.    i.      V7.      i.    (':  I.  b:  V-. 

I.       V7.      I. 
-The  mediating  chords  at  *  are  foreign  to  the  established  key  i  C  major)  and  also 


.     VI. 

J):  IV. 


REMARK. - 
the  keys  we  modulate  to.    They  arc  the  means,  however,  of  destroying  the  tonality  of  tfie  established 

key  and  of  preparing  the  ear  for  that  of  the  following  key. 

181.     Modulation    in    the    Melody. — The   diatonically  related  keys 
are  related  on  account  of  their  common  diatonic  tones. 

N.  B. — Each  of  the  six  diatonically  related  keys  contain  one  or  two  DISTINGUISH- 
ING Tonics  whereby  the  tonality  of  the  key  is  distinguished  from  that  of  another  (178 
— N.  B.).  If  such  tones  occur  in  the  melody,  the  tonality  of  the  established  key  is  dis- 
turbed (changed)  and  modulation  results,  brought  about  by  the  distinguishing  tones, 
and  the  harmonv  to  be  employed  is  suggested  (indicated)  by  the  melody ;  thus: 

r 


C  major. 


V  major. 


a  minor.     |  G major.  |  eminor.   |      Cmajor. 


r|rT  i  ^T=^=r=^f 
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-A  major  triad  may 


I.  a:  V7.         i.  G:\"V     I.  e:  VT.        r.  C:  II.      I.    V7. 1. 

V7.      i.  e:  i.  V7.  i. 

REMARK. — The  tones  of  the  melody  occurring  upon  the  accented  part  of  the  measure  (in  4-4 
time  :  upon  the  first  and  second  half,  or  first  and  third  quarter  )  require,  as  accompanying  harmony, 
the  essential— primary  chords  197  1  of  the  scale  see  31.  66  ),  as  these  more  definitely  establish  the 
tonality  of  the  key,  as  above    see  97   ■ 

182.     Modulation  Through  the  Major  Triad.- 
be  found  in  five  different  keys  ( 146 — A — 1). 

MAXIM. — Any  major  triad  of  the  scale — or  any  major  triad  employed  which 
is  foreign  to  the  established  key,  mav  be  considered  a  DOMINANT  TRIAD  (A  )  ;  a  tonic 
triad  ( B  ) ;  or  a  major  triad  upon  the  five  degrees  of  different  scales,  as  demonstrated 
in  146— A— 1. 

A. — Modulation  through  a  major  triad  as  dominant  triad. 

C:  L    IV.  C:  I.   IV.       C:I.G:V.    I.  C:  I,    a:V.   1.   C:  I.  d:V. 
P:  V.    I.       Bfcf:  V.    1. 

B. — Modulation  through  the  major  triad  as  tonic  triad. 


C:  I.      vi.     v.  C:  I.     IV.    "  C:  I.    D:  I.     IV.     I. 

G:  I.      V.      I.  13?:  V.      I.       n7.      V.      I.  ■   • 

REMARK.— A  major  scale  contains  six  and  a  minor  scale  four  CONCORDS  major  and  minor  triads. 
76— A.  B  .    The  major  triads  may  become  dominant  triads    as  at  A— a,  b, — *    and  the  minor  triads— by 

changing  them  into  major  triads,  may  likewise  become  dominant  triads    as   at  A — C,  d,  ■ 

EXERCISE  LXIV. — Locate  each  of  the  three  major  triads  of  C  major  in  the  five  scales  in  which 
they  are  found,  as  in  example  below,  and  modulate  from  C  major  to  these  keys  by  adding  the  ex- 
tended  4-6  cadence,  as  is  shown  in  146— Remark. 

Tonic  Triad  Sub   Dom.  Triad.  Pom.  Triud. 
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*-'C:T  G:IV.  F:  V.  f :  V.  e:  VI.  (':  IV.  F:I.  Bb  V.  bb  V.  a:  VI.  <  :  V.  G:  I.  D:  IV.  c:V.  b:VL 
We  can  thus  modulate  from  C  major  (  through  the  three  major  triads  of  this  scale  )  to  the  major 

kfvs  of:    G.  F,  B-flat.  and  D     those  marked  with  a  +  being    brought    in  relation  through  the  tunic 

triad    ;  and  to  the  minor  keys  of  f.  e,  b-flat,  a.  c.  and  b. 


(92) 
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C:  I. 


C:  I. 


183.  Modulation  Through  the  Minor  Triad. — A  minor  triad  is 
found  in  five  different  keys  (146 — A — 2). 

MAXIM. — Any  minor  triad  of  the  scale — or  any  minor  triad  employed  which  is 
foreign  to  the  established  key,  may  be  considered  a  tonic  triad  (A),  or  as  triad  upon 
the  ii.  degree  of  a  major  scale  (B~),  or  a  minor  triad  upon  the  five  different  degrees 
of  different  scales  mentioned  in  146 — A — 2. 

A. — Modulation  through  a  minor  triad  as  tonic  triad. 

C:  I.  f:  i.    VT.      i.   a:  I.  e:  r.     X -.      I. 
a:  i.     V7.      i.  '1:  I.    VT.      i.  e:  i.      V7,      i.  -  Remark.) 

B. MODULATION  through  a  minor  triad  as  n.  degree  of  a  major  scale,  in  the  ca- 
dence (90— N.  B.). 

^iiipl^Ifiiiiig^iiiililiiiil 
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C:  I.     vi.  C:  I.     in.  C:'l.Efe:u.     I.     VT.        I.  C:  I.  Bfcn.  I.      X-.    I. 

G:  II.      I       V7.       I.  D:  n.      I.       V7.      I. 

REMARK— Besides  the  minor  triads  of  the  major  (A— a,  b,  c)  and  minor  scale,  the  major  triads 
of  the  major  and  minor  scale— by  changing-  them  into  minor  triads,  may  likewise  be  employed  as 
tonic  triads  as  at  A—*),  or  as  triads  upon  the  II.  degree  (as  at  B— *).  The  changing  of  the  major 
triads  of  a  major  and  minor  scale  into  minor  triads  (as  at  A— '■=  and  B— *),  or  the  changing  of  the 
minor  triads  of  a  major  and  minor  scale  into  major  triads  as  in  182— A  at  *  )  is  a  very  effective 
device  frequently  employed  in  modulation.  .Such  chords  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
mediating  chords     180— N.  B.  . 

EXERCISE  LXV.— Locate  the  two  minor  triads  of  a  minor  in  the  five  different  keys  (  146 -A 
—2)  in  which  a  minor  triad  is  found  as  was  done  with  the  major  triads  in  182— Ex.  i  and  modu- 
late to  those  keys  with  the  minor  triad  as  tonic  triad  (  as  at  A]  and  triad  upon  the  II.  degree  (as  at  B  . 

184.  Modulation  Through  the  Diminished  Triad. — The  dimin- 
ished triad  is  found  upon  the  vn°.  degree  of  a  major  and  minor  scale  and 
upon  the  n°.  degree  of  a  minor  scale. 

N.  B. — The  first  inversion  of  the  diminished  triad  is  usually  employed  (86 — Re- 
mark ),  rarely  the  fundamental  position.  By  raising  the  fundamental  of  a  major  triad 
one  diatonic  half-step  we  form  a  diminished  triad  which  resolves,  as  triad  upon  the  vn°. 
degree  of  a  major  or  minor  scale,  into  the  tonic  triad  (72 — B),  or — as  triad  upon  the 
u°.  degree  of  a  minor  scale,  into  the  dominant  chord  (75 — B),atr,  or  four-six  chord 
(cadence  )  of  the  tonic  triad  (00-  N.  B.),  at  </. 

A. — MODULATION  through   the  diminished  triad  as  triad  upon  the  vu°.  degree 

B. — Modulation  through  the  diminished  triad  as  triad  upon  the  n°.  degree  [ctd). 

b   gj    gj  %A    ■<&■  c i | |_        cl  gi    ■g     -=j  *J    gj    «A 


'•etc.     '  8-^- 

C:  I.  b:n°.  V-.      i. 


-g±5=2: 


C:I.d:vn°.    i.    C.:  I.     V.a:vn°.i.     C:  I.  b:n°.  V-.      i.    C:  I.      V.b:n°.    i.      v7.      i.VT.  etc. 

REMARK.— The  DIMINISHED  triad  is  harmonically  a  very  Weak  chord,  lacking  firmness  as 
also  flexibility,  on  account  of  its  <<>/<■  mild  dissonant  interval:  the  diminished  fifth  (  175— N.  B.  It 
is  therefore  usually  considered  as  a  fragment  of  the  dominant  sept  chord  (  95—  N.  B  i.  As  substitute 
for  the  latter  it  is  especially  adapted  in  three-part  harmony,  as  the  diminished  fifth  demands  a  defi- 
nite   i'  solution    into  the  tonic  triad. 

185.  Modulation  Through  the  Augmented  Triad. — The  aug- 
mented triad   is  found  upon  the  third   degree  of  the  minor  scale  only  (70  ). 

N.  B. — The  augmented  triad  as  attired  chord  (140)  upon  the  I., IV. and  V. 
degree  of  a  major  scale  may  be  employed    in    modulation  if  the  third  and   augmented 

fifth  become  root  and  third  of  a  following  dominant  sept-chord;  thus: 

.«)—   -         -g-—        -J  -J.     S-  =sL—        ___.    jjpF 
C:  I.         a:V7.     i.    C:  I.     IV.     — d:Vf.     i.    C:  L     v.      —  «VT.     i. 

REMARK.- 'flu-  AUGMENTED  TKIAD  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  chord.  On  account  of  its  harsh- 
ness it   i»  rarely  employed  except  as  an  altered  chord     140  .  # 
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186.  Modulation  Through  the  Dominant  Sept-chord. — Thedotn- 
inant  sept-chord  regularly  resolves  into  the  tonic  triad,  thereby  definitely 
establishing  the  tonality  of  a  key  (97).  It  is  therefore  the  most  effective 
means  of  modulation. 

N.  B.— If  in  modulating  from  one  key  to  another  the  regular  resolution  of  the 
dominant  sept-chord  of  a  new  key  be  employed  as  the  modulating  medium,  the  tonal- 
ity of  the  new  key  may  thereby  be  too  suddenly  established  (  as  at  a,  b,  c,  it,  and  es- 
pecially at  e),  which,  in  a  PERFECT    MODULATION  OUght   to  be  avoided  j  see   k; 

MAXIM.  Any  major  triad  by  adding  a  minor  seventh  becomes  a  dominant 
SEPT-CHORD  (93 — N.  B.).  The  use  of  the  latter  in  modulation  would  therefore  In- 
sufficient to  fix  the  tonality  of  a  new  key  in  an  imperfect  modulation,  but  not  so  in  a 
PERFECT  MODULATION,  as  the  tonality  would  not   thereby  be  sufficiently  established. 

The  extended  cadence  of  the  new  key  should  there-lore  necessarily  follow.     See  17  7. 

b  e     |       |       |  iii  ''—-=.     ->     fcs. 

C:  I.  a:V7.      i.  0:1.(1:  V7.      i.  C:  I.      V.  e:V7.      I.    C:  I.  I-:V:.       [.  C:  I.     [V.Bfe:VT.     I. 

REMARK.— That  position  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  which  establishes  the  PERFECT  CADENCE 
(124  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  extended  cadence  only:  as  it  too  decidedly  produces  the  effect 
of  a  cadence,  which  should  be  avoided  wherever  the  dominant  chord  is  employed  only  as  a  modu- 
lating medium  see  106  .  Another  use  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  in  modulation  will  be  pointed 
out  in  190. 

EXERCISE  LXVI.— Modulate  from  the  tonic  triad  of  c  major  and  a  minor  through  the  dom- 
inant sept-chord  to  the  diatonically  related  keys  of  these  two  keys.    Add  the  four-six  cadence 

187.  Modulation  Through  the  Sept-chord  upon  the  II.  Degree. 
— The  sept-chord  upon  the  n.  degree  resolves  into  the  dominant  chord 
(116— K  i. 

N.  B. — The  sept-chord  upon  the  n°.  degree  of  the  minor  scale  consists  dike  the 
sept-chord  upon  the  vn°.  degree  of  the  major  scale — 108 — C)  of  a  diminished  triad 
and  a  minor  seventh.  It  thus  embraces  one  concord  minor  triad,  and  one  DISCORD 
— diminished  triad.  This  combination  gives  the  chord  certain  peculiarities;  namely: 
a  mild  dissonant  character  (176 — N.  B.);  in  certain  positions  an  harmonic  firmness 
(118 — C)  ;  and  a. progressive  tendency.  As  this  chord  is  found  in  the  major  and  minor 
scale,  its  resolution  is  therefore  changeable     flexible  I  see  l  I  •>  and  1 10 — B). 

MAXIM. — We  may  accomplish  a  modulation  from  a  major  or  minor  key  to  an- 
other minor  hey  by  proceeding  to  the  sept-chord  upon  the  n  .degree  <  diminished  triad 
with  minor  seventh )  of  the  minor  key  we  desire  to  modulate  to.  By  employing  the 
first  inversion — kivk-six  chord,  of  this  harmony  and  resolving  irregularly  (see 
Remark)  to  the  four-six  cadence  of  the  new  key,  we  definitely  establish  the  new  ton- 
alitv  through  the  succession  of  chords:  n°7.,  I.,  V7.,  I.  The  sept-chord  upon  the  n°7. 
degree  is  thus  employed  as  MEDIATING  chord  i  see  I  so—  N.  B.),and  is  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  chords  constituting  the  extended  four-six  cadence  \  182     A). 

A. — Modulation  through  the  five-six  chord  of  the  sept-chord  upon  the  h  :.  degree 
of  a  minor  scale  to  the  minor  hers  based  upon  the  seven  tones  of  a  major  scale 
(C  major),  thus  : 

C  toe.  C  to  d.  C  to  i . 

6       i         i         .  _      -^         d 

JErc?  \v  II  g^g^^al^, 

^  "  -    etc. 

C:I.e:n°7.     i.      V7.     i.    C:  L      V.d:  n  ;.  i.V;.i.    C:  I.  e:n°,.  i.V7.  C:I.    IV.  i":n  :.  i.v:. 
B.— -Modulation  through  the  five-six  chord  of  the  sept-chord  upon  the  n°..  degree 
of  a  minor   scale  to  the    minor   keys   based   upon   the   seven    tones  of  a  minor   scale 
(a  minor),  thus :  6  6  '■ 

4  -i  I 

a:  i.  V.  b:  n°7.  I.  V7.  i.—a:  I.  c :  n°7.  I.  V7.  i.—a:  I.  iv.  d :  n°7.  i.  Y-.  i.  etc. 
REMARK.— The  sept-chord  upon  the  n".  decree  of  the  minor  scale,  as  employed  in  the  ex- 
amples at  A,  B,  resolves  irregular,  as  the  seventh,  instead  of  descending  one  ihatonic  degree,  remains 
stationary  (132— A'.  The  application  of  this  sept-chord  as  a  modulating  medium  is  most  effective 
if  the  seventh  be  prepared  and  remains  stationary  as  above  ,  thereby  becoming  root  of  the  tonic  triad 
of  the  new  key  I  190-D— Remark ). 

EXERCISE  LXVII. — Modulate  from  the  tonic  triad  of  a  major  and  a  minot  key  through  the 
diminished  triad  with  minor  sevenths  to  the  minor  keys  based  upon  the  seven  tones  of  a  major  or 
minor  scale,  as  at  A.  B. 
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188.  Modulation  Through  the  Diminished  Sept-chord. — The 
diminished  sept-chord  is  the  mildest  and  most  pliant,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  weakest  and  most  indefinite  of  all  discords.     See  Remark. 

It  is  therefore  especially  useful  in  modulation : 

1. — in  its  regular  resolution  into  the  tonic  triad  (117 — N.  B.),  as  at  A ; 

2.— In  its  regular  resolution  into  the  tonic  triad  of a  major  key  instead  of  minor, 

3.— In  its  irregular  resolution — most  frequently  to  the  four-six  chord  of  the  tonic 
triad  of  a   major  or  minor  key  (132— B  ).     See  191— N.  B. 

A. — Modulation  through  the  diminished  sept-chord  of  the  new  key  with  its  regu- 
lar resolution  into  the  tonic  triad. 


S7  ■&■        -=* 

I ':  i.  d:   vn  7,i.    ii.    i.  V7.  i.  C:  I.  e:-vn7.  I.    n  7.  i.  Y7.  I.  C:  I.  a:  -  vn  .    i.      n.  i.V7.  i. 
B.— Modulation 'through   the  diminished  sept-chord  with  its  regular  resolution 
into  the  tonic  triad  of  a  major  key.     See  Maxim. 

,  ("Dec.  Cad.-!  h  , '  j~  Dec!  Cad.    j 

— li-i    i.   i1  ■   .   ■    i  ■  -?.A    flgl  .J-r-i-4-i — ,.     Ji  |  jj  |^j  ., 
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?  si-  -<s>-    jj-j^-  -si- 

I.e:  vn  .  E:  I.    n;. 


C:  I.d:°vn°.D:I.  n,   I.    V,  vi.  n  .     I     V7.      I.  C:  I.e:°vir\  E:  I.   n7.     I.    VT.    vi.  n7.     I.  v7.     I. 

C. — Modulation  through  the  diminished  sept-chord  with  an  irregular  resolution 
into  the  four-six  chord  of  the  tonic  triad  of  a  major  (a,  b)  or  minor  key  ( c ).  See  132 
— B.  and  N.  B. 


C:  I.d:°vii°.G:I.  V7.  I.  C:  I.  V.a:°vn°.D:I.  V7.  I.  C:  I.d:°vn".g:i.  V7.  VI.  n7.  I.  Y7.  i. 
MAXIM. — Modulations  through  the  diminished  sept-chord  usually  sound  weak 
and  undecided,  even  if  the  extended  four-six  cadence  follows  (  as  in  the  examples  in  A). 
However,  if  the  dominant  sept-chord  in  the  following  four-six  cadence  resolves  to  the 
triad  upon  the  VI.  degree — thus  forming  a  DECEPTIVE  cadence  (137 — A),  the  tonality 
of  the  new  key  will  be  more  gradually  established,  and  becomes  finally  fixed  through 
the  perfect  cadence  (as  in  B  at  a,  b,  and  C  at  c). 

REMARK.— The  DIMINISHED  sept-chord  is  found  upon  the  vn;.  degree  of  a  minor  scale  only 
(147  — D  .  Its  three  dissonant  intervals  require  definite  resolution  into  the  tonic  triad  of  the  minor 
scale  117— Remark;.  If  the  diminished  sept-chord  of  a  new  kev  be  therefore  emploved  as  a  modu- 
lating medium  it  would  be  expected  that  through  its  regular  resolution  into  the  tonic  triad  of  this 
key  its  tonality  become  definitely  established  as  it  would  be  through  the  resolution  of  the  dom- 
inant sept-chord— 186—  N.  B.).  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  as  the  same  four  tones  constituting  a 
diminished  sept-chord  may  likewise    form    the    four    tones  of  THREE   other   diminished  sept-chords. 

b  c 


d:  vn  7.  f:  vn  r.  gj:  vn  j.  efr:°vn°T.  ffcOvnV  a:°vn°T.  e:°vn  :  •_  vn  r.bfc  vn7. 
The  four  tones  constituting  the  diminished  sept-chord  of  the  key  of  b,  c  and  (-sharp  minor  appear 
in  the  four  positions  at  a,  b  and  c.  Bach  of  the  four  tones  (  root,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  )  of  these  chords 
may  become  the  hoot  of  another  diminished  sept-chord,  as  at  </,  e  and  /".  There  is  no  difference  in  BOl  m> 
between  the  chords  at  a  and  those  at  rf,  but  there  is  a  difference  to  the  eye  -in  notation,  if  we  were 
thus  to  employ  either  Of  the  Four  Bepl  chords  at  <i  and  d  in  modulating  from  C  major,  the  ear  would  cer- 
tainly not  accept  these  chords  as  the  diminished  Bept-chords  of  i  ither  b,  /  or  ?-sharp  minor,  but  rather 
as  belonging  to  d  minor,  as  this  key  is  nearest  related  to  C  major  the  established  key.  The  chords  at 
A  and  e  would  be  taken  as  belonging  to  n  minor,  and  those  at  ,  and  /  as  the  diminished  sept-chord 
of  e  minor,  as  these  keys  are  nearest  related  to  C  major,  [fin  modulating  from  c  major  these  chords 
were  to  resolve  to  the  tonic  ii  tad  of  the  keys  indicated,  the  ear  would  be  surprised  and  the  effect  would 

be  unusual  and  even  harsh,  as  the  relation  Of  these  keys  to  the  established  kev  C  major  I  would  be 
too  distant  see  191— Remark  .  Chords  having  different  notation  but  sounding  alike  are  called  EN- 
HARMONIC  TONBS.     See  192. 
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189.  Modulation  Through  the  Augmented  Six-  and  Five-six 
Chord.— The  augmented  six-chord  \  14^ — B  )  and  the  augmented  five-six 
chord  (1-44;  resolve  into  the  dominant  triad. 

A.  -The  AUGMENTED  six-chord  (142)  is  one  of  the  most  decided  means  of 
modulation.  The  latter  is  brought  about  by  preceding  to  the  six-chord  of  the  minor 
triad  upon  the  iv.  degree  of  the  minor  scau-:  we  desire  to  modulate  to,  and  raising 
the  fundamental  one  diatonic  half-step— thas  forming  the  AUGMENTED  six-chord, 
which  resolves  to  the  dominant  triad  of  the  new  key.  The  dominant  chord  may  then' 
resolve  to  the  tonic  triad  of  the  major  or  minor  key  ( as  at  a  and  b ),  and  thus— being 
followed  by  thu  four-si  a-  cadence— establish  the  new  kev ,  e.  g: 


7.F$:I.  etc. 


B.— The  augmented  FIVE-SIX  chord  (144),  like  the  augmented  six-chord,  defi- 
nitely resolves  into  the  dominant  triad.  It  is  much  more  decided  in  modulation  than 
the  augmented  six-chord,  as  it  contains  four  tones  which,  in  sound,  are  identical  with 
the  dominant  sept-chord  (see  Remark).  In  its  resolution  into  the  dominant  triad, 
however,  there  will  always  be  found  a  parallct  fifth  (see  144 — Maxim).  It  is  there- 
fore most  frequently  employed: 

1. — In  its  resolution  into  the  four-six  chord  of  the  tonic  minor  triad  of  a  new 
minor  key,  as  at  c,  d,  e. 


wmmm 


2. — In  its  resolution  into  the  four-six  chord  of  the  tonic  major  triad  of  a  new 
major  key,  as  at_/',  g,  h. 


MAXIM. — In  order  to  modulate  through  the  augmented  free-six  chord  we  may 
proceed  to  the  major  triad  upon  the  VI.  degree  of  the  minor  key  we  desire  to  mod- 
ulate to.  By  retaining  these  three  tones  of  the  triad  and  proceeding  in  an  upper  voice 
(see  Remark  )  from  the  fifth  of  this  triad  one  degree  upward  to  the  fundamental  of  the 
sept-chord  upon  the  IV.  degree,  and  then  raising  this  fundamental,  we  form  the  AUG- 
MENTED fivk-six  chord  (as  at  *,  in  example  e,  d,  e,  f  g,  h),  which  resolves  as 
pointed  out  in  1  and  2. 

REMARK  —The  .uv.mented  eive-six  chord  is  identical  in  sound  with  the  dominant  sept-chord. 
However,  the  augmented  sixth  in  the  AUGMENTED  SIX-  Aland  AUGMENTED  MVK-SIX  ciiuku  lB| 
always  ascends  one  diatonic  half-Step,  while  the  minor  seventh  in  the  dominant  skpt-chokd  always 
descends  one  diatonic  half-step.  The  four  tones  in  brackets,  in  the  examples  at  1,  2,  by  being  taken 
by  the  upper  voice,  ascending  diatonically  and  chromatically,  prepare  the  ear  for  the  upward  resolution 
of  the  augmented  sixth  t  142— A  |  ;  which  otherwise  might  be  taken  as  the  minor  seventh  of  the  dom- 
inant skit-chord    as  at  i  .    See  190— F. 

EXERCISE  LXVIII.— Modulate  through  the  augmented  six-chord  or  the  augmented  ■ 
chord  from  C  major  and  a  minor  to  all  the  other  major  and  minor  keys.  In  order  to  reach  the  minor 
tnad  and  major  triad  mentioned  in  A  and  Maxim,  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  mediating  chords  i  see 
180  and  other  means  pointed  out  thus  far  see  183— Remark  .  If  the  tonality  of  the  new  key  should 
not  be  sufficiently  established  by  the  following  four-six  cadence  the  deceptive  cadence  may  be  employed, 
as  demonstrated  in  188— Maxim. 
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190.  Modulation  Through  the  Deceptive  Cadence. — Modulation 
through  the  regular  resolution  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  has  been  noticed 
in  186.  The  latter's  mild  dissona?it  character,  as  also  its  harmonic  firmness 
and  flexibility  of  resolutio?i  is  a  very  effective  means  of  modulation. 

N.  B. — A  dominant  sept-chord  may  be  employed  in  modulation  in  its  regular 
resolution  (see  186)  or  in  its  irregular  resolutions— deceptive  cadence  (126),  as  a 
mediating  chord  (180),  as  follows : 

A. — Into  the  minor  triad  a  major  second  above  (127 — A,  a),  a  ; 

B. — Into  the  major  triad  a  minor  second  above  ( 127 — A,  b),  b; 

C. — Into  the  triad  (mostly  six-chord)  a  major  second  below  ( 128 — A,a),c. 


C:I.B:V7.    -     vi.C:I.A:V7.  VI.  C:  I.  a:VT.  VI.  C:  I.  g:V7.    VI.  C:  I.  B:  V7.    -     IV.  C:  I.  a:  V7.    iv. 
D. — From  the  first  inversion— five-six  chord  ( leading  TONE  in  the  Bass  ascend- 
ing one  diatonic  half-step)  into  the  four-six  chord  of  a  tonic  major  or  minor  trlad. 


C:  I.  "u7.<;:V7  .C:I.  V7.     I.       c:  i.    n°7.g:V7.c:f.  V7.     i.  C:  I.B:V7.E:I.  or  e:i.C:I.e:n°7.B:V7.E:I.V7.  I. 

REMARK  I.— In  this  irregular  resolution  the  dominant  sept-chord  stands  instead  of  the  sept- 
chord  upon  the  ii.  degree  of  the  major  {d)  and  minor  scale  (e),  which  in  its  irregular  resolution 
likewise  resolves  into  the  four-six  chord  of  a  tonic  triad  see  187— Maxim  and  Remark ).  It  is  also  fre- 
quently employed  after  the  sept-chord  upon  the  u.  degree     as  at  g). 

E. — Into  another  dominant  sept-chord. 

1. — By  raising  the  ROOT  an  half-step  and  lowering  the  FIFTH  an  half-step — thus 
resolving  Into  the   dominant  sept-chord  of  the  key  a  minor  third  below  (at  a,  b). 

2. — By  raising  the  ROOT  an  half-step  and  lowering  the  FIFTH  an  half-step — thus 
forming  the  dom.  sept-chord  of  the  key  an  aug.  fourth  or  dim.  fifth  above(at  c,  d,  e). 

3. — By  retaining  the  root  (f),  third  (g),  fifth  (h),  or  seventh  (  i)  as  common  tone, 
thereby  becoming  root,  third,  fifth  or  seventh  of  other  dom.  sept-chords  {e,f,g,  h.  i). 

, +See  Remark  I. 

C:  I.  V7.a:V7.C:I.Bfe:V7.G:V7.C:I.d:V7.Al?:V7.C:I.DlJ:V7.G:V7.<':I.V7.F::V7.vi.  iij.cjt:  V7.F£:  I.Y7.        I. 
The  fundamental  becomes:      The  third  becomes:  The  fifth  becomes:         The  seventh  becomes: 

Third.     Fifth.    Seventh.      Root        Fifth.    Seventh.        Root.    Third.   Seventh.  Root.  Third.    Fifth. 
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A(,:V7.     F:V7.    <1:V7.       e:  V7.       a:V7.        fj:  V7.    G:V7.      Eb:V7.      a:  VT.  Bfe:V,.  Gj,:V7.  I*:Vr. 
REMARK   II.— In  the  foregoing  succession  of  dominant  sept-chords  at  a,  t>,  c,  d  and  e,  there  are 
two  common  tones,  and  in  most  examples  at/,  fr,  h  and  i  only  ONE.     In  the  examples  marked  with 
a     ,  however,  one  of  those  common    tones   had   to  be  enharmonically  changed  i  191 — Remark  .    At  , 
the  second  dominant  sept-,  land  forms  another  deceptive  cadence  (see  A).     See  188— Maxim. 

F. — By  resolving  it  as  if  it  were  an  augmented  five-six  chord — enharmonically 
changing  or  taking  the  minor  seventh  as  an  augmented  sixth  (see  189 — Remark),  and 
resolving  it  one  half-step  upward: 

1. — Into  tho  four-six  chord  of  a  tonic  major  or  minor  triad  a  major  third 
ABOVE  (at  a,  />). 

a. — Into  a  major  triad  an  half-step  below  (at  c). 

6  «  6 
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E:  I. 

REMARK   III.— The  parallel  fifth  occurring  in  the  connection  of  chords  at  c  is  least  objection- 
able, and  is  sometimes  used  in  the  above  position  of  the  chords.     See  144 — Maxim. 
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191.  Modulation  Through  the  Deceptive  Resolution  of  Dis- 
cords.— The  discords  most  frequently  employed  in  their  irregular  resolution 
in  modulation  are:  The  dom.  sept-chord  (190),  the  scpt-chord  upon  the  n°. 
degree  of  the  minor  scale  (187 — Maxim),  and  the  dim.  sept-chord  (  188 — C). 

N.  B. — The  value  of  the  aforementioned  discords  as  modulating  mediums  have 
already  been  pointed  out.  Besides  the  regular  and  irregular  resolution  of  the  dimin- 
ished sept-chord  mentioned  in  188 — A,  B,  C,  there  are  several  other  irregular  reso- 
lutions of  the  latter  which  are  particularly  useful.     They  are  : 

A. — By  lowering  any  one  tone  of  a  diminished  sept-chord  an  half-step  we  form 

a  DOMINANT   SEPT-CHORD  (  at  a). 

B. — By  raising  three  tones  of  a  DIMINISHED  SEPT-chord  an  half-step  we  form  a 

DOMINANT    SEPT-CHORD  (at  b ). 

*  *  b 


a:   vn   7C:Y7a:   vu  7Kiy:Y7a:   VII   7Kj:\'7a:    Vll   7A:Y7u:   VII  7<J:Y7a:   Vll   7K:\'7a:    VII   7<i:Y7a:   VII   .BfelVj, 
c:V7  efe:V7  flpV,  u:Y7  cfcVj  KV,  g:V„  bb:Y7. 

REMARK. — The  examples  at  a  and  b  point  out  the  possible  modulations  resulting  through 
the  irregular  resolution  of  a  diminished  sept-chord.  Their  value  depends  wholly  upon  the  manner 
of  their  application  (see  194—  Remark  .  The  modulation  to  some  of  these  SIXTEEN  DIFFERENT  KEYS 
— eight  major  keys  and  eight  minor  keys  at  a,  b  )  would  be  very  objectionable  if  brought  about  as 
ate,  but  would  be  more  acceptable  as  at  d    see  188— Maxim). 

d  \-  Dec- Cad.    j 
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C:  I.  a:0vno;.ek:Y7.  t.  <:I.a:  vn7.ek:Y7.  VI.  11°,.  I.  V7.  I. 
As  was  demonstrated  in  188 — Remark  the  regular  resolution  of  the  diminished  sept-chord  does 
not  always  establish  a  definite  tonality,  much  less  its  irregular  resolution,  as  above  .  This  sept-chord 
is  therefore  most  useful  as  a  mediating  chord  (180).  It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  four 
tones  in  their  connection  with  the  following  dominant  sept-chord  must  be  enharmonically  changed 
(as  at  a  and  d — :  V  so  as  to  form  the  proper  intervals  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  (  see  192 — N.  B.) 

192.  Modulation  Through  Enharmonic  Changes. — Two  or  more 
tones  may  be  identical  in  sound  but  different  in  notation. 

N.  B. — Tones  differently  named  and  of  different  notation  (as  As,  B.\  C  "),  hut 
sounding  alike  if  played  upon  tempered  instruments,  such  as :  the  piano,  the  reed 
instruments,  and  most  brass  instruments,  are  called  enharmonic  tones. 

MAXIM.  —  ENHARMONIC  TONES  are  frequently  the  means  of  enabling  us  to  mod- 
ulate to  distant  keys.  Bv  retaining  such  tones  as  common  tones  the  connection  be- 
tween very  distant  "keys  (or  chords)  is  accomplished,  thereby  agreeably  preparing  the 
ear  for  the  tonality  of  the  new  key  (as  at  a,  b,  c). 

b     i      J- — s  "i        ]    c      i.i  i        ,    d 

etc.  etc.  "        "  etc. 

C:  1.6:1.     V.Dfc:VT.    I.      0:1.    f:i.  Ff. Y7.  vi.     C:I.  Efcl.    B:Y7.    [.C:I.d:0vii07B:V7orAb:VTorF^:V, 
REMARK.— At  a  and  c  a  tone  of  a  major  triad  constitutes   the  enharmonic  common  (one,  and 
at  b  two  tones  of  a  minor  triad.     The  diminished  sept-chord,  however,  is  the  most   useful  of  all  chords 
for  this  purpose    as  at  d)  as  its  four  tones  do  not  establish  a  definite  tonality  (  see  188— Remark  ). 

193.  Modulation  Through  the  Four-six  Chord. — The  four-six 
chord  has  a  decided  inclination  for  resolution — 89 — N.  B. 

N.  B.—  Whenever  the  four-six  chord  of  a  major  or  minor  triad  occurs  upon  the 
accented  part  of  the  measure  it  will  then  appear  as  a  TONIC  triad,  and  the  ear  expects 
the  dominant  chord  to  follow,  therebv  suggesting  the  four-six  cadence  (see  89). 

MAXIM.— In  modulating  to  the  diatonically  related  keys  (  lis  (the  four-six  chord 
is  especiallv  adapted  in  accomplishing  these  modulations,  by  employing  the  four-six 
chord  of  the  tonic  triad  of  these  keys  and  following  with  the  authentic  cadence;  e.g.: 
"     \         |  _    '        -    b     '  '  c      l        '  —.'-=-   d 
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194.  Modulation  Through  the  Sequence. — A  sequence  is  an 
imitation  in  regular  intervals  of  a  phrase  or  model  (see  58). 

N.  B. — The  SEQUENCE  is  a  very  effective  musical  device  frequently  employed  in 
modern  compositions.  It  is  especially  useful  in  modulation,  on  account  of  the  recur- 
ring phrase,  which  assists  us  in  concealing  the  intention  of  modulating.  A  modulation 
through  the  sequence  would  consequently  not  be  observed,  as  we  would  reach  the  new 
key  through  the  THEMATIC  development  of  a  subjebl  (or  model)  ;  thus: 

aesr 

Efc:  I.  Y-.  I. 

Sequence. 


REMARK.— Sequences  should  be  employed  only  wherever  the  development  of  a  melody  or  subject 
naturally  suggests  them.  To  introduce  them  solely  for  the  purpose  of  modulating  were  as  "objectiona- 
ble as  would  be  a  sudden  modulation  without  a  sequence.  The  harmony  to  be  employed  in  a  sequence 
does  not  necessarily  need  be  the  same  as  to  the  kind  of  chords  as  is  contained  in  the  model,  as  may 
be  seen  above.  Rules  can  not  be  given.  The  application  of  the  sequence,  as  also  the  harmonies 
employed  in  it.  are  conditioned  by  the  intentions  of  the  composer,  who,  in  all  cases,  ought  to  be  guided 
bj  a  i  efined  mtu  ii  al  taste.    See  the  citation  from  Wagner's  Lohengrin— 149— Remark. 

195.  Unharmonic  Cross-relation. — In  modulation  the  connection 
of  two  chords  belonging  to  two  distantly  related  keys  bring  about,  at  times, 
a  very  unharmonious  relation. 

N.  B. — Whenever  in  the  connection  of  two  chords  a  tone  is  found  which  is 
chromatically  raised  or  lowered  in  the  second  chord,  such  tone  should  then  be  held 
by  the  same  voice  in  both  chords  (as  at  a),  as  otherwise — if  the  two  tones  were  heard 
in  two  different  voices,  as  at  c — there  would  result  a  very  harsh,  unharmonious  relation 
called  :    unharmonic  cross-relation  (as  at  b),  which  should  be  avoided. 


Faulty. 
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REMARK.— The  unharmonic  cross-relation  is  not  always  faulty.  In  some  instances  the  tones 
forming  it  may  constitute  a  double  appoggiatura  in  two  voices  (167);  in  such  cases  the  unharmonic 
relation  would  not  be  objectionable,  thus  : 


b       I  j I  |  I  ,  | 
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196.  Remarks  on  Modulation. — To  modulate  well  requires  either 
an  intuitive  musical  taste,  or  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  means  employed 
in  modulation.  The  latter  can  be  gained  by  continual  practical  application 
of  the  different  means  pointed  out  in  this  chapter. 

N.  B. — The  principal  points  to  observe  in  modulating  may  be  presented  thus  : 

A. — That  the  new  key  be  established  (introduced  )  so  as  not  to  permit  the  auditor 
to  notice  the  intention  of  modulating; 

B. — That  the  modulation  be  brought  about  as  a  natural  result  of  the  melodic  or 
thematic  development  of  a  composition  ; 

C. — That  the  modulation  occur  at  the  end  of  a  period  or  strain,  so  that  the 
melody  for  subject)  in  the  new  key  be  taken  up  at  the  beginning  of  a  period,  strain, 
or  movement. 

REMARK.— In  order  to  acquire  a  facility  in  the  effective  use  of  modulations  in  a  composite  Q, 
the  Btudent  Bhould  analyze  the  compositions  of  the  lust  masters.  Heshou  id  especially  observe  the 
means  employed  (A),  and  the  mannet      B  i  and  place     C)  of  their  introduction. 

QUESTIONS  TO  CHAPTER  XIV. 

174-.  What  is  modulation?  'V— 177.  What  is  required  of  a  perfect  modulation? 
is-.— 17  8.  Which  are  tin-  diatonically  related  major  and  minor  keys  <>i  a  major  key?  [Sg- 178. 
Which  are  the  diatonically  related  major  (and  minor  keys  of  a  minor  key?  190 — 180.  What  is  a 
mediating  chord  '  191— 186.  188.  which  sept-chords  are  used  in  their  regular  resolution  in  modu- 
lation ?  [93— 1  9  1 .  Which  Bept-chords  are  frequently  used  in  their  irregular  rest ilution  in  modulation  ? 
193 — 192.  What  are  enharmonic  tones?  194— 193.  Which  inversion  of  a  major  or  minor  triad  is 
used  as  a  means  of  modulation  ?    195— 195.  What  is  an  unharmonic  a  oss-t  elati* 
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Chapter  XV. 

HARMONIZATION   OF  A  MELODY. 

197.  Essential  Chords  of  a  Scale.— In  all  the  exercises  thus  far 
given  the  chords  employed  ( triads  and  sept-chords )  have  been  indicated  by 
figures  over  or  under  a  Bass-part.  We  may,  however,  place  a  melody  in  the 
Soprano  (  or  any  other  voice )  and  choose  such  harmony  as  is  best  adapted 
to  accompany  the  given  melody  ( see  63  ). 

N.  B. — The  chords  of  a  scale  which  most  decidedly  establish  the  major  or  minor 
character  of  a  key  are  the  primary  triads — tonic,  sub-dominant  and  dominant  triad 
or  dominant  SEPT-CHORD  (  see  97).  They  are  therefore  called  the  ESSENTIAL  chords 
of  the  major  or  MINOR  scalk.  These  chords  are  especially  adapted  to  constitute 
the  harmonic  accompaniment  to  a  melody — particularly  as  the  tones  of  a  melody  do 
not  always  definitely  establish  its  tonality  (see  181),  which  can  only  be" brought  about 
by  employing  the  essential  {primary — 97)  chords  of  a  scale,  thus: 


major. 


In  a  minor. 
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MAXIM. — The  chords  occurring  upon  the  accented  part  of  a  measure  (see  1<>7 
— Maxim)  should  be  essential  (primary)  CHORDS;  as  the  chords  appearing  upon 
this  part  of  a  measure  receive  more  weight  and  emphasis,  and  are  of  more  significance 
than  those  that  appear  upon  the  unaccented  part  of  a  measure,  which  receive  more  the 
character  of  passing  chords  (see  167 — N.  B.) 

Of  the  four  COLLATERAL  (secondary — 48,69)  chords  only  two  are  adapted  to 
be  employed  upon  the  accented  part  of  a  measure;  these  are: 

A. — The  chord  upon  the  n.  degree  if  followed  by  the  dominant  (as  in  the  CADENCE 
— ii.,  V.),  at  c  ;  and 

B. — The  chord  upon  the  vi.  degree,  if  it  follows  the  dominant  (as  in  the  DECEP- 
TIVE cadence— Y-,  vi. i,  at  d. 


In  major. 


In  minor. 


In  minor. 


i  REMARK.— The  collateral  chords  do  not  establish   the  tonality  of  a  key  (  48— N.B.  .     However. 

'if  they  should  occur  upon  the  accented  part  of  a  measure  the  ear  would  then  he  inclined  to  accept 
them  as  primary  chords  Maxim  of  some  other  key,  thereby  suggesting  a  modulation.  Consequently 
they  should  he  used  upon  the  accented  part  with  due  consideration  of  their  position  and  relation 
to  other  chords  of  the  scale  see  60  .  it"  not  employed  as  pointed  out  at  A  and  B.  The  chord  upon 
the  in.  degree  is,  of  all  the  collateral  chords,  the  least  fitted  to  be  used  upon  the  accented  part, 
unless  it  be  employed  as  at   >\  where   it   seems   to   constitute   part  of  the    TONIC     SEPT'CHORD,  with   the 

passing  seventh  i  122— A  .  which  resolves  regularly  into  the  triad  a  fourth  degree  above  i  see  111  . 
Upon  the  unaccented  part  as  a  passing-  chord  it  may  occur  in  connection  with  other  chords  than 
at  A     In  modulation,  however,  it  is  very  useful    see  183  ). 
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198.  Application  of  the  Four-Six  Chord. — The  four-six  chord  has 
a  decided  tendency  for  resolution  (89). 

N.  B. — On  account  of  its  tendency  for  resolution  the  POUR-SEX  chord  should  not 
be  employed  upon  the  accented  part  of  the  measure,  unless  it  regularly  resolve  as 
shown  in  89  (198— N.  B.).     It  may  however  be  used  under  the  following  conditions: 

A. If   it  occurs  upon   the  accented  or  unaccented  part  of  the  measure,  like  a 

passing  chord  ( 167 ),  as  at  a  and  c — *;  in  this  case  it  requires: 

B.—  That  the  Bass  (  or  lower  voice  )  move  into  it  and  out  of  it  by  degrees  ( as  at  a), 
not  bv  skips— into  it  and  out  of  it  (as  at  b). 

>        r  Faulty.    Faulty. 
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REMARK.— The  application  of  the  four-six  chord  will  be  most  satisfactory  if  the  fourth  be 
prepared  as  at  a  .  It  may  occur  without  this  preparation  of  the  fourth  as  at  c),  but  the  stiffness 
of  the  harmonic  connection  may  easily  be  observed  by  comparing  the  examples  a  and  c. 

199.  Harmonization  of  the  Major  Scale. — In  63  the  major  scale 
was  harmonized  with  primary  triads. 

N.  B. — The  seven  consecutive  tones  of  a  scale,  if  brought  in  rhythmical  order  or 
time  division,  such  as  4-4,  3-4,  or  2-4  time,  will  constitute  a  short  perfect  melody,  in  so 
far  as  in  it  are  contained  the  THREE  principal  conditions  required  of  a  melody,  viz.: 
a  beginning  establishing  the  tonality  of  the  key;  the  continuation  in  the  established 
kev,  or  some  diatonically  related  key ;  and  a  satisfactory  ending  in  the  original  key. 

These  conditions  required  of  a  melody  necessitate  the  following : 

A. — A  melody  always  begins  with  a  tone  of  the  ionic  triad ;  consequently  the 
harmony  to  accompany  this  should    be  the  tonic  triad  in  its  fundamental  position. 

B.—  A  melody  continues  in  the  established  key  or  in  some  of  the  diatonically 
related  keys  (178);  therefore  the  harmony  to  be  employed  should  be  the  essential 
(primary)  chords  of  the  established  key  or  those  of  the  related  keys  (see  197 — N.  B.). 

C— A  perfect  melody  akvays  ends  with  the  key-note  of  the  original  key;  the 
last  chord  must  in  consequence  be  the  tonic  triad  in  its  fundamental  position 
(see    181 — Remark).     The  major  scale  may  be  harmonized  as  follows: 
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instead  of  C:  n7-See  190  Rem.  I. 
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V7.       vi.  See  lflO-A.  r  ' 

REMARK.— In  the  foregoing  examples,  at  *,  the  leading  tone  is  in  the  melody  and  descends, 
which  makes  it  rather  awkward  to  harmonize  the  two  tones:  B— A.  At  a  we  employ  the  dominant 
sept-chord,  which  resolves  irregularly  deceptive  cadence,  seventh  remaining  stationary)  to  the  triad 
upon  the  IV.degree:  at  6  we  employ  the  dominant  sept-chord  of  the  relative  minor  key  (a  minor), 
Which  likewise  resolves  irregularly 'to  the  triad  upon  the  VI.  degree.  In  this  case  the  B  is  no  longer 
leading  tone;  this  harmonization  is  therefore  very  satisfactory.  At  c  the  leading  tone  appears  as 
an  appoggiatura  |  163  and  consequently  sounds  more  satisfactory  than  if  it  were  a  chord-tone,  as 
at  a—  At  .  tin  ascending  and  descending  scale  together  constitute  two  sections  of  a  melody 
( N.  B.  .  The  ascending  scale  does  not  end  with  a  perfect  cadence  as  at  <7,  />),  but  with  a  deceptive 
cadence.  The  ear  is  therefore  not  satisfied,  and  expects  another  section  of  the  melody,  which  should 
end  with  the  perfect  cadence.  In  all  of  the  above  examples  the  primary  chords  (197— N.  B.)  are 
employed  upon  the  accented  part  of  the  measure,  with  the  exception  of  the  deceptive  cadence  at  c. 
Even  at  A—"  the  P  major  triad  following  the  dominant  sept-chord  appears  more  like  the  triad  upon 
the  IV.  degree  of  C  major  than  VI.  degree  of  a  minor. 
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200.     Harmonization   of    the    Minor    Scale. — The   melodic  minor 

scale  is  the  most  irregularly  formed  of  all   scales,  as,  in  ascending-,  the  sixth 

and  seventh    tones  are    raised,    and  in  descending    thev  are   again  lowered 

(see  64). 

The    melodic    minor    scale    may  be  harmonized  (like  the  major  scale— 199) 
in  various  ways;  thus: 


REMARK.— The  melodic  minor  scale  is  usually  employed  in  melody  (64— C':.  Ascending,  the 
raised  sixth  gives  us  the  most  difficulty  if  it  is  to' he  harmonized  as  a  chord-tone  (as  at  a  and  b). 
At  a— t  we  employ  the  dominant  sept-ehbrd  of  the  dominant  key  e  minor  ),  which  frequently  stands 
instead  of  the  sept-chord  upon  the  ir7  degree  (see  190— Remark  I  ;  at  b—\  we  take  the  dimin- 
ished sept-chord  of  the  dominant  key,  and  at  c  we  treat  the  sixth  as  a  passing  tone  or  appoggiatura 
(163  —  Maxim  ;  it  however  also  constitutes  the  ninth,  which  makes  it  less  harsh  136— B  ).  The 
seventh  (leading  tone  lowered  descending,  likewise  gives  us  difficulties  if  it  is  to  be  a  chord-tone,  as 
at  a—*.  In  the  latter  example  (  a  I  we  employ  a  minor  triad  upon  the  fifth  degree  which,  being  taken 
as  tonic  triad  of  the  related  minor  key  upon  the  dominant,  c  minor  178 — C  resolves  to  the 
major  triad  upon  the  VI.  degree  of  a  minor;  thus  making  the  succession  of  triads:  ,■  minor-F 
major  appear  as  if  they  belonged  to  C  major—  in.  IV.  (see  197— Remark ).  The  seventh  and  follow- 
ing two  tones  in  the  example  at  n  are  harmonized  in  C  major,  and  the  succeeding  tones  again  in  a 
minor.     At  c  it  appears  as  appoggiatura. 

201.     Harmonization    of   the    Chromatic    Scale. — The    chromatic 

scale  does  not  establish  a  definite  tonality,  but  is  employed  in  the  character 
of  passing  tones  (  161 — C). 

The  chromatic  SCALE  may  be  harmonized  in  various  ways,  viz.: 
A.— With  major  (a),  minor"  (A),  or  diminished  Triads  (c)  in  si.v-c//ords — ascend- 
ing or  descending : 

etc.  etc.  etc. 

B. — With  dominant  sept-chords,  regularly  resolved — ascending  and  descending. 

Jtr!     J 


F*        ^  «*  *  etc. 

V,       I.     V,      I.     V;       I.     V7      I.     V,     I.  V7    I.     V,       I.    V,    I.     V,     I.  V, 

-With  diminished  sept-chords  in  succession — ascending  and  descending. 


I. 


m  wiRpE 


ete.  etc. 

REMARK. — The  cinematic  succession  of  six-chords  as  in  examples  in  A  are  rarely  employed 
except  in  dramatic  compositions:  likewise  the  chromatic  succession  of  diminished  sept-chords  (C). 
A  succession  of  dominant  skit-chords  <  B  may  find  application,  but  as  their  repeated  regular 
resolutions  are  in  the  form  of  a  sequence  (58),  it  becomes  monotonous  if  more  than  three  such 
successions  occur. 
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202.  Melodic  Progression  of  the  Bass. — A  melodic  progression 
of  the  Bass  is  an  essential  requirement  of  a  good  composition. 

N.  B. — The  Soprano  and  the  Bass  are  the  two  outer  voices,  and  as  such  are  heard 
more  distinctly  than  the  middle  parts.  The  Soprano  usually  carries  the  melody,  and 
the  Bass  should  likewise  be  made  melodious  by  observing  the  following : 

A. — In  the  connection  of  two  different  chords  the  Bass  should  not  hold  the 
common  tone  (39),  but  should  move  to  a  tone  of  the  following  chord  (40).  The 
Bass  may  continue  to  hold  a  tone  in  the  connection  of  two  chords  if  the  following 
chord  isa  different  position  (inversion)  of  the  first  chord — or  if  the  sustained  tone 
constitutes  the  preparation  of  the  dissonant  in  a  suspension  (151)  and  sept-chord 
( 109),  or  forms  the  four-six  cadence  (  see  304 — Remark). 

B. — The  following  progressions  should  be  avoided  in  the  Bass : 

1. — All  augmented  intervals  (a) — the  diminished  are  preferred  (e); 

2. — Two  fourths  or  fifths  in  the  same  direction  (b) ; 

3. — All  ships  of  a  seventh  {c) — unless  it  be  into  the  dominant  or  diminished  sev- 
enth (g) ; 

4. — The  minor  sixth  is  better  than  the  major  sixth  {d) — the  third  is  preferable 
tc  both  (h). 

Unmelodious  Progressions. 


1 *4r 
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Preferable  Progressions 
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REMARK.— The  above  conditions,  with  the  rule  regarding  the  application  of  the  four-six 
chord  (198  ),  constitute  the  principal  points  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of  a  good  Bass, 
either  in  vocal  or    instrumental  compositions. 


203.     Harmonization  of  a  Melody  in  the  Soprano.     The  Soprano, 
being  the  upper  voice,  is  best  fitted  to  carry  the  melody. 

The  following  examples  of  a  melody  in  whole  notes  in  the  Soprano  will  give  us 
occasion  for  some  general  remarks. 

a  61       2       8      4      5      ^_r-_  ]_^_  8     — 
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REMARK.— The  capital  letters  have  in  all  exercises  thus  far  given  indicated  the  major  scale, 
and  the  smaller  (  script  letters  the  minor  scales.  In  the  foregoing  examples  a  capital  letter  de- 
notes a  major  chord  and    the  small   letter  a  minor  chord— not  a  major  or  minor  scale. 

The  leading  r'f  all  the  parts,  at  a,  are  in  conformity  with  the  rules  governing  pure  four-f  art 
writing.  In  the  example  b,  however,  there  are  several  objectionable  points.  The  four-six  chord,  at 
2,  is  not  employed  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  198.  The  third,  at  8,  is  doubled  in  the  six- 
chord;  at  6,  although  tin-  Bass  in  the  four-si*   chord  resolves    by  degrees  into  the  next  chord,  the 

Upper  voices,  however,  all  descend  ;it  7  i  into  an  unfavorable  position  Of  the  dominant  sept-chord 
(  118  ,  which,  on  account  of  this  position  resolves  (  at  8  into  tin  incomplete  tonic  triad  (98  .  This 
latter  is  not  an  error;  nevertheless,  the  leading  of  the  parts  could  be  improved,  as  indicated  by  the 
small  notes  in  brackets,  'the  Mass,  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  measures,  progresses  in  fourths 
in   the  same  direction,  which  makes  the  Bass  part  very  unmelodious  (see  202— B  . 


(IQ3) 

204.     Melody  in  the  Alto.— A  melody  in  the  Alto  may  be  harmon- 
ized similar  to  the  example  of  a  melody  in  the  Soprano  (  202 ). 

As  the  Alto  is  a  middle  voice  (35)  the   Soprano   must   be   placed   above  and   the 
Tenor  and  Bass  below  it;  thus: 


^[nnacai^ 


c. 


./. 
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REMARK.— The  alto,  being:  a  middle  inner  voice,  may  begin  and  end  with  the  third  ox  fifth 
of  the  tonic  triad  as  at  a,b)\  the  Hass  (or  lower  voice)  must,  however,  begin  and  close  with  the 
root— fundamental  position  of  thk  tonic  TRIAD  (199— Ai.  At  a,  b,  *  the  progression  of  the  Bass 
—from  the  three-four  chord  to  the  tonic  triad— forms  an  imperfect  cadence  ste  125— C  ).  This  is 
allowed  in  the  middle  divisions  (sections,  periods  or  strains  of  a  larger  composition  (set-  106 
but  not  at  the  end  where  we  should  always  employ  a  PERFECT  cam  NCJB  124  i.  At  6—1  the  Bass 
begins  with  the  four-six  chord  which  is  faulty.  At  2  the  use  of  the  four-six  chord  of  the  collateral 
chord  upon  the  VI.  degree  is  correctly  introduced  (see  198  .  but  its  resolution  into  another  four- 
six  chord,  and  the  connection  of  these  two  chords,  vi.,  V.,  make  this  succession  of  chords  appear  stilf 
and  unusual  see  197— B  ).  At  3,  4  the  Tenor  makes  a  skip  of  a  fifth  downward,  which  is  not  ob- 
jectionable, as  it  occurs  in  a  middle  voice,  but  the  progression  downward  of  the  Alto  and  Bass 
likewise,  makes  this  progression  sound  forced  (  see  91— Exercise  .  The  use  of  the  mediant 
(in.  degree  ,  at  5,  is  not  well  chosen  at  the  close  I  see  197— Remark  ).  The  progression  of  the  Bass 
at  b  is  melodious,  but  the  unfavorable  application  of  the  collateral  chords  makes  this  example  stiff 
and  unsatisfactory. 

205.  Melody  in  the  Tenor  and  Bass.— The  compass  of  the  Tenor 
is  notated  partly  in  the  Bass  clef  and  partly  in  the  Treble  clef  ( 34  ) . 

A. — The  following  melody  in  the  Tenor  may  be  placed  in  the  Treble  or  Bass  clef, 
as  the  limit  of  its  compass  will  permit  of  either.  It  may  also  be  placed  in  the  C  clef — 
Tenor  clef;  this  latter,  however,  is  most  frequently  employed  in  the  exercises  in 
counterpoint. 

b  12       3       4       5       6 
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REMARK  I.— At  a,  NT.  B.  the  Tenor  makes  a  skip  of  a  sixth  which  should  only  be  employed 
in  the  melody  or  in  the  Bass.  At  a,  *  the  Bass  holds  the  common  tone  which  is  not  objectionable, 
as  it  forms  the  four-sir  cadence.  In  the  example  at  b,  however,  the  Hass  holds  the  common  tone  at 
1,  2;  3.  I;  and  5,  6.  This  makes  the  Bass  part  very  undecided  and  weak  compared  with  that  at  a. 
The  example  at  b  is  therefore  faulty  (see  202— A,  B1. 

B. — A  melody  in  the  Bass  will  give  us  no  more  difficulty  in  harmonizing  than  did 
a  given  Bass  in  the  four-part  exercises,  as  the  Bass  part  (which  to  form  correctly  is  the 
most  difficult)  is  given  in  both. 
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REMARK  II. — At  a,  second  measure,  the  Bass  passes  through  the  major  seventh  of  the  tonic 
sept-chord  according  to  the  rules  pointed  out  in  122:  not  so  at  b,  1.  which  is  faulty,  as  the  root  is 
not  retained  prepared).  The  skip  of  a  seventh  in  the  Bass  at  a,  X.  B.  is  allowed  in  the  melody  and 
otherwise  in  the  Bass  if  the  latter  skip  into  the  seventh  of  the  dominant  sept-chord  as  at  ij.not  as 
at  b,  J,  3  i  see  202— B  .  The  distance  between  the  Soprano  and  Alto  at  b  is  faulty,  as  the  distance 
between  the  three  upper  voices  should  not  exceed  an  octave,  otherwise  the  harmonic  compactness 
and  solidity  ( which  is  an  essential  requirement  of  a  good  composition  )  would  thereby  be  destroyed. 
Between  the  Tenor  and  Bass  the  distance  may  exceed  an  octave  (  as  at  a,  *). 
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206.     Three-Part  Harmony. — In  three-part  harmony  the  following 
rules  governing  the  connection  of  chords  and  doubling  must  be  observed. 

A. A  triad  ruav  occur  incomplete  ;  the  fifth  should  then  be  omitted  ( i,  13),  rarely 

the  third  or  root.     The  latter  should  be  doubled  in  the  fundamental  and  six-chord. 

B. — In  a  sept-chord  the  fifth  may  be  omitted  (as  at  6,  9,  12),  rarely  the  third. 

C. In  the  dominant  sept-chord  the  root  may  be  omitted,  thereby  employing 

the  diminished  triad  instead  (see  184 — Remark),  which  (like  the  former)  regularly 
resolves  into  the  tonic  triad  (as  at  4) ;— or  the  seventh  may  be  omitted,  thereby  estab- 
lishing the  dominant  triad  instead  (as  at  2). 

1234567  8 9  10        11        12        13 
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C.  Er.  a.  A7.  d.  CSV-  d.  G.  —,.  a.  d.  GT.  C. 
REMARK. — The  foregoing  example  begins  and  ends  with  the  fundamental  position  of  the 
tonic  triad  without  the  fifth.  In  the  dominant  sept-chords  at  2,  4,  9,  and  12  are  omitted  either  the 
root  fifth  or  seventh,  but  not  the  third,  as  this  latter  is  the  leading  tone  which,  especially  in  an 
imperfect  modulation  ( 174 ).  as  at  2,  4,  6,  must  not  be  omitted.  Particular  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  leading  of  the  voices  at  the  end,  so  as  to  form  a  good  cadence. 

207.  Two-Part  Harmony. — In  two-part  harmony  the  two  tones 
employed  should  be  chosen  so  as  to  establish  the  harmony  as  definitely  as 
possible,  and  give  to  each  voice  a  melodious  progression  (see  202 — N.  B.). 

N.  B. — In  two-part  writing  we  should  principally  employ  the  perfect  and 
imperfect  consonances  ('22).  The  perfect  fourth  must  not  be  used  however,  as  it 
does  not  establish  harmony  nor  suggest  any  chord  whatever  ;  e.  g.: 

<l)      '<s>' 

MAXIM.— In  two-part  writing  the  imperfect  consonances  (thirds  and  sixths) 
are  most  adapted  to  establish  definite  harmony  ;  the  perfect  fifth  less  so.  The  perfect 
octave  does  not  establish  any  definite  chord,  but  may  be  employed  occasionally  in  the 
middle.  The  octave  of  the  keynote  is,  however,  frequently  employed  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end,  likewise  the  unison,  so  as  to  establish  the  key.  The  diminished  fifth 
and  its  inversion,  the  augmented  fourth,  may  be  used  if  it  resolves  regularly;  the  dom- 
inant seventh  may  likewise  occur  (see  118 — A),  but  the  other  sevenths  only  when  em- 
ployed as  passing  SEVENTH  (see  205— Remark— II ). 

The  melody  in  206  may  be  harmonized  by  adding  a  part  below  (a)  and  above  (b). 
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C.  E7.  a.  A7.  d.  cj°7°.  d.  G.  — 7  a.  d.  (i;.  c. 
REMARK. — At  a  we  begin  with  the  tonic  in  both  voices  in  unison  and  end  with  the  tonic 
(keynote)  in  the  octave — thus  definitely  establishing  the  key  and  forming  the  most  satisfactory 
close  in  two-part  harmony.  In  the  second  measure  we  employ  the  third  <  leading  tone)  and  fifth 
of  the  dominant  sept-chord  and  resolve  these  into  the  root  and  third  of  the  tonic  triad  (at  3).  At 
4  we  employ  the  thud   (leading    tone)    and  seventh  of    the  dominant    sept-chord,    thus  forming    the 

\i.,mi  -.11 '  B.TB    which    regularly  resolves  into  the  tonic  triad,  at   '•.     Of    the  diminished     Bept 

chord,  at  6,  we  take  the  root  ( leading  tone)  and  thud,  likewise  of  the  following  tonic  triad,  (it  the 
major  triad  at  8  we  take  the  root  and  fifth,  and  of  the  following  dominant  the  third  (  leading  tone) 
and  seventh,  which  regularly  resolvi  as  al  i  Of  the  dominant  sept-chord  in  the  cadence  we  employ 
the  third  I  leading  tone  i  and  fifth,  these  two  tones  moving  by  degreei  Into  tin  tonic  <  keynote  |,  thus 
establishing  the  cadence.  At  *  the  indicated  harmony  i^  the  Bame  as  at  a,  although  the  Intervals 
employed  are  not  always  the  same.  At  />,  in,  the  octave  (  c.  Ci  is  not  well  chosen,  as  it  does  not 
suggest  the  a  minor  chord  ( deceptive  cadence  indicated,  but  rather  the  regular  cadence  in  c  major, 
which  should  not  occur  but  at  the  end  Bee  106  .  At  a,  10,  the  two  tones  establish  the  «  minor 
chord  in  the  deceptive  cad.  nee  more  definitely,  although  the  same  two  tones  likewise  constitute 
the  root  and  third  of  the  tonic  triad  of  the  original  key— C  major;  but  as  the  third  is  in  the  lower 
voice  |  six-chord     the  cadence  is  imperfect,  and  consequently  not  as  decided  as  at  12,  18. 
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208.     Two  Chords  to  One  Note  in  the  Melody. — A  tone  in  the 
melody  may  have  several  chords  as  harmonic  accompaniment,  thus  : 

a  Melody  in  the  Soprano. 


— j.    F.        -      G.     —  j.     C.        F.      d.        G7.    a.        F.      G.      -,.      C. 

Same  melody  in  the  Tenor— Three- Part  Harmony. 


Melody  in  the  lower  voices.—  Two-Part  Harmony. 
J  N.  15. 
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F.  d.  —  -  C.  —  d.  ?  «.<'.<,.  — ,.  C. 
REMARK.  -In  the  foregoing  examples  there  are  always  two  notes  in  one  or  the  other  voice) 
against  one  in  the  melody.  There  are  not  always  two  chords  against  one  note  in  the  melody,  how- 
ever At  c,  \  the  same  chord  in  different  positions  is  employed  in  two  measures;  there  are,  never- 
theless, two  notes  against  one  in  the  melody,  so  that  the  rhythm  the  regular  recurring  half  notes 
in  each  measure)  is  maintained  throughout,  which  gives  these  examples  a  melodic  and  rhythmic  sat- 
isfaction. At  c— N.  B.  the  perfect  fourth  is  used  as  a  passing  tone ;  as  such  it  mav  occur  upon  the 
unaccented  part ;  upon  the  accented  part  of  the  measure  it  should  not  be  employed.    See  207— N.  B. 

209.  Several  Notes  against  One  in  the  Melody. — In  the  fore- 
going section  two  notes  were  employed  against  one  in  the  melody.  Three 
{a),  four  (b)  and  more  notes  (c)  may  appear  in  one  or  more  parts  against 
one  note  in  the  melody,  thus : 

Melody  in  the  lower  voice— Two-Part  Harmony. 

OOO         O       — '      o         o      +     +         ooo 


G.  C. 

Melody  in  the  upper  voice — Three-Part  Harmony 


c. 


Er.  a.  d.         G7. 

Melody  in  the  Tenor—  Four-Part  Harmony. 
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REMARK.  — In  the  above  examples  the  same  melody  is  found  which  was  employed  in  208. 
In  three-four  time,  at  a,  the  unaccented  part  of  the  measure  falls  upon  the  second  and  third  quarter, 
in  four-four  time  upon  the  second  and  fourth  quarter.  I'pon  these  we  may  employ  the  passing  tones 
and  alternating  tones  \  see  161.  162  ;  the  appoggialuras  and  suspensions  occur  upon  the  accented 
parts  of  the  measure  see  163,  151 — B  i.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  harmonies  employed  are 
the  essential  primary)  chords  which  are  always  employed  upon  the  accented  part  of  the  measure 
(  see  197— Maxim  ). 
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210.  Application  of  the  Cadences — Half  Cadence. — The  different 
cadences  ( 90,  12-4,  125 )  are  employed  in  a  composition  at  the  end  of  a 
phrase,  section  Or  period. 

A. — The  PERFECT  CADENCE — plagal  or  authentic  ( 124),  should  be  employed  at 
the  end  of  a  composition  (at  7)  ;  at  the  end  of  a  period  (at  2),  and  may  likewise  occur 
at  the  end  of  a  phrase  or  section  ( at  1,  3,  5 ). 

B. — The  imperfect  cadence  ( 125)  may  be  used  at  the  end  of  a  phrase  or  section 
in   the  middle  of  a  composition  (at  4). 

C. — The   haef-cadence   is   found  whenever  a  phrase  or   section   ends  with  the 

dominant  chord  (6),  and  is  employed  in  the  middle  of  a  composition  (see  Remark). 

"Ein'  feste  Burg  "—  Johann  Walter,  1530. 
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REMARK. — The  foregoing  choral  contains  seven  sections,  which  represent  the  seven  verses 
of  the  hymn.  At  the  end  of  each  section  l  verse  )  we  form  one  of  the  cadences  (  pause)  mentioned  in  A, 
B,  C.  The  first  part  of  the  choral  has  two  sections  and  is  repeated.  The  first  section  ends  with 
the  perfect  caderti  e  in  the  dominant  key  I  178—  Ai,  and  the  second  with  a  perfect  authentic  cadence  in 
the  original  key — C  major  (  see  211—  Remark).  The  sections  ;i  and  5  end  with  a  per/eel  cadence  in  the 
dominant  key;  the  fourth  section  with  an  imperfect  cadence  in  the  original  kev  ;  the  sixth  ends  with 
an  HALF  CADENCE  I  see  C  )  in  the  key  of  d  minor,  and  the  last  section  is  a  repetition  of  the  second,  and 
ends  with  a  per/eel  authentic  cadence   in   the  original  key — C  major. 

211.  Modulation  in  a  Melody. — Not  every  melody  indicates  the 
modulation  as  definitely  as  does  the  melody  in  181. 

N.  B. — In  a  short  and  simple  melody  it  is  best  to  remain  in  the  tonality  of  the 
established  key.  In  a  Lengthy  melody  or  a  small  composition — such  as  a  choral,  a  plan 
of  suitable  modulation  should  be  arranged  however,  so  that  the  different  points  in  a 
melodj  -beginnings  continuation  and  ending  (see  199 — N.  B.) — may  thereby  be  more 
conspicuously  presented  to  the  ear. 

MAXIM.— A  melody  should  always  begin  and  end  in  the  established  key— with 
the  tonic  triad  (  see  199— A,  B,  C  ).  The  first  division  (  first  part )  may  end  in  the  origi- 
nal key  or  in  the  dominant  key  or  dominant  triad  {2) — hai.k  cadence ^ 210 — C).  In 
the  second  division  (second  part)  we  employ  suitable  modulations  1  3,  1  1  ;  the  phrase  or 
section  before  the  last  or  final  section  ought  to  close  in  the  dominant  key  or  with  the 
dominant  triad  of  the  original  key  (  4  ),  so  that  the  latter  key  becomes  again  satisfacto- 
rily and  definitely  established  by  the  following  perfect  cadence  (5)  see  210 — Remark. 
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REMARK.-  The  first  <li\i-i'>n  of  a  melody  (the  first  part  )  usually  contains  two  sections,     if 
ection  ends  with  th<-  tonic  chord  1  1    the  Becond  should  end  with  the  dominant  chord  12)  or 

iiiaiit  key,     II  the  first  section  ends  with  the  dominant  chord  or  dominant  key  the  second  should 

with  the  tonic  triad  of    the  original    key  i  210— 1, 'J). 
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212.  Exercises  in  Harmonization.— The  student  has  hitherto 
added  the  three  upper  parts  to  a  given  Bass.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to 
gain  a  facility  in  writing  the  three  other  parts  to  a  given  Soprano,  Alto  or 
Tenor,  as  was  shown  in  203,  204  and  205. 

N.  B.— The  Bass  part  is  the  most  difficult  to  write,  as  it  forms  with  the  Soprano 
the  outer  voices  which  are  more  conspicuous  than  the  middle  voices.  The  Bass  always 
forms  the  harmonic  foundation,  but  it  must  nevertheless  be  melodious.  Its  construc- 
tion consequently  demands  more  attention  and  care  than  that  of  the  middle  parts, 
in  the  formation  of  which  we  may  take  certain  liberties  which  would  not  be  allowed  in 
the  Bass  (see   202). 

MAXIM.— In  working  out  the  exercises  given  below  the  student  should  form  two 
examples  of  each  exercise  (as  in  804  ).  He  should  then  play  the  Bass  part  separately 
so  as  to  observe  whether  it  is  melodious  or  not.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  use  of  the  four-six  chord  (19H)  and  the  formation  of  the  cadence  (210).  In  the 
exercises  in  three-part  harmony  (see  206),  and  in  two-part  harmony  (see  207). 

EXEKCISL. —  Work  out  the  followire  in<  lodi<  s  in  four,  tin  ,    and  -  harmony,  and  observe 

the  rules  and  maxims  laid  down  in  108.  20V.  203.  204.  205.  206.  207  "10  Rnd  911.  The  melodies 
f  chorals)  in  the  Soprano  may  likewise  be  employed  in  the  Tenor.  The  melodies  in  the  Tenor 
(according  to  their  compass)  may  be  placed  in  the  Treble  or  Bass-clef— in  close  or  open  position 
(see  205). 

A. — Melodies  in  the  Soprano  or  Tenor — Four,  Three  and  Two  Part  Harmony. 
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B. — Melodies  in  the  Alto — Four,  Three  and  Two  Part   Harmony. 
1 _  2  _  *  See  lHO- Rem.  I. 
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C. — Melodies  in  the  Tenor— Four,  Three  and  Two  Part  Harmony  (see  Remark) ; 
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REMARK.— If   the  melodies  at  A  are  employed    in    the    Tenor    they  must    be   transposed  an 


octave  lower. 
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In  the  following  melodies  two  chords  are  given  to  one  note  in  the  melody. 
D. — Melodies  in  Soprano — Four,  Three  and  Two  Part  Harmony  (see  206 — 208). 
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E. — Melodies  in  the  Alto — Four,  Three  and  Two  Part  Harmony  (see  208). 
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F. — Melody  in  the  Tenor — Four,  Three  and  Two  Part  Harmony  (see  208) 
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REMARK.  — In  the  foregoing  exercises  particular  attention  must  be  riven  to  the  Bass  part 
(see  199— A,  B,  C  and  202).  In  the  examples  E — 6  and  F — 5  the  Soprano  and  Bass  should  be  made 
especially  melodious,  aa  they  are  the  outer  voices  (  see  173  ). 
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G. — The    following  chorals    should    be  worked   out    in    four,  THREE   and   two 
PARTS,  as  in  sections  210  and  £08. 
_  1 
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REMARK— The  student— after  having  worked  out  the  above  chorals— mav  work  them  again 
and  choose  his  own  harmonv,  and  afterwards  compare  them  with  the  above.  The  essential  point 
to  observe  will  be  the  correct  division  of  the  modulation  (  see  211 )  and  the  formation  of  the  cadences 
at  the  pauses  (see  210). 

QUESTIONS    TO   CHAPTER    XV. 

196—197.  which  are  the  essential  chords  of  a  scale?  197— 197.  t'pon  which  part  of  a  meas- 
ure should  the  essential  chords  be  employed?  19S — 19  7.  Which  of  the  collateral  chords  may  be 
employed  upon  the  accented  part  of  a  measure?  199— 197.  What  triad  is  rarely  used  upon"  the 
accented  part  of  a  measure?  200 — 198.  I'nder  what  conditions  may  the  four-six  chord  be  used? 
20I—J99,  What  three  points  are  observed  in  the  construction  of  a  melody  ?  202— 199.  What  chord 
does  a  melody  begin  and  eud  with?  203— 202.  What  points  must  be  Observed  in  the  construction 
of  a  Bass?  204— 206.  Which  tone  may  be  omitted  in  a  triad  or  sept-chord  in  three-part  harmony? 
205— 206.  What  chord  may  be  employed  instead  of  a  dominant  sept-chord?  206—  207.  What  in- 
terval is  never  employed  in  two-part  harmony?  and  what  intervals  are  employed?  207— 21 0. 
What  is  a  half-cadence? 


INDEX. 


Accent,  principal 45,  46,  96,  151 

Accented  part  of  the  measure,  chords  upon, 

167,  181,  197 

Accidental  dissonants,  application  of 168 

Accidental  formation  of  chords, 138,  157 

vEolian  mode, 6-1 

Alto,  compass  of, :;i 

"     melody  rn 204,  212 

Altered  chords 139,140,142,143,144 

"  "       as  passing  chords, 139 

as  suspensions, 156 

"  "       review  of,      145 

Alternating  dissonant, 162 

tone 162,  168 

Cones,  interrupted  progression  of,  162 
"  *'       in  two  or  more  parts,  .   .   .166 

Anticipated  progressions 160 

Appoggiaturas 163,  108 

"  double, 164 

"  in  two  or  more  parts 166 

the  ninth  as, 138,200 

Arsis 109,  151 

Augmented  fifth,      II,  70 

as  suspension 155 

"      in  altered  chords.    .139,140,141 

live  mx  chord Ill 

"           "      identical  with  dom- 
inant sept-chord,     189,190 

fourth  (tritone) 13,59,111 

''      as  double  suspension,    .  .156 

progression  of, 86 

second 11 

"         in  the  minor  scale,  .   .   .   .  64 
step  of,  faulty,     ....  7:;.  71 

"  sixth, 15 

"       as  suspension,     155 

"  six-chord,        .  142 

"  "  resolution  of, 142 

three-four  six  chord,      113 

triad, 70 

as  altered  chord,     140 

•'      harmonically  unsatisfactory, 

is:, 

"  "      indicated  by  a  numeral,    .   .  70 

"  "      introduction  of, 72 

"      the  most  discordant 70 

"     with  major  seventh 115 

Authentic  cadence 45 

"        extended 61 


Authentic  cadence,  of  the  minor  scale 68 

modes 64 

Dach,  choral  from  "  8t.  Matthew," 168 

Basis  of  scale, 169 

Bass,  compass  of :;i 

"     clef 34 

"     figured 7* 

"  ''  signs  of, 91 

figures  in  suspension, 154 

"     melody  in 205 

melodic  progression  of, 202 

"     melodious, 84 

"     part,  conditions  required  of 202,  205 

"     progressions  to  be  avoided,     ....  202,  203 

"     suspensions  in 153 

thorough 78 

tone, 84 

"     tone  power  of,     153 

Beat  (down  beat)  of  a  measure, 45,% 

Beethoven 160 

Brass  instruments,  tempered,     192 


c 


four-six, 


forms  of 

of  the  minor  scale, 

extended,     

in  modulation,    .   . 


adence  tsee  plagal  cadence), tl 

application  of 210 

authentic 45 

"  of  the  minor  scale.   .    ,  68 

deceptive, 126 

"         in  modulation,        .   .  188,  190 

extended,        61 

...  90 
.  .  76 
...  89 
.  .  .90 
177,  193 

half 210 

"       Imperfect, 125 

"        perfect, 121 

"        plagal, 46 

"  "       of  the  minor  scale,     08 

"       progression Ill,  113 

"       with  the  domiuant  sept  chord,    .   .   .  96 

Cancel,  the, 6 

('clef 205 

Choral,  cadence  in '. 210,  211 

'•         "  Kin'  I'este  Burg," 210 

from   Bach's  "St.  Matthew,"   .    .    . 

"        modulation  in, 210.211 

"       pauses  in 210,  211 

sections  of, 210,  211 


III 


(112) 


Chord,     24,  25 

"        character  changed  by  inversion,     ...  80 

"       close  and  open  position  ol, 47 

"        concentrating 32 

"        formations,  accidental, 138,  157 

"       of  the  augmented  six, 142 

"       "     "  "  five-six, 144 

"       "     "  "  thrce-four-six,  .   .   .  143 

"      "    ninth, 133 

"        "      "  dominant  ninth, 133 

"        "      "   ninth,  application  of 134 

resolution  of,  ....  134,  135 

"        "      "        "       irregular  application  of,  136 

"        "      "        "       inversion  of, 137 

positions  of, 80,100 

Chords  appearing  as  ninths  in  suspension,  .   .  157 
chromatically  altered,  139, 140, 142, 143, 144 

"        dependent 52 

"       definite  location  of 147 

derived, S3,  104 

"        essential  (principal) 167,  181,  197 

"        establishing  the  tonality  of  a  key,  118, 175 
"        formed  of   alternating  tones  and  ap- 

poggiaturas 166 

"       indefinitely  located,  means  for  modu- 
lation  176,  182,  183 

"        independent,        51 

"        in  open  position 62 

"        not  requiring  resolution, 51 

"        of  the  eleventh,  etc., 138 

"        of  different  keys,  connection  of,   .   .   .  148 

"        "  "  "     applied 149 

"       passing,      167 

"       principal  of  the  scale, 197 

"       review  of 145 

"        requiring  resolution, 52 

"        rules  for  connection  of.    See  Rule. 

"        uncertain  location  of,     146 

*'       unusual  combination  of, 149 

use  of  secondary 197,  204 

Chorus  writing 33,34 

Chromatic  alteration,     6,139 

"         passing  tones, 161 

"  "  "      in  two  parts,    .   .   .  .165 

scale 6 

"      harmonization  of, 201 

"  si^ns,      6 

"        over  a  Bass  note, 68,  91 

"  "       before  or  after  a  figure,     .72,91 

"         succession  of  chords, 201 

Chromatically  altered  chords,  189,  1 10,  1 12,  143, 1  n 

Clef, 1 

Close.  ace). 

Close  position  of  a  chord 47 

Collateral  chords 197 

"       Bept-chords  of  the  major  scale, .  .  .107 
"  "  "     "  minor  scale,  .   .   .115 

*'  "         resolution  of Ill,  116 

"        triads  (if  ii ajor scale is 

"       "    "    minor  scale 69 

1  lomma,  use  of 70 

Common  tone, 88,  89 

'         means  of  modulation 176,179 


Common  not  always  retained, 61,  63 

Composers'  intention  in  the  use  of  chords,     .  149 

Composition,  basis  of 77 

Compositions,  analysis  of, 149 

Concords,     51 

of  tne  major  scale, 51 

"    "  minor  scale, 71 

"    "  major  and  minor  scale,    .  .   .  70 

relation  of, 60 

"  with  added  seventh 108,111 

Conjunct  movement,     55 

Connecting  tone, 38 

Connection  of  the  triads,  IV.,  V., 43 

"     "        "        V.,  VI., 74 

"  "     "  chords  according  to  rules,    .77 

Consonances,  classification  of, 22 

imperfect, 22 

perfect 22 

"  employed  in  two-part  writing,  .  207 

JJeceptive  cadence, 120 

"  "        iu  modulation,    .   .   .188,190 

Degree  mark  (°), 50 

Degrees,  diatonic 4 

"       indicated  by  numerals,   ....  31,  48,  69 

"       of  the  scale, .   .  4 

' staff, 2,3 

Delayed  progressions 100 

Dependent  chords, 52 

Derived  chords, 83 

"  "         review  of, 145 

"       sept-chords, 104 

Diatonic  half-step, 9 

"       passing  tone 161 

"  "         "     in  two  parts L65 

Diatonically  related  keys,     178 

Diminished  fifth,     11 

"  "       as  double  suspension,  .  .   .  156 

triad 50,  52 

"  "    as  fragment  of  the  dominant 

sept-chord, 184 

"             "    found  in  three  keys,     ....  146 
"           "    instead  of  the  dominant  sept- 
chord 206 

"  "    in  the  cadence, 75 

"  "    inversion  of 86 

"  "     in  three  part  harmony,    .    .    .18-1 

"  "    irregular  resolution  of,   .   .75,86 

"  "    resolution  of >i 

"  "    uucei  tain  location  of,  .  .  79,  1 16 

"  "    with  minor  seventh,  107,  108,  115 

"  "       "         "  "  applica- 

tion ci.  lb 
•'  "        "         "  "       resolution 

of,  112,  121 
"  triads  of  the  minor  scale,      .    .    .69,  71 

"        sept-chord, 115 

"  "       "       ambiguous  in  sound,    188 

"       "       application  of lis 

"           "       "      as     modulating     me- 
dium,      191,  192 

"  "        '•        as  passing  chord,    167,  172 

"  "        "        irregular  resolution  of ,  132 


("3) 


Diminished  sept-chord  modulation  through, 

188,  191 

"            "       "       most   pliant  in  modu- 
lation  188 

resolution  of,         .117,  121 
"        •■        the     must     Indefinite 

harmonically,    .  .  .  ins 
"        sept-chords  In  succession,       •   .  .  201 

Discords 52 

"       accidental,  application  of,     L68 

"       as  alternating  tones  ami  appoggiatu- 

ras, 166 

"       establishing  a  key, 175 

'•       irregular    resolution    of,  means    for 

modulation, 176,  191 

of  the  minor  scale, 71 

"        of  tin:  major  and  minor  scale,    .   .    .   .  76 

Disjunct   movement, 55 

Dispersed  position  of  a  chord, 47 

Dissonances, 23 

"  enumerated 23 

resolution  of 53 

tendency  of 23 

Dissonant,  alternating 102 

intervals  of  the  collateral  sept-chords, 

108 
"        interval  of  the  augmented  triad,  70,  72 

diminished  triad,  SO,  52 

"        "    ■■    dominant  sept-chord, 
95 

"         leaning, 163 

"         passing, 161 

Distance  allowed  between  voices,    205 

Distinguishing  tones, 181 

Dominant 5 

importance  of 169,171 

triad 29 

"     in  the  cadence,  15,56,61,68,75 
■•     of  the  minor  scale,   .  .  •  .60,71 

"  "      relation  of, 29,  •'  2 

"  sept-chord 93 

"  '•        "      application  of,   .  99,  106,  118 

"        "      as  mediating  chord,  191    192 

"  ••       "     dissonances  of 95 

incomplete,      9,s 

"           "       "      in  the  cadence,      .  9ft,  97,  99 
"          "       "      identical  with  the  aug- 
mented 5-6  chord,  189,  190 
"        "      in  the  imperfect  modu- 
lation,      186 

"  "       •'      in  modulation,  186,  190,  191 

"        "      instead     of    sept-chord 

upon  ii.  degree,     .  .   .190 
"  "       ••      Inversions  applied,    .  .106 

"  "        •'       irregular  resolution  of, 

126,  127,  128,  130 

mild  discord 9S,  95 

essential, 97 

"  "      of  the  major  and  minor 

scale 94 

resolution  of, 96 

sept-chords  in  successiou 190 

Double  diminished  triad,        139,  142 


Double  suspension, ]56 

Doubling,  faulty 153 

Doubling  of  a  tone  of  a  chord,   .  .  36,  S3,  8 

Down  beat 15,  96 

Dramatic  idea,  expressed l  r.» 

ililements  of  composition  (Part  ill) 24 

Enharmonic  changes •  192 

"  "         modulation  through, 

L90,  191,  L92 
"           tones  as  common  tones  in  modu- 
lation,     192 

tones,  means  of  modulation,     .      170 
Errors  in  connection  of  chords,  .   .  13,  56,  57,  59,  71 

Essential  chords  of  a  scale, 197 

Extended  cadence,  forms  of 90 

-T  aulty  doubling  in  suspensions 153 

"       progressions, 42,  74,  202 

"  avoided 13,  202 

"  of  the  augmented  fourth 

frritone) 59 

"  of  the  augmented  second, 

73,  74 

Fifth,  augmented, 14 

"      chromatically  altered  in  chords,  .   .  140, 141 

"      diminished 14,  50 

of  a  triad, 25 

"        "       "      in  the  Bass 80,  82 

"      omitted  in  the  sept-chord,     .   .  .98,111,114 
"  "      chord  of  the  ninth,  .   .   .  135 

"      perfect 14 

Fifths,  covered 57 

parallel,  accidental,  168 

"  "        allowed,      87 

faulty,  42 

not  removed  by  the  suspension, 

151 

Figure  followed  by  chromatic  sign,     ....  72,  '.il 

"      with  dash, 91 

Figured  bass,      78 

"  "    in  suspensions 154 

"  "    signs 91 

Figures  indicating  inverted  chords, 

83,  91,  101,  1112,  103 

over  bass  note 41,83,91,106 

Five-six  chord, 101,  105 

Flat,       0 

"    double 6 

Fundamental 25 

"  adapted  for  doubling,  36,  S3,  98,  1 1 1 

character  of  chord 47 

chords 76 

given  to  the  bass,    ......   .86,  11 

review  of 115 

"  not  doubled  in  connection  of 

triads,  V— VI, 74 

position,  .    .  76,  80 

"  "        of  sept-chords,    .   ■    •   .100 

"  remaining  stationary,    .90,110,113 

and  seventh,  treatment  of, 

108,  113,  130 
triads, 76 
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Fundamental  triads oi  the  major  and  minor  scale, 

76 

Foundation  of  a  chord,     76,84 

"  (tonal-basis)  of  the  scale,     .  •   •  .169 

Four-part  writing 33,  77 

"     "           "       basis  of  composition,  ....  77 
"     "  "       conditions  of, 12 

Four  parts,  harmony  applied  to, 41 

Four  six  chord, 82 

'    "        "        application  of,  .       .   .  177,  198,  203 

'        as  passing  chord, 198 

'       cadence  of , 89 

"    "        "       extended  cadence  of, 'JO 

"    •'        "        in  modulation, 177,198 

'        tendency  for  progression,  .   .   .89 

"     "        "        upon  the  accented  part  of  the 

measure, 193, 19S 

Fourth,  augmented  (tritonc) 13,  59 

"        dimiuished, 13 

"       passing 208 

"       perfect,     13 

'•            "        avoided  in  two-part  harmony,  207 
•'        preparation  of, 198 


<; 


enerating  tone, 4,  5,  28, 169 

Grace  notes, lot 

Greek  modes,     64 


Ha 


Lalf-step 3 

"      "       chromatic, 9 

"      "       diatonic, '■> 

"       melodic  tendency  of,  .   .  155 
Harmonic  accompaniment  to  a  melody,   .  .  .181 

compactness,     ...  205 

"  minor  scale, 64,65,123,161 

Harmonization  of  the  chromatic  scale, .  .  .  .201 

"     "    major         "  .   .  63,  L99 

"  "      "     minor         "  ...  200 

"    a  melody, 181,208.  212 

In  the  Alto,  204,  212 
"  "    "    Bass,    •  •  205 

"  •'  "    "    Tenor, 

205,  208,  209,  212 
"  "        "    "    Soprano, 

68,  208,  206,  207,  208,  209,  212 
of  melodies  in  four,  three  and 

two  parts 208,  209,  212 

I  lai  inoiiy, 21 

"  applied  to  the  four  parts II 

"        conditioned  by  a  melody,    .  .  .181,199 

"  dependent,      52 

Indicated  by  the  melody, lsi 

"  independent 51 

"        in  open  position, 62 

in  three  parts, 206,208,209,212 

in  two  parts 207,  2ns,  a 

"         near  the  Bass,  objections  to,     .  .63,158 

principles  of,      78 

sequence  in, 149,  194 

"  theory  of 21 

May. In, 160 

Hymn, 21(1 


i  ndependeul  chords, 


51 


Interrupted  progressions  of  alternating  tones,  162 
"         resolution  of  suspensions,    ....  L58 

Interval 7 

Intervals,  change  of  through  inversion,  ....  20 

"         classification  of 21 

"         consonant 22 

"         counted  upwards 7,  25,  92 

"         dissonant, 23 

"         inverted 19 

"         necessity  of  knowledge  of, 23 

perfect 20 

"         sounded  simultaneously,    .   .   .7,21,24 

"  "  in  succession 7,21,24 

Inversion  of  intervals 19 

"  of  a  triad, 80 

first 81 

"       "       second, 82 

"  of  the  dominant  sept-chord 100 

first,  .   .  101 
"  "  "  "        "        second,  102 

"  "  "  "        "        third,    .  103 

Inverted  chords,  review  of,     115 

"       sept-chords,  application  of L06 

"         "         "         resolution  of,  .  .  105,  120,  121 

iVey,  indicated  by  a  letter 79 

"      signature, G4 

"      tonality  of,  established  by  sept-chords, 

'.'7,  112,  117,  118 

Keynote, 1,  5 

"        ending  a  composition 199,207 

Keys,  diatonically  related, 178 

"    tonic  related, 179 

Lieading  tone, 5 

"  "      as  passing  seventh,  .  .   .123 

"  "      as  seven  ill  of  asept-cbord,  110, 110 

"  "      characteristics  of, 50 

"  "      chromatically  raised,    .  .   .  64,  67 

"  "      harmonization  of,   .   .    .      199,  200 

indicated  by  a  sign  over  the 

Bass 68 

"     in  the  dominant  sept-chord,    .  % 

"  "     melodic  tendency  oi .v. 

"  "      not  adapted  for  doubling, .  "56,  58 

"  "      not  omitted  in  chords 200 

•'  "      rules  regarding  it 56 

"  "     tone  power  of, 56 

Leaning  dissonant 103 

Letters  indicating  chords,    203 

"  the  key 79,  01 

Lines  and  spaces 1,2,8,7 

"  Lohengrin,"  citation  from 149 

JxLajor  character  of  the  major  scale,  expressed 

by  primary  triads, 82,  '.17 

•'         keys  related 17s,  17'.t 

"       scale,  harmonization  of 199 

"       sixth 15 

third 12 

"         thirds  in  succession, 01 

triad 20 

"  "         found  in  five  keys 1  It'. 

"       indicated  by  numerals,  .  .  .  i\  69 
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Major  triad,  modulation  through 182 

"       with  minor  seventh 94 

uncertain  location  of,  .  .  .79,  l  16 
triads  of  the  major  scale,       •  31,  32,  18,  76 

"  '•        "    "   minor     "       ...     66,  69,  76 

with  major  seventh,  .   .  luv,  [08,  146 
"  "         "    minor        "         .   .     94,  1J7,  186 

Maxim  regarding 

doabling  of  a  tone  of  a  triad 36 

—the  progression  of  the  leading  tone,  •  •  .  .66 

-parallel  fifths  and  octaves 57 

—the  doubling  of  the  leading  tone, 58 

—the  tritone 59 

—the  augmented  second 74 

— the  doubling  in  inverted  chord* 83 

— parallel  fifths, 87 

— the   omission   of   a    tune  ol    a   sept-chord, 

98,  111,  114 

—the  introductiQn  of  the  seventh 122 

—a  covered  octave, 129 

— the  progressions  of  the  Bass, 130 

— the  progression  of  the  seventh 131 

— tl  e  omission  of  a  tone  of  the  chord  of  the 

ninth 135 

—the  distance  of  the  root  and  ninth  in  the 

chord  Of  the  ninth        137 

—the  use  of  the  augmented  tilth 140 

—the  resolution  of  the  double  diminished 

triad 142 

— the  doubling  in  the  augmented  six-chord,  1  u 
— the  resolution  of  the  augmented  chords  ill 
—parallel  fifths  and  octaves  interrupted  by 

suspension, 151 

—suspensions  in  the  Bass 153 

—  "  from  below 155 

—  "  through  several  chords,    .   .      1  .">7 

— the  appoggiatura, 163 

—the  passing  chords, 167 

—  the  passing  toues,  etc., 108 

— the  tonal  basis  of  the  scale 160 

—the  organ  point, 170 

—the  organ  point  on  the  dominant 171 

—the  application  of  the  stationary  tones,  .   .  173 

—the  major  triad  in  modulation ]S2 

—the  minor  triad  in  modulation 183 

—the    use    of    the   dominant  sept-chord    in 

modulation 186 

—the  sept-chord  upon  the  n.  degree  in  mod- 
ulation  187 

—the    weakness    of     the    diminished    sept- 
chord  in  modulation,         188 

— the  augmented  five-six  chord  in  modula- 
tion  lv 

—the enharmonic  tones  in  modulation,  .  .  192 
—the  four-six  chord  in  modulation,  .  .  .  .193 
—the  principal  chords  of  &  scale 197 

—  two-part  writing, 207 

-the  harmonization  of  a  melody 210 

—  modulation  in  a  melody '-Ml 

Mediant,      5 

chord,  use  of, 197,  204 

Mediating  chord, 180 

Melodic  development 1% 


Melodic,  embellishments,     "is 

minor  scale, 64 

applied,     .   .   .  123, 161,  200 

"       progressl iftheBass 84,202 

Melodj 24.  68 

beginning  of, 199,  iil  l 

conditions  required  of, 199 

continuation  of 199,211 

"        division  of, 199,  21 1 

ending  of,    .  '.      199,  211 

given 197,  211 

"        harmonic  accompaniment  to.     .    .68,197 

indicating  the  harmony 181 

in  the  Alto, 204,212 

"    "    Bass, 205 

"     "    Tenor 205,  208,    ' 

"         "     "     Soprano. 

63,  203,  206,  207,  208,  209,  212 

' lower  voice 207,  -.'08,  209 

modulation  in 181,210,211 

of  choral,     2111,211,212 

section  of 199,  204 

"       sequence  in 194 

Minor  character  of  the  minor  Male  expressed 

by  primary  triads,     66 

keys,  related 17s,  179 

"      modes, 64 

scale 64 

"      harmonic 64,65,123,161 

"         "      melodic 64, 123 

artificial  formatiou  of, 64 

"  "      harmonization  of, 200 

"      sixth, 15 

sixths  in  succession 61 

"       triad, 27 

"      altered 142 

"  "      found  in  five  keys 146 

"  "      modulation  through 183 

"  "      uncertain  location  of,    .   .    .   .79,146 

"  "       with  major  seventh 115 

' minor        "  ....  107,  108 

"      triads  indicated  by  numerals 18 

"      of  the  major  scale Is,  19,  76 

'    minor    "       71,76 

Mode,  .Koliau 64 

authentic, 64 

minor,        64 

Model 58,  1 L9,  194 

Modes  of  the  minor  scale 64 

Modulation 148,174 

application  of, 196 

imperfect 148,  174 

indicated  by  the  melody 181 

in  a  choral, 210,  211 

in  the  melody, 181 

means  employed  in 176 

perfect,     177 

remarks  oi 196 

through  the  augmented  triad.      .  L85 

six-chord  .  189 

"  ••  '•  live  six  chord, 

189 

•'    deceptive  cadence,  .  190 
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Modulation  through  the  deceptive  resolution  of 

discords,   .  191 
"  "  "    diminished  triad,    .  184 

"  "  "  "        sept-chord,  188 

"  "  "    dominant  sept-chord, 

186,  191 
"  "  "    enharmonic  changes, 

192 
"  "  "    four-.six  chord,  .   .   .  193 

"  "  "    major  triad,     ....  182 

"  "  "    minor     "         ....  183 

"  •'  "    sept-chord  for  the  n. 

degree, 187 

"  "  "    sequence, 194 

Motion,  direct, 37 

"      oblique, 37 

"      parallel, 37 

Mozart, 160 

Musical  ear,  the  criterion 149 

"      taste 194, 196 

JN  atural,  the, 6 

Naught,  use  of,      50,  91, 115 

Ninth  as  changing  note,     136 

"      as  passing  note,     136,  200 

"      as  suspension, 153 

"      appearing  in  suspensions 157 

"      chord  of,  see  chord  of  the  ninth. 

Ninths,      18 

Nota  sensibilis,      56 

Notatiou  identical  of  tones  of  different  sound,  192 

Numerals  indicating  triads, 48,  91 

"         Roman,  use  of 31,69,91 

Uctaves 17 

"       covered 57,  61 

"        parallel,     .   .       •       12 

"        accidental, 168 

"       not  removed  by  suspensions,  151 
Omission  <>f  a  tone  in  the  sept-chord,  .  98,  111,  113 

Open  position  of  a  chord 47,62 

Organpoint,     169 

application  of, 170, 173 

on  the  dominant,      171 

"     "        tonic, 170 

"    "         "       and  dominant,         172 

X  arallcl  fifths, 12 

"  "       allowed, 87 

octaves, 42 

"        fifths  and  octaves,  accidental,      .  .168 
"        not    removed    by 
suspensions, .  .  151 

Pari  writing 33 

"         "       pure, 77 

Passing  altered  chords, 189 

"        chords, 167 

in  the  organpoint, 172 

"      dissonant, 161 

"        fourth,    ...  208 

'      Beventb 122 

"       in  two-part  harmony 207 

"      six-chorda ic.7 

tones, 161,  168 


Passing  tones,  «hromatic 161 

"  "      conditioned  by  the  harmony,    .161 

"  "      diatonic, 161 

"  "      in  two  parts 165 

"      in  three  parts, 167 

"      the  seventh  in  sept-chords,    122,  161 
Pedal  tones.    See  organpoint. 

Period,     170,  196,  2111,  210 

Phrase 24,  58,  170,  194,  210 

Piano,  a  tempered  instrument, 192 

Pitch,  definitely  fixed, 2 

"      notation  of, 1 

"      of  tones, 7 

Plagal  cadence,     46 

"  "         of  the  minor  scale 68 

"         in  the  organpoint 171 

Poetical  idea  expressed 149 

Preparation  of  a  dissonant,    .   .  72 

"  of  the  dissonant  in  suspensions,  .  151 

"  of  theseventh,      109,113 

Primary  (essential)  chords,      167,181,197 

"        triads  of  the  major  scale,         31 

"  "       "    "    minor    "  66 

"  "        relation  of, 32,  66 

Primes 10 

Progression  in  fifths,  faulty, 42 

"  "  octaves,    "      42 

"  "  unisons,  "       42 

"   parallel  motion, 42 

Progressions,  anticipated,     160 

delayed, 160 

"  to  be  avoided  in  the  Bass 202 

Jtteed  instruments  tempered,     192 

Relation  of  keys, 178,  179 

'•         of  tonic  triads, 179 

Relative  major  keys 178 

"       minor  keys 178 

Repetition  in  a  melody, 210,211 

Resolution  downward  of  suspensions,      .  .  .  151 

"  of  a  dissonance, 53 

"         of  the  augmented  triad 72 

"  "     ••  "    six.  five-six  and  three- 

lour  six  chord,    .   .  144 
"  "    ••    c  ollatcr.i!  sept-chords, 

111,  114,  116 

"         '•    "    diminished  triad 54,72 

••    "  '•  "    with  minor 

seventh,    112 
"  "    "  "  sept-chord,  .   .  117 

•'  "    "    inverted  dominant  sept-chord, 

10;. 
•*    suspensions,  interrupted,   .  .  .  158 

upward  of  suspensions 

Review  of  (undamentai  Mini  derived  chords,  .  145 

Rhythm, 24 

Roman  numerals SI,  91 

Root.    See  fundamental. 

Rule  I,  regarding  the  common  tone, 89 

•  •    n,       '•  "  progression  of  the  voices,  40 

•     in,      ••  »   parallel  fifths  and  octaves, 

42 
"     IV,       "  "    leading  tone 56 
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Rule  V.  regarding  the  augmented  second,  .  .  .  78 
"    VI,      "  '    resolution  of  the  seventh,  96 

"     VII,  "  seventh  in  the  collateral 

sept-chords,     •  ■      •     118 
"     VIII,  "  "   suspensions, 151 


s 


cale  as  melody 68,199,200,201 

"      basis  of 169 

"     chromatic 6 

degrees  of I 

"     diatonic '.  " 

"      division  of I 

harmonic  minor 64 

"      harmonized, 63,  199,  200,  261 

major 4 

"       most  regularly  arranged, 4 

melodic  minor 64 

Second,  augmented  step  of, 73 

Seconds, 11 

Secondary  triads,        18 

Section, 170,210,  211 

of  melody, 199,  204 

Sept-chords,  92 

all  discords, 93,  118 

collateral  of  the  major  scale,    .    .107 
"                 "         conditions  in  tlie  appli- 
cation of 109 

derived, 104 

diminished,  resolution  of 117 

dominaut  inverted,  resolution  of,  105 
"  application    of, 

100 
formed  upon  concords.   .111,113,115 

in  succession, 114 

irregular  resolution  of,    .   .   .  126,  131 

of  the  minor  scale 115 

the  principal, 97 

with  major  sevenths 107,  1  OH 

'•  "    minor  sevenths.   .   .       ■  107.  ins 

upon  the  n  .  and    .  n  .  degree  of 
the  minor  scale,  adaptability  of, 
132 
upon  the  n°.  degree  of  the  minor 

scale,  character  of, 187 

upou  the  vn  .  degree,  resolution  of, 
112,  121 

Sequence,       58 

application  of ' I'M 

modulation  through  the,    •   ■      149,194 

Seven,  figure, 94,  99 

Seventh    and    fundamental,    treatment    of, 

His,  n::,  H8 
Seventh  dissonant,  in  sept-chords,  93 

"        harsh  dissonant 109 

"        in  sept-chords  ascending,  .   .  129, 130,  131 
"         "  "  remaining  stationary. 

128,  131 
"         "  '■  as  passing  tone,   .  122,  161 

"       of  the  minor  scale  raised,  64 

"       of  sept-chords,  descends,  96,110,118 

"        passing 122 

"  '•         as  melody, 122 

"       preparation  of 109 


Sevenths 16 

not  requiring  preparation,    .   .   .118,118 

Sharp 6 

"      double,     .  .   .  6 

Sign  indicating  the  appoggiatura 168 

"  "  "    alternating  tone 162 

"  "  "    chord  tone,     161 

"  "  "    passing  tone 161 

•■    over  the  Baas  note 68 

Signs  employed  in  figured  Bass 91 

Six-chord -' 

Six-chords  In  succession 88,  201 

"        "        passing 167 

Sixths, 15 

as  passing  tones 165 

Skips  in  middle  parts,  or  others,       •         .91,205 

Soprano,  compass  of 34 

melody  in, 203,208,209,212 

Space  between  tones 1,  2,  3,  7 

Stall,     1 

degrees,       2 

"  "         distance  of, ■         3 

Stationary  tones 169,  170,  17:: 

"  "        in  various  parts 173 

•'  "       tone  power  of 173 

Steps  (degrees), - 

whole 3,  4,  6 

"     half, 3,4,6 

Student,  Wagner's  advice  to,       149 

Warned  ftS  tO  the  use  Of  unusual  chords, 

149 

Sub-dominant, 5 

triad 30 

"  "    in  the  cadence,  .  46,  61,  68,  75 

Sub-mediant, 5 

Sub-tonic 5 

Super-tonic 5 

"       triad  in  the  cadence 61,76 

Suspension 150 

"            above  the  root,  third,  fifth  and  sev- 
enth  152 

double  and  triple 156 

faulty  doubling  in 153 

from  below 155 

in  the  Bass 158 

indicated  by  figures 154 

in  four  parts, 156 

ninth  as,  .  138,  153,  157 

of  the  augmented  fifths i"':> 

"  "     "  "  sixths 155 

of  chords 157 

points  to  be  observed  in, 152 

preparation  of 151 

resolution  of, 151 

•'  ■•  interrupted 158 

retained  through  several  chords,  157 
unresolved 159 

'1  enorclef 205 

compass  of 34,205 

"      in  BasscTfef 62,205 

"      melody  in 205,  212 

"      notation  in  two  clefs 205 
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Tetrachord, ',  169 

Tetrachords  found  in  several  scales,    .   .  178 

Thematic  development  of  a  model,     .   ■   .194,196 

Thesia 109,  151 

Third  doubled  in  connection  of  triads,  V-VI,  .  71 

"      of  a  triad, 25 

in  the  Bass 80,  81 

Thirds,      •   •  1- 

"        as  passing  tones, 165 

Thorough  Bass,     ~s 

Three-four  chord, 102 

"         "         "       resolution  of 105 

"      part  harmony, 206,208,209,212 

Time,  division  of 199 

Tonal  basis  of  the  scale, 100,  170,  172 

Tonality  established  by  the  dominant  sept-chord, 

07 

"  "    discords,     17f> 

"  "  "    sept-chonls, 

07,  112,  117,  118 

'•     triads 32,  66,  97 

"         of  the  major  key, 32 

"  "    "    minor    "  66 

"  of  a  key  changed  -modulation, 

148,174,  IS! 

Tone,  generating 1.  169 

leading.    See  leading  tone. 

lowest  in  Interval 7 

omitted  in  dominant  sept-chord,      ■        98 

"      prolonged 109,  150 

Tones,  accidental  formation  of,     150 

counted  upwards, 7 

'•       definitely  located,     2 

different  notation  of 102 

"       distinguishing 181 

euharmonically  changed,    .  .188,190,192 

"       essential  of  the  sept-chords 1111,102 

"       foreign  to  the  harmony, 

150,  161,  162,  163,  169 

notation  of 1 

occurring  on  the  accented  part  of  the 

measure 181 

"       of  the  scale,  special  terms  for 5 

on  stall",  irregular,  arranged 3 

Ionic 1,5 

as  generating  tone 4,5,28,169 

triad, 28 

as  generating  source, .   .  •  .82 

"     composition  always  begins  with, 

11.  199,  201 

Treble  clef 38 

"    compass  of ::i 

Triad,     .  2.", 

Triad,  augmented,        70 

■  red  chord 140 

distinguished  bj  numerals,  .  70 

most  discordant 70 

with  major  seventh 116 


Triad,  different  positions  of .80 

diminished, 50,  52 

"  irregular  progression  of,     .  86 

"  "  with  minor  seventh,  .107,115 

"  "      diminished  seventh, 

115,  117 

"       dominant, 29 

"  "  of  the  minor  scale 67 

"        double  diminished 130,142 

"       ending  a  composition 44,199 

"       essential  of  the  scale, 28 

"        generating, 32 

"        in  fundamental  position, 80 

"        inversion  of, 80,  81,  82 

"        major,     26 

"  "      with  major  seventh,    .   .  107,  115,  146 

"    minor        "  94,  147 

minor, 27 

"  "        with  major  seventh, 115 

"  "  "    minor        "  ....  107,  115 

"       sub-dominant, 30 

"        sound-balance  of,      36 

tonic 28 

"  "      beginning  a  composition,  44,  100,  204 

Triads,  establishing  the  tonality  of  the  major 

scale 32 

"        establishing  the  tonality  of  the  minor 

scale, '  .   .  66 

fundamental 76 

"       V-VI.,  difficulty  in  the  connection  of,    ti 

"       (primary)  of  the  major  scale 31 

"  "  "     "     minor     "         66 

"        of  the  major  scale is 

"        "     "    minor     "         66 

"       uncertain  location  of, 70,  1 16 

Triple  suspensions, 156 

Tritone, 50 

"        un melodious  step      

"       unpleasant  relation  of, 61 

Two  four  chord,      103 

"       "        "       resolution  of, 105 

"     part  harmony, 207,  20s,  200.  212 


I 

l'n 


uharmonic  cross  relation 105 

10 

parallel 12 

V  oices,  clefs  employed  for, 84,86 

compass  of :".l 

"       inner 85 

"       in  conjunct  movement 

in  disjunct  "  65 

motion  of '■'■' 

outer 35 

"  conspicuous 130,  211 

li  M^ner,  citation  from  "  Lohengrin,"      ...  140 

maxim 149 

Walther,  choral,  "  Ein' fesle  Burg," 210 
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